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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  little  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  except  that 
a  small  experience  of  both  hunting  and  of  war  having 
shown  me  how  they  dovetail  one  into  the  other — in 
the  same  way  as  the  design  on  the  title-page  of  this 
volume  shows  how  readily  their  representative  tools 
blend  into  a  picture — and  having  seen  also  that  the 
hunting  man  is  already  a  more  than  half-made 
soldier,  I  have  endeavoured  to  put  my  thoughts  on 
the  subject  into  words,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  of  some  use  to  those  who  have  no  experience 
at  all. 

In  doing  this  my  object  is  merely  to  assist  the 
young  soldier  as  regards  his  hunting,  and  to  show 
him  how  he  can  make  it  the  very  best  of  instructors 
in  his  profession.  I  therefore  utterly  disclaim  any 
intentions  whatever  of  laying  down  the  law  on  either 
subject. 

I  would  also  say  that,  owing  to  the  receipt  of 
orders  to  proceed  on  active  service,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  conclude  very  hurriedly,  and  have  had  no 
time  to  try  and  round  off  the  many  ugly  corners  of 
this  amateurish  production. 
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In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  Vick, 
photographer,  late  of  Ipswich,  and  also  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  photographer,  of  Aldershot,  for  the  trouble 
they  have  taken  with  the  photographs. 

E.  A.  H.  Alderson. 

S.S.    "MALTA," 
En  route  to  South  Africa, 

October  i8gg. 
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PINK   AND   SCARLET 

CHAPTER    I 

THE    CASUS    BELLI 

"  We  have  one  incalculable  advantage  which  no 
other  nation  possesses,  in  that  our  officers  are  able 
to  hunt,  and  than  which,  combined  with  study,  there 
is,  during  peace,  no  better  practice  for  acquiring  the 
gift  which  Kellermann  naturally  possessed "  (Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  The  Achievements  of  Cavalry,  p.  39). 

"  'Unting,  my  beloved  'earers,  is  the  sport  of 
kings,  the  himage  of  war  without  its  guilt,  and 
only  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  of  its  danger"  (Mr. 
Jorrocks'  Lecttire  on  Hunting,  p.  127,  "Handley 
Cross  "). 

In  the  first  of  these  quotations  there  seems  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  justification  for  the  title  of  these 
pages.  As  to  the  second — well,  of  all  the  many 
true  sayings  of  that  most  enthusiastic  old  sportsman, 
Mr.  Jorrocks,  none  are  truer  or  more  to  the  point 
than  this. 
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"The  image  of  war" — Mr.  Jorrocks,  speaking 
some  thirty-five  years  ago,  is  borne  out  to-day  by 
one  of  the  keenest  soldier-sportsmen  of  our  age. 

In  using  the  above-quoted  words,  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  was,  as  the  name  Kellermann  naturally  sug- 
gests, referring  to  cavalry  officers.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  considers  hunting  is  equally 
good  for  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service. 

Should  the  sceptical  wish  to  go  further  back  for 
an  opinion  on  this  point,  let  them  consider  why  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  pack  of  hounds  out  in 
the  Peninsula.  Those  must  indeed  have  been 
grand  days  to  soldier  in,  to  hunt  one  day  and  fight 
the  next.   What  could  a  soldier  possibly  want  more  .'* 

How  was  it  that  the  Duke  used  to  get  his  in- 
formation during  the  campaign  but  by  using  well- 
mounted  Staff  officers,  which  General  Marbot  tells 
us,  with  regret,  the  French  were  unable  to  catch  ; 
and  where  was  it  but  in  the  hunting-field  that  these 
same  officers  acquired  that  eye  for,  and  that  quick- 
ness in  getting  across  country,  which  so  effectually 
baffled  the  French  cavalry  ? 

Did  not  the  hero  of  Waterloo  say  of  that  king  of 
sportsmen,  Asheton  Smith,  "he  would  have  made 
one  of  the  best  cavalry  officers  in  Europe  "  ? 

To  come  to  our  own  times,  what  does  Kinglake 
say  about  the  use  of  "  hunting  education  "  to  Colonel 
Lacy  Yea,  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  "  how  to 
get  on  "  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  ? 

"  The  7th  Fusiliers  being  on  the  extreme  right  of 
Codrington's  Brigade  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
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personal  guidance  ;  but  Lacy  Yea,  who  commanded 
the  regiment,  was  a  man  of  onward,  fiery,  violent 
nature,  not  likely  to  suffer  his  cherished  regiment  to 
stand  helpless  under  the  muzzles  pointed  down  on 
him  and  his  people  by  the  skirmishers  close  overhead. 

"The  will  of  a  horseman  to  move  forward,  no  less 
than  his  power  to  elude  or  overcome  all  obstacles^ 
is  singularly  strengthened  by  the  education  of  the 
hunting-field,  and  Lacy  Yea  had  been  used  in  early 
days  to  ride  to  hounds  in  one  of  the  stiffest  of  all 
huntine  countries.  To  him  this  left  bank  of  the 
Alma,  crowned  with  Russian  troops,  was  very  like 
the  wayside  activity  which  often  enough  in  his  boy- 
hood had  threatened  to  wall  back  and  keep  him 
down  in  the  depths  of  a  Somersetshire  lane  whilst 
the  hounds  were  running  high  up  in  the  field  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  above.  His  practised  eye  soon 
showed  him  a  fit  '  shord '  or  break  in  the  scarped 
face  of  the  bank,  and  then  shouting  out  to  his 
people,  'Never  mind  forming!  Come  on,  men! 
Come  on  anyhow,'  he  put  his  cob  to  the  task  and 
quickly  gained  the  top.  On  either  side  of  him  men 
of  his  regiment  quickly  climbed  up,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  the  Russian  skirmishers  who  had  been 
lining  it  fell  back  upon  their  battalions."  ^ 

Why  did  General  Hamley,  when  Commandant 
of  the  Staff  College,  encourage  hunting  so  much, 
and  hold  that  to  be  a  bad  rider  was  a  bar  to  active 
Staff  employment  ?     Again,  why  did  the  late  Com- 

^  Kinglake,  The  Invasioii  of  the  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  The 
italics  have  been  added. 
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mandant  (Major-General  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  C. B.) 
say  that  he  "  looked  upon  the  drag-hounds  as  one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  of  the  college  "  ? 

What  says  Lectures  on  Staff  Duties,  when  talking 
of  a  reconnaissance  in  force  with  a  view  to  gaining 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  positions? 

"  Whilst  the  fight  is  proceeding,  well-mounted 
Staff  officers  should  endeavour,  by  making  a  detour 
round  the  flanks,  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  veil  and 
observe  something  of  his  positions."  ^ 

This  is  Wellington's  method  of  gaining  informa- 
tion, again  recommended.  "  Well-mounted  " — yes, 
but  besides  that  the  officers  must  ride  well,  have  an 
eye  for  country,  and  a  good  bump  of  locality.  All 
this  hunting  can  teach  and  give  them. 

Secondly,  how  much  of  the  character  for  dash, 
determination,  and  go-straight-to-the-pointness  that 
we  Britons  have  among  other  nations,  do  we  owe  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  us  are  horsemen  }  An 
instance  will  explain  what  is  meant. 

An  officer  in  an  English  militia  regiment  (who  is 
now  dead)  managed,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  get 
attached  to  the  Staff  of  the  French  General 
Bourbaki,  and  was  present  with  that  officer  during 
most  of  the  engagements  round  Belfort  in  the  early 
part  of  1 87 1.  During  one  of  these  engagements 
the  General  and  his  Staff  were  with  a  portion  of 
the  troops  who  were  engaged  on  one  side  of  a 
valley,  while  another  portion  were  engaged  on  the 

^  Lectures  on  Staff  Duties,  p.  34. 
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other.  He  wished  the  latter  to  advance,  and  sent 
an  Aide-de-camp  with  the  order. 

The  valley  was  intersected  with  fences,  and  cut 
in  two  by  a  considerable  brook,  and  the  Aide-de- 
camp, no  doubt  influenced  by  these  rather  than  by 
the  German  shells  which  were  falling  into  the  valley 
pretty  freely,  turned  and  galloped  down  the  road 
apparently  with  the  object  of  following  it  round  the 
head  of  the  valley.  Five  minutes  passed,  and  ten 
minutes  passed,  without  any  move  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  across  the  valley.  Then  the  General  sent 
another  Aide-de-camp  who  went  off  the  same  way. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  and  still  no  move. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  better  told  by  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  his  own  words  (as  near  as  we  can 
remember  them). 

"It  was  most  important  for  these  troops  to  move, 
and  at  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I  rode  up 
alongside  of  him,  saluted,  and  said — 

"  '  Will  you  allow  me  to  go  with  that  order,  sir } ' 

'*' '  Yes,  certainly,'  he  replied. 

"  I  was  riding  one  of  two  Irish  hunters  I  had 
managed  to  take  out,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  clear 
of  the  Staff  I  popped  him  over  the  bank  out  of 
the  road  we  were  in,  and  went  off  at  a  gallop 
straight  down  the  hill.  From  our  point  of  view 
the  fences  were  not  formidable  ones,  but  they  were 
blocked  with  partially-thawed  snow  and  looked 
awkward,  and  the  take-off  was  bad.  I,  however, 
took  the  old  horse  by  the  head,  rammed  him  at 
them,  and  he  never  hesitated.      We  got  over  the 
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brook  with  a  scramble,  rose  the  opposite  hill,  and 
delivered  the  order  before  either  of  the  other 
messengers  hove  in  sight.  I  then  turned  about 
and  went  back  the  same  way. 

"When  I  rode  up  to  the  General  to  report  the 
order  delivered  he  seemed  very  pleased,  and,  among 
other  things,  said — 

"  '  Do  English  officers  always  take  orders  in  that 
way  ? ' 

"  I  could  not  help  replying — '  Yes,  sir,  they 
always  go  the  nearest  way  with  them.'  " 

It  was  nothino^  but  the  "  education  of  the  huntingr- 
field "  that  enabled  our  countryman  to  score  thus, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  comment  further  on  the 
incident,  unless  it  be  to  say  that  "the  nearest  way" 
means,  of  course,  the  nearest  possible  way.  It 
would  not  be  the  nearest  way  to  try  and  go  straight, 
and  then  get  pounded  half-way  (or  fall  and  let 
your  horse  go),  at  an  impossible  fence.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  say  this  to  a  hunting  man. 

Again,  how  much  of  our  influence  over  natives 
do  we  owe  to  this  same  fact,  that  so  many  of  us 
are  so  at  home  on  a  horse  ?  Again  an  instance, 
which  memory  recalls,  gives  an  illustration. 

Time — the  summer  of  1885  ;  scene — the  camp, 
near  Tani  on  the  Nile,  of  a  party  of  friendly  Arabs 
and  natives,  "Scallywags,"  in  fact,  got  together  by 
two  British  officers  for  the  purpose  of  scouting  and 
obtaining  information.  Enter  a  party  of  officers 
who  have  ridden  over  from  the  neighbouring  British 
summer  camp.      To  entertain    them  the   "  Scally- 
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wags "  start  a  game  of  jerreed-throwing.  This 
consists  in  two  parties  of  mounted  men  forming  up 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  apart,  each  with 
two  or  three  palm-leaf  stalks,  to  represent  spears, 
in  their  hands  ;  one  man  from  each  side  rides  out, 
and  after  some  manoeuvring,  they  throw  their 
sham  spears  at  each  other.  The  supposed  victor 
is  at  once  dashed  at  by  two  or  three  of  the 
other  side,  and  so  on.  The  British  officers  are 
invited  to  take  part,  and  they  do  so.  During  the 
process  of  the  game  one  of  them,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  onlookers  to  hand  him  fresh  "  spears,"  leans 
down  from  his  pony,  and,  without  dismounting, 
picks  up  from  the  ground  those  which  have  already 
been  used.  Not  a  difficult  feat  from  a  small  pony. 
The  effect,  however,  is  great ;  the  "  Scallywags " 
point  at,  and  talk  about  him  eagerly,  and  when 
the  game  stops  their  principal  sheiks  go  to  the 
officer  who  is  in  charge  of  them,  and  request  that 
they  may  be  introduced  to,  and  allowed  to  shake 
hands  with,  the  man  whom  they  consider  has  shown 
himself  to  be  so  much  at  home  on  a  horse.  They 
would  do  anything  for  such  a  man,  and  would 
follow  him  anywhere. 

At  the  very  moment  of  writing,  the  leading 
service  paper,  and  the  leading  service  magazine, 
are  both  giving  evidence  of  the  value  of  hunting 
to  the  soldier,  and,  through  him,  to  the  country 
in  general.  The  Broad  Arrow  of  December  31, 
1898,  in  a  leading  article  on  Mounted  Infantry,  has 
the  following : — 
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"  This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing — 
the  officer.  It  is  he,  and  his,  not  their  training 
that  will  make  Mounted  Infantry  useful  or  not,  like 
hawks  or  like  barn-door  fowls.  It  is  he  who  in  the 
stable  must  be  the  guide,  from  the  handling  of  a 
brush  to  the  fit  of  a  saddle  ;  who  in  the  field  must 
get  them  along,  keep  them  together,  and  tell  them 
when  to  swoop.  It  is  he  who  has  made  them  earn 
a  reputation  in  the  past,  and  who  alone  can  make 
them  keep  it  in  the  future.  In  fact,  without  him 
they  are  like  an  engine  without  steam. 

"  And  of  what  sort  must  the  officers  -be  to  do 
all  this  ?  The  answer  is — good  soldiers,  good 
horsemen,  good  horse-masters,  and,  as  the  present 
commander  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  at^Aldershot 
says  in  his  book  on  the  suppression  of  the  Mashona 
rising  of  1896,  'sportsmen  and  good  men  to  hounds, 
such  as  we  try  to  get  into  the  Mounted  Infantry.' 
Lucky  indeed  is  Great  Britain,  who  alone  of  all 
nations  can  'home-grow'  such  'plants.'" 

The  Broad  An^ow  does  not  tell  us  why  no  other 
nation  can  grow  the  plants,  because  it  is  obvious, 
and  the  reason  is  so  simple.  No  other  nation  has 
the  soil — i.  e.  the  hunting-field — in  which  they  grow. 

The  United  Service  Magazine  iox  December  1898 
has  an  article  by  "Reiver"  designated  "Thoughts 
on  Cavalry."  In  it  he  says — "  A  new  '  notion ' — 
to  wit,  the  ' dclairetir' — has  lately  been  started  in 
the  Russian  cavalry.  Men  in  the  ranks  are  chosen 
for  their  horsemanship,  keen  sight,  power  to  over- 
come difficulties,  and  dash.     Then  they  are  trained 
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as  scouts  by  a  specially  selected  officer,  who  must 
himself  be  a  /muting  man ;  they  are  given  a  badge 
and  increased  pay,  and    are  generally  made  much 

"  Specially  selected,"  because  a  ''hunting  man!'' 
If  the  Russians  consider  it  a  qualification  with 
such  hunting  as  they  have,  how  much  more  must 
we  do  so  whose  officers  can  have  the  "  image  of 
war  "  par  excellence  ? 

Instances  of  the  use  of  horsemanship  and  of 
"  hunting  education  "  to  the  soldier  might  be 
multiplied  ad  nauseam;  perhaps,  however,  it  would 
be  more  convincing  to  the  disbelievers  if  they 
would  ask  the  soldiers  of  the  present  day  a  few 
questions.  Let  them  ask  the  young  Cavalry  officer 
what  gave  him  that  eye  for  country  which  enables 
him  to  say  to  himself  confidently — "  Ah  !  that's 
Middle  wood  ;  "  or  "  By  Jove  !  I  must  take  the 
squadron  to  the  right,  those  willows  mean  water ; " 
or  "  We  must  take  a  pull  in  this  heavy  ground 
or  the  horses  will  be  blown  ; "  or  "  The  troopers 
will  just  be  able  to  get  safely  over  this  fence."  Or 
ask  him,  how  does  he  manage  to  keep  his  head 
and  see  which  is  the  best  way  to  go  with  such  a 
rush  of  men  and  horses  behind  him  }  Again,  how 
did  he  learn  to  tell  when  his  horses  are  fit  and 
when  they  are  not,  when  they  are  tired  and  when 
they  are  fresh  ? 

Say  to  him,  oh  sceptical  one — "  What  taught 
you  all  this  sort  of  thing,  young  sabretache  ? — was  it 
the  riding-school,  or  was  it  the  Cavalry  Drill  Book  ? " 
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Having  done  with  the  Cavalry,  pass  to  the  young 
Gunner  and  talk  to  him  much  in  the  same  way. 
Inquire  how  he  learnt  to  tell  at  a  glance  that 
yonder  hill  should  be  a  good  position  for  his  guns, 
and  that  there  is  most  likely  a  cart  track  to  it  by 
those  stacks.  Having  decided  this,  what  taught 
him  to  take  his  horse  by  the  head  and  turn  him 
out  of  the  road  over  the  bank,  to  open  the  next 
gate  with  a  swing,  and  pop  over  the  rails  beyond 
in  order  to  go  and  see  quickly  if  the  position  was 
as  good  as  he  thought?  Say  to  him,  "Well, 
did  the  '  shop '  or  Shoeburyness  teach  you 
this  ?  " 

Ask  the  young  beetle-crusher  what  enabled  him 
to  tell  his  corporal  that  his  patrol  must  "  go  through 
the  rides  in  the  wood";  or  "There  is  a  stream 
where  the  willows  are,  so  you  must  follow  the  cart 
track  to  the  bridge  ;"  or  "  You  are  quite  safe  from 
the  cavalry  as  long  as  you  keep  that  straggling 
boundary  fence  between  them  and  you."  Again, 
how  did  he  learn  to  take  in  the  lie  of  the  country 
at  a  glance,  and  thus  be  able  to  say,  "  Your  detached 
post  will  be  near  that  mill  "  ?  Ask  him,  "  Did  they 
teach  you  this  at  Sandhurst,  or  was  it  on  the 
barrack  square  that  you  picked  it  up  ?  " 

Will  it  convince  you,  oh  disbeliever,  if,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  in  which  the  young  idea  you 
are  questioning  possesses  the  knowledge  and  the 
qualities  indicated  above,  the  answer  is,  "  Oh  !  it 
comes  natural  enough  after  having  hunted  a 
bit"? 
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Mark  this,  oh  paterfamilias,  oh  nervous  mother, 
and  oh  estimable  guardians,  whose  boys  are,  or 
would  be,  soldiers,  and  oh  commanding  officers, 
whose  subalterns  would  hunt.  For  this  knowledge 
and  these  qualities  are  soldierly  knowledge  and 
qualities,  and  are,  moreover,  only  a  very  few 
examples  of  what  qualities  and  knowledge  hunt- 
ing can  impart  to  your  youngster,  things,  in  fact, 
without  which  no  man's  soldiering  education  is 
complete. 

We  have  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  authority  for  it  that 
hunting  can  teach,  and  if  you  wish  the  apple  of  your 
eye  to  be  a  soldier,  that  is  really  a  soldier,  and  to 
have  every  advantage  to  make  him  so,  then  let 
him  learn. 

Father,  do  not  say,  "  I  never  had  a  horse  in  my 
time,  and  I  don't  see  what  he  wants  with  it ! " 

Nervous  mother,  do  not  say,  "  But  it  is  so 
dangerous!"  If  hunting  is  the  most  dangerous 
thing  your  soldier  will  ever  do,  he  will  never  really 
be  a  soldier,  he  will  only  play  at  it.  Remember 
that  hunting  will  give  him  the  requisite  nerve  and 
decision  to  extricate  himself  from  a  very  much 
tighter  fix  than  a  roll  with  a  horse.  Besides, 
remember  also  poor  Lindsay  Gordon's  lines — 

"  There  ne'er  was  a  game  that  was  worth  a  rap 
For  a  rational  man  to  play. 
Into  which  no  danger,  no  mishap, 
Could  possibly  find  its  way." 

Estimable  guardians,  do  not  say,  "It  will  lead  to 
habits  of  extravagance,  racing,  betting,  etc."     There 
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are  many  more  youths  who  race  and  bet,  who  can 
no  more  ride  than  a  sack  of  peas,  than  there  are 
who  ride  and  keep  horses  themselves.  The  latter, 
if  keen  and  the  right  sort,  eschew  these  things  for 
fear  of  losing  money,  and  so  being  unable  to  keep 
their  horses. 

Commanding  officers,  do  not  refuse  leave,  or 
make  trouble  about  soldier  grooms,  and  you  will 
be  repaid  a  hundred-fold  in  many  ways. 

To  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  think  all  of 
you — fathers,  mothers,  guardians,  and  commanding 
officers — what  a  pitiable  and  helpless  object  a  man 
is  who  cannot  ride  when  he  becomes  a  mounted 
officer.  It  will  be  worse  should  such  a  one  become 
a  Staff  officer,  and,  moreover,  as  such  he  will,  except 
on  an  office  stool,  be  practically  useless  ;  more  than 
this  even,  for  his  consequent  slowness  and  indirect- 
ness of  movement  when  sent  with  an  order  may  be 
actually  harmful. 

Again,  think  how  ridiculous  a  man  placed  in 
either  of  the  above-named  positions  will  appear  to 
many  of  those  to  whom  he  has  to  give  orders,  and 
in  how  many  ways  his  want  of  knowledge  will  be 
apparent. 

Fact  always  provides  better  illustrations  than 
fiction,  and  in  this  case  it  provides  an  example  of 
an  officer  who  had  just  passed  into  the  Staff 
College,  when  going  some  distance  to  look  at  a 
horse  with  a  view  to  purchase,  taking  his  own 
saddle  with  him,  and  when  the  owner  suggested 
that  the   horse  had  better  have  on  the  saddle  he 
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was  used  to,  saying,  "  Oh,  mine  is  all  right,  I  had 
it  on  another  horse  last  week !  " 

The  man  had  brains,  for  he  had  passed  into  the 
college  a  long  way  first,  but  that  he  was  sadly 
deficient  in  the  most  elementary  knowledge  re- 
garding a  Staff  officer's  proper  conveyance  is 
obvious. 

Now,  hunting  will  at  any  rate  prevent  a  man 
appearing  in  any  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
ridiculous  lights.  You  will  admit  this  much,  dis- 
believer ?  Very  well,  we  will  start  with  that  and 
take  the  rest  piecemeal,  and  try  and  show,  chapter 
by  chapter,  the  various  other  things  that  hunting 
cannot  help  teaching,  and  the  many,  many  things  it 
may  be  made  to  teach  if  taken  m  the  right  way. 

As,  however,  it  is  hoped  that  these  pages  may, 
as  well  as  doing  this,  be  useful  to,  and  help  the 
would-be  and  the  young  and  inexperienced  horse- 
owning  soldier  in  getting  his  horse  and  his  kit,  in 
keeping  the  former,  and  looking  after  it,  and  in 
getting  the  best  value  out  of  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  slow,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  the 
Infantry  Drill  Book,  used  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  instruction  in  field  training — "  Each 
elementary  subject  must  in  turn  be  completely 
mastered  before  another  is  proceeded  with." 

This  will  no  doubt  bore  the  youth  who  cannot 
remember  the  first  time  he  rode,  and  scarcely  the 
first  time  he  hunted,  and  who  has  had  a  father,  a 
brother,  or  an  older  friend  to  instruct  him  in  the 
details  and  etiquette  of  the  chase. 
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Perhaps,  however,  even  such  a  one  may  find  a 
few  things  which  he  had  not  thought  of  before, 
while,  if  he  is  bored,  he  can  skip  all  the  details, 
and  look  only  for  what  his  hunting  can  teach  him 
as  regards  soldiering. 


CHAPTER    II 

CLOTHING 

The  first  thing  a  man  at  once  does  on  receiving 
orders  to  proceed  on  active  service,  is  to  buy  a  kit 
suitable  to  the  country  he  is  going  to  serve  in,  or  to 
overhaul  and  renovate  his  existing  active  service  kit, 
remembering  that  all  should  be  practically  as  good 
as  new,  for  he  never  knows  what  work  the  things 
may  have  to  stand,  or  when  he  can  replace  them. 

Our  young  idea  is  about  to  embark  for  a  campaign 
with  the  "  himage  of  war,"  and  he  must  have  a  kit. 
The  questions  are,  therefore,  what  kit?  how  much 
kit? 

How  much  kit  depends  on  the  weight  allowed  ;  ^ 
that  is,  in  the  "image  of  war"  campaign,  on  the 
length  of  the  purse. 

What  kit  depends  on  many  things  :  is  it  for  stag- 
hounds,  fox-hounds,  or  harriers  ?  Is  the  mount  to 
be  a  young  green  horse,  a  seasoned  hunter,  or  a 
pony  ?  Is  the  wearer  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
rider  ? 

1  By  the  Field  Service  Manuals  issued  on  June  i,  1899,  an 
officer  is  allowed  to  take  35  lbs.  weight  of  personal  baggage  in  the 
regimental  transport  wagons. 

15 
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One  thing  is  certain  :  whatever  the  kit  is,  it  should 
be  the  best  of  its  kind. 

A  well-known  and  most  charming  sporting  writer, 
who  has  now,  alas  !  joined  the  majority,^  wrote  some- 
what as  follows  : — "  It  is  a  duty  every  one  who 
hunts  owes  to  himself,  to  be  dressed  as  comfort- 
ably and  safely  as  possible,  and  it  is  a  duty  he 
owes  to  the  world  in  general,  to  look  as  well  as 
possible." 

To  this  should  be  added — "  It  is  a  duty  he  owes 
to  the  hunt  he  goes  out  with  to  be  dressed 
proper lyy 

Properly  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  recognized 
kit  for  the  different  sorts  of  hunting. 

We  will  now  take  these  three  duties,  show  how 
they  dovetail  one  into  the  other,  and  consider  what 
is  the  sort  of,  and  the  smallest  amount  of,  kit 
required  to  fulfil  them  when  hunting  with  each  kind 
of  hounds.  The  words  "  smallest  amount  "  are  used 
advisedly,  because  the  young  soldier  is  not  usually 
over-burdened  with  the  "  sinews  of  war."  Those 
who  have  well-filled  treasury  chests  can  buy  as  much 
kit  as  they  like. 

It  would  be  best,  perhaps,  to  take  harriers  first, 
because  the  kit  suitable  for  wear  with  them  nearly 
approaches  to  hacking  costume.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  "rat-catcher"  kit,  i.e.  the  mufti  of  hunt- 
ing. Even  "  rat-catcher,"  however,  has  its  etiquette 
— its  right  and  its  wrong. 

An  ounce  of  illustration  is  worth  a  pound  of 
1  The  late  Major  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville. 
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argument,  and  the  best  way  to  explain  the  right  and 
the  wrong  of  "  rat-catcher  "  kit  is  to  say — 

Look  on  Plate  No.  L,  Figures  i  and  2. 

Looking  at  these  two  pictures  the  captious  critic 
says — "  What  is  the  first  gentleman  going  to  do  ? 

"  Does  he  mean  to  commit  suicide  by  knocking 
his  head  against  a  bough  as  he  jumps  a  fence,  or  by 
falling  on  his  head  on  a  hard  piece  of  ground  ?  If 
so,  his  soft  cloth  cap  will  certainly  further  his 
wishes.  Perhaps  he  means  to  hang  himself,  by 
means  of  his  sailor-knot  tie,  in  the  first  fence  he 
comes  to  ?  Why  does  he  stick  his  thongless  crop 
up  in  the  air  like  that  ?  Is  he  going  to  brush  a 
walnut-tree,  or  to  throw  a  fly  ?  And  what  will  he 
do  without  a  thong  if  asked  to  stop  or  turn  a 
hound  ?  Is  he  going  to  write  down  an  account  of 
the  run,  and  the  number  of  the  fences  that  he  jumps, 
on  his  protruding  white  shirt  cuffs,  or  is  he  giving 
the  shirt  its  last  tour  of  duty  before  it  goes  to  the 
wash  ? 

"  By  his  short  round  coat  we  conclude  that  the 
gentleman  means  to  let  the  public  see  how  closely 
he  sticks  to  his  saddle,  while  the  broadside  position 
of  his  breeches  buttons  shows  that  he  is  no  anato- 
mist, and  the  tightness  of  the  breeches  in  the  thigh 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  made  for  a  ballet- 
dancer. 

"  No  doubt  his  spurs  contain  some  patent  clino- 
meter to  measure  the  slopes  of  the  banks  he  jumps, 
for  they  are  already  set  at  an   angle  of  forty-five 

degrees  with  the  ground." 

c 
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The  captious  critic  sums  up  by  asking  three 
questions — 

(i)  Is  this  gentleman  comfortably  and  safely 
dressed  ? 

(2)  Does  he  look  well  ? 

(3)  Is  he  a  credit  to  any  hunt  he  may  go  out 
with  ? 

About  the  second  picture  the  critic  says — 
"  The  gentleman  has  a  good  hard  felt  hat  to 
protect  his  head,  and  it  is  secured  by  a  double 
guard.  His  neat  stock  will  not  catch  in  the  fences. 
He  shows  no  white  cuffs,  but  wears  a  flannel  shirt. 
The  long  and  forward  cut  coat  sits  neatly  over  his 
thighs  and  his  horse's  back,  and  not  in  his  saddle, 
and  while  its  tails  will  hide  the  least-honoured  part 
of  his  person,  they  will  also  prevent  his  followers 
seeing  daylight  between  him  and  the  saddle  at  a 
chance  '  peck,'  etc. 

"His  strong,  useful  crop,  with  a  thong  and  a 
scarlet  lash,  is  held  near  the  upper  end,  and  the 
hand  holding  it  rests  in  an  easy  and  business-like 
attitude  on  his  thigh.  His  breeches  are  loose  in 
the  thigh,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  freedom  there, 
while  the  buttons  rest  in  the  bed  made  for  them  by 
nature  in  the  front  of  his  knee.  His  spurs  rest 
comfortably  above  the  swell  of  his  heel,  and  lie 
horizontally;  they  can  thus  reach  the  right  place,  i.e. 
a  hand's-breadth  behind  the  girths,  when  necessary." 
The  captious  critic  sums  up  by  saying — 
"  This  gentleman  is  safely  and  comfortably 
dressed;  he  looks  well,  and  he  is  properly  turned  out 
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Fig.    I  — Bad  "ratcatcher,"  bad  seat. 
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Fig.  2.— Good  "ratc.iuii< 
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for  hunting  with  harriers,  with  a  drag,  or  for  hunting 
with  fox  or  stae-hounds,  in  mufti  or  'rat-catcher'  kit." 

Figure  2  shows  us  the  appearance,  and  the  mode 
of  wearing  this  kit ;  the  material  and  colour  of  it  are 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  taste.  Go  to  a  good  firm, 
and  they  will  tell  you  what  is  fitting.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  the  coat  should  not  be  too 
thin  or  too  light  in  colour,  and  that  a  grey  Chipping- 
Norton  mixture  is  very  hard  to  beat  for  the 
breeches.  The  butcher-boots  may  be  either  patent 
or  blacking  leather,  according  to  taste  and  pocket. 
The  latter  are,  perhaps,  the  most  workmanlike.  A 
huntsman's  frock-coat,  made  of  some  darkish 
material,  may  be  worn  instead  of  the  morning  coat, 
if  desired. 

"  Rat-catcher  "  kit  will,  of  course,  do  for  hacking, 
but  it  is  perhaps  better  form,  looks  more  knowing, 
and  certainly  is  better  economy  to  wear  rather  a 
different  one.  A  round  coat  may  be  substituted  for 
the  tail  one,  a  pair  of  gaiters  for  the  butcher-boots, 
and  a  well-made  cloth  cap  for  the  hard  felt  hat, 
though  it  is  safer  to  wear  the  latter  if  any  "school- 
ing" is  to  be  done. 

Though  the  tail-coat  (but  not  the  frock)  may  be 
worn  with  the  gaiters,  it  does  not  look  well  to  wear 
the  short  coat  with  the  butcher-boots.  Why  this  is, 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
unwritten  law  of  etiquette  which  has  educated  the 
eye  in  this  respect. 

It  is  wise  to  wear  "rat-catcher"  kit  with  any 
hounds  when  riding  a  young  green  horse,  a  totally 
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strange  horse,  or  if  you  are  at  all  doubtful  of  your 
own  powers  of  "remaining"  over  a  fence. 

From  harriers  we  will  pass  to  stag-hounds.  Here 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  advise,  and  there  seems  no  un- 
written law  on  the  subject  ;  of  course  when  hunting 
the  wild  stag  the  pink  coat  is  correct.  With  the 
carted  deer  opinion  seems  to  differ  ;  some  wear  the 
pink  or  black,  some  the  rat-catcher,  some  adopt  a 
sort  of  cross  between  the  two,  and  wear  rat-catcher 
plus  a  tall  hat,  a  covert  or  frock  coat,  and  perhaps 
white  breeches.  Some  of  these  mongrel  kits,  notably 
the  "  Hames  of  Leicester "  one,^  look  neat  and 
workmanlike.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
try  and  find  out  if  the  master  or  the  influential 
members  of  the  hunt  have  any  feelings  on  the 
matter,  then  comply  with  these.  If  they  have  no 
wishes  wear  rat-catcher,  keeping  the  pink  for  the 
Image  proper,  which  we  will  now  pass  on  to. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  colour  to  be  worn  for  the 
campaign  with  the  "himage  of  war"  (Mr.  Jorrocks 
meant  /"ar-hunting  when  he  used  these  words) 
should  be  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the  bulk  of 
Britain's  army.  For  is  not  the  colour  of  the  pink 
coat  of  the  chase  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
scarlet  one  of  war? 

It  is  argued  by  some,  that  it  is  absurd  for  a  man 
with  one  horse  to  put  himself  into  pink,  but  this 
will  not  hold  water ;  if  the  horse  is  good,  the 
man  good,  and  he   subscribes  to  the  hounds,  why 

^  So  named  because  it  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Hames,  the 
Leicester  horse-dealer. 
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shouldn't  he  ?  Besides,  it  is  only  paying  due  respect 
to  the  hunt  he  goes  out  with. 

The  extra  cost  ?  Well,  it's  more  than  doubtful 
if  after  the  first  outlay  there  is  any  ;  pink  coats 
properly  looked  after  last  longer  than  any  others. 
Cut  ?  Either  a  morning  coat  with  the  tails  cut 
forward  or  a  huntsman's  frock  (the  swallow-tail  is 
coming  in  again  in  Leicestershire).  Go  to  a  good 
firm  and  leave  the  details  to  them,  but  don't  have 
too  thin  a  material.  Inner  sleeves  of  flannel  with 
an  elastic  band  at  the  wrist  add  greatly  to  comfort. 

Breeches  ?  Leathers  are  rather  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  washing  materials  have  taken  their 
place  ;  this  is  certainly  a  blessing  for  the  man  who 
has  not  got  a  good  valet. 

Boots  ?  Tops,  flesh  or  natural  colour  ;  bottoms, 
blacking  leather ;  eschew  patent  leather  and  varnish. 

Spurs  ?  Straight  and  long,  with  the  rowels  blunted 
in  any  case,  or,  unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  you 
only  use  them  when  you  want  to,  taken  right  out. 

Crop  ?  Plain,  strong,  and  serviceable,  with  a 
good  crook  for  pulling  open,  or  catching  and 
stopping  a  gate,  and  a  stout  thong,  not  too  long, 
with  a  scarlet  lash. 

Stocks  and  waistcoat  ?  Matter  of  taste,  but 
former  certainly  plain  white  without  any  coloured 
spots.     Avoid  flash  pins. 

To  show  the  tout-ensemble  we  must  again  resort 
to  illustration.  The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows 
what  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  hunting  get-up. 

For  cub-hunting  the  kit  is  of  course  rat-catcher, 
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and  on  the  hot  mornings  of  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  straw  hats,  Hght  coats,  polo  breeches,  and 
brown  boots  may  be  worn  if  desired. 

"  Now,"  as  Mr.  Mantalini  ^  would  say,  "  What  is 
the  demned  total  of  all  this  ? " 

It  might  be  put  down  roughly  at  ^40  to  ^50, 
made  up  somewhat  as  follows  : — 


15 
o 

10 
o 

5 
o 


MUFTI   OR  "RAT-CATCHER." 

"  Billy  Coke  "  -  hat ;  specially  hard,  with  padded 
lining,  ring,  and  black  hat-guard,  say 

Coat,  morning,  with  tails  cut  forward,  say 

Waistcoat,  say      .... 

Breeches,  say       .... 

Butcher-boots  and  garters,  say 

Spurs,  say    ..... 

Stocks  (buy  one  of  good  pattern  and  get  your 
sisters  or  cousins  to  make  as  many  more  as 
you  want),  say      ...... 

"THE   UNIFORM.' 

Tall  hat,  specially  hard,  with  padded  lining,  braided 

guard,  and  ring,  say 
Pink  coat  (black  rather  less),  say  . 
Waistcoat,  yellow  flannel,  say 
Two  pairs  white  washing  breeches,  say 
Top  boots,  say    .... 
Garters,  white,  two  pairs,  say 
(Etceteras,  see  above) 


1  Vide  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

2  "  Billy-cock  "  is  a  corruption  of  "  Billy  Coke  " — Mr.  William 
Coke  (afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester)  having  originated,  or  at  least 
adopted  the  hat  so  named. 
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For  training  or  driving  to  the  meet  a  suitable 
great-coat  (a  box-cloth  one  costing  about  ^10  is 
nicest,  and  will  last  a  life-time)  and  two  white  cotton 
aprons  (to  keep  the  breeches  clean)  must  be  added 
to  the  above. 

The  next  thing  is,  where  to  get  it  all  ?  The 
answer  is,  at  any  good  and  zvell-knoivn  sporting 
tailors  and  boot-makers,  Mark  the  word  "sport- 
ing," for  it's  no  use  asking  an  ordinary  tailor,  not 
even  the  very  best,  to  make  hunting  clothes.  He 
will  make  you  a  perfectly-fitting  walking  coat,  no 
doubt,  but  directly  you  get  on  a  horse  it  will  seem 
to  be  thrown  all  out  of  gear,  will  have  no  "spring," 
in  fact,  while  his  breeches  will  be  worse.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  boots,  and  they  will  be  difficult  to 
put  on,  to  get  off,  and  uncomfortable  to  wear, 
besides  they  won't  be  made  right. 

One  word  about  going  to  the  well-known  and 
fashionable  tailor  for  the  first  time  :  unless  he  thinks 
you  are  likely  to  be  a  large  customer,  the  odds  are 
that  you  do  not  get  his  best  workmen  put  on  to 
your  things,  and  when  trying  them  on  you  will 
have  to  show  that  you  mean  to  have  the  best  fit 
that  the  firm  can  produce. 

"Why,  dash  it  all,  the  idiot  who  writes  all  this 
must  be  a  universal  outfitter  himself" — the  reader 
has  probably  said  long  before  this.  Well,  he  isn't, 
but  is  only  jotting  down  what  experience  has  shown 
him  may  be  useful  to  the  ingenuous  youth  about  to 
become  a  votary  and  a  pupil  of  Diana. 

Just  two  more  remarks,  and  we  have  done  with 
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dress.  It  will  add  greatly,  not  only  to  comfort,  but 
also  to  the  easiness  with  which  the  reins  can  on 
occasions  be  held,  if  a  pair  of  thick,  large  worsted 
gloves  are  carried  under  the  saddle-flaps  when 
hunting.  Placed  there  they  are  kept  dry  and  warm, 
and  can  easily  be  got  at  should  rain  come  on.  Wet 
dogskin  or  buckskin  gloves  are  very  uncomfortable, 
and  what  is  worse  the  reins  slip  through  them.  The 
same  applies  to  bare  hands. 

Poor  "  Roddy  "  Owen  might  always  be  observed, 
when  riding  a  race  on  a  wet  day,  wearing  woollen 
gloves,  and  on  one  very  wet  day  at  Aldershot,  it 
was  generally  said  that  he  won  through  being  able 
to  comfortably  hold  his  reins  with  them,  while  the 
other  riders'  reins  kept  slipping  through  their  bare 
cold  hands. 

A  flask  carried  in  a  pocket  is  dangerous,  for  a 
fall  on  it  may  mean  a  bad  contusion  or  a  broken 
rib,  therefore  have  it  in  a  case  attached  to  the 
saddle.     A  plain  horn-shaped  one  looks  best. 

The  sceptical  individual  is  probably  beginning 
to  grin  with  triumph  about  this  time,  and  say  to 
himself,  "  Except  for  a  few  solitary  points  mentioned, 
where  do  the  lessons  for  soldiering  come  in  in  this 
chapter  ?     Do  we  want  our  soldiers  to  be  dandies  }'' 

The  answer  is  to  join  conclusions  with  him  at  once 
and  say,  "  Yes,  certainly  we  do,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
make  them  effeminate  fops." 

What  said  the  Iron  Duke  about  dandies  as 
soldiers  ? 

What  about  the  story  of  the  Guardsman  in  the 
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Crimea  who  stood  with  his  back  to  a  heavy  fire, 
daintily  drawing  on  his  white  kid  gloves,  and  saying 
to  his  somewhat  shaken  company,  "What's  the 
matter,  men,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  and  they  pulled 
themselves  together.  To  go  to  ancient  history, 
what  about  the  Spartans  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  ? 

Where  would  "  pride  and  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war"  be  without  dandyism  ? 

How  would  our  volunteer  army  be  recruited 
unless  the  dress  attracted — /.  e.  unless  there  was  an 
innate  love  of  smartness  in  men  ?  And  how  much 
does  this  feeling  of  smartness  contribute  to  give 
them  that  alertness  of  carriage  and  movement  so 
different  from  the  majority  of  civilians  ?  Why  do 
we  pay  so  much  attention  to  keeping  our  men  clean 
and  smart,  to  the  set  of  a  tunic,  to  the  shine  of  a 
button  ?  Why  ? — 'because  cleanness  and  smartness — 
dandyism  in  fact — means  self-respect,  without  which 
no  man  is  worth  a  .  .  .  We  had  almost  sworn  !  We 
mean  a  rap  ...  as  a  soldier. 

Who  is  to  set  the  example  in  this,  as  in  all  things, 
from  the  fit  of  a  belt  to  the  charging  of  a  breach,  but 
the  Officer  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Men  with  ragged,  dirty,  and  un- 
soldierlike  clothes,  improvised  head-dresses,  and 
unshaven  chins,  cannot  help  looking  at  each  other 
and  thinking,  "  I  am  just  as  bad  as  that  chap,  what 
a  blackguard  I  must  look."  Thus  they  go  about 
feeling  blackguards,  and  this  very  soon  ends  in 
their  being  blackguards. 
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Personal  experience  on  active  service  has  seen 
this  process  actually  take  place  in  one  body  of  men, 
through  want  of  regard  for  appearances  on  the  part 
of  the  officers,  and  prevented  in  another  body,  serving 
in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  conditions,  by 
due  regard  for  them.  In  the  first  case  razors  were 
thrown  away  on  board  ship,  thus  the  men  landed  on 
the  scene  of  action  feeling  and  looking  dirty.  Then 
they  were  allowed  to  lose  (or  rather  throw  away) 
their  helmets,  which  had  to  be  replaced  by  "  swash- 
buckler "  hats  {i.  e.  the  sort  of  soft  wide-awake  hat 
universally  worn  by  civilians  in  Africa).  Excellent 
hats  these  are  in  their  way,  but  they  were  not 
uniform,  and  uniform  means  discipline. 

The  rest  soon  followed — dirt,  standing  anyhow  in 
the  ranks,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  go  downhill !  They 
looked  at  each  other,  and  saw  that  they  looked  like 
blackguards,  and  they  became  them,  got  drunk,  got 
out  of  hand,  and  did  many  things  that  got  them  and 
their  Corps  a  very  bad  name. 

It  all  came  from  the  throwing  away  of  the  razors 
and  the  losing  of  the  helmets  ! 

In  the  other  case  razors  were  taken,  and  the  men 
made  to  shave  whenever  possible,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  lose  their  helmets.  In  a  word,  appear- 
ances were  kept  up  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  keeping  up  appearances  means  with  the  soldier 
keeping  up  discipline. 

Is  this  not  why  the  Iron  Duke  liked  his  officers  to 
be  dandies?  Is  it  not  also  a  reason  why  hunting, 
which  teaches  a  man  to  dress  himself  beautifully  in 
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pink  and  white  to  gallop  through  mud,  and  perhaps 
to  go  head  over  heels  into  a  boggy  ditch  before  he 
has  been  out  an  hour,  should  be  the  best  of  schools 
to  teach  him  to  set  an  example  to  his  men,  and  also 
to  see  that  they  themselves  turn  out  as  well  as 
possible  under  all  circumstances  ? 

A  dear  old  commanding  officer,  the  late  Colonel 
C.  H.  Browne,  C.B.,  known  in  the  service  generally 
as  "  Charlie  Browne,"  used  to  say  to  us  subalterns — 
"If  you  fellows  hunt  and  race  I  will  have  you 
properly  dressed.  Think  of  my  feelings  if  it  comes 
to  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  you  are  laid  out  badly 
turned  out  ?  " 

Bear  this  in  mind,  young  idea,  and  remember  also 
that  as  an  officer  you  have  a  position  to  keep  up 
both  in  and  out  of  uniform. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  is  meant  to  infer  that 
because  a  man  has  a  bad  kit  he  must  be  a  bad  horse- 
man or  an  indifferent  sportsman.  There  are  good 
horses  in  all  shapes,  and  good  sportsmen  and  horse- 
men are  as  often  as  not  found  beneath  the  worst  of 
hats  and  clothed  in  the  most  unfashionable  of  coats. 

We  are  perhaps  beginning  to  "  dwell "  on  the  line 
and  must  "get  for'ard,"  for  though  the  tailor,  com- 
bined with  the  barrack  square  drill,  can  make  up  the 
body  of  the  officer,  he  cannot  make  his  fighting 
intelligence,  and  it  is  our  business  to  show  how 
hunting  can  go  a  long  way  towards  doing  so. 

Before  turning  over  the  page,  however,  it  would 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  remind  the  ingenuous  youth 
that  it  is  not  the  kit  alone  that  makes  up  the  whole, 
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it's  the  way  it's  worn,  the  seat,  the  position  of  the 
hands  and  elbows,  the  je  ne  sais  quoi,  the  tout- 
ensemble,  the  hall  mai'k,  in  fact,  of  the  "right  sort." 
It  would  also  be  well  to  say  to  him  : — 

"  Yet  a  word  in  thy  ear — 'tis  an  adage  oft  told — 
All  glittering  most  bravely  e'en  here  is  not  gold. 
And  if  by  naught  else  save  the  glitter  you're  caught, 
You  may  scorn  in  its  strongholds  the  Spirit  of  Sport. 
For  it  lies  not  in  Hammond  alone,  nor  in  Kidd ; 
Oh  !  ill  with  '  war's  image '  'twould  fare  if  it  did. 
It  holds  not  sweet  converse  with  swagger  or  brag, 
Nor  the  set  of  a  coat,  nor  the  shape  of  a  nag  : 
It  lurks  not,  I'll  swear,  in  one  feeling  of  pride. 
And  glance  supercilious  on  friend  at  your  side. 
Though  the  man  at  your  flank  not  a  grace  may  adorn, 
Though  his  mount  barely  thrive  on  his  hardly-earned  corn, 
Though  poorly  conditioned  and  rough  be  that  steed. 
Ill-fitted  his  tackle,  inferior  his  breed. 
'  You  may  laugh  till  I  win ;  you  may  scorn  me,  in  short, 
Here  I'll  take  a  leg  up,'  cries  the  Spirit  of  Sport.'"  ^ 

1  Extract   from   some   verses   on    "  The   Spirit   of  Sport "   by 
"  Winifred." 


CHAPTER  III 

EQUIPMENT    AND    NECESSARIES 

As  the  marching  order  equipment  is  to  the 
soldier,  so  is  the  saddle,  the  bridle,  etc.,  to  the  horse  ; 
and  the  efficiency  and  comfort,  let  alone  the  appear- 
ance, of  the  latter,  like  that  of  the  former,  depends 
a  great  deal  on  whether  his  equipment  is  suitable, 
comfortable,  and  fits  him  well,  or  the  reverse. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  something  about  not 
"  spoiling  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar."  This 
applies  to  us  just  now  very  much  indeed.  We  have 
got  our  own  kit ;  now  comes  the  equipment  for  the 
horse,  the  saddle,  the  bridle,  and  many  other  neces- 
saries. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is,  as  with  the  horse 
(Chapter  V.),  ask  advice  from  those  who  know  ;  the 
next  is,  as  with  our  own  kit,  go  to  good  firms  ; 
and  the  first,  second,  and  third  are,  don't  stint 
the  tar. 

A  good  saddle  costs  but  little  more  than  a  bad 
one,  it  lasts  twice  as  long,  it  always  pleases  the  eye, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
fit,  and  be  comfortable  to  the  horse,  therefore  have 

a  good  one.     The  same  applies  to  the  bridle,  and 
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everything  else  connected  with  the  horse  and  the 
stable. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  poor  young  Prince 
Imperial  might  have  escaped  but  for  the  breaking 
of  a  strap  on  his  saddle.  He  caught  hold  of  it  in 
his  efforts  to  get  on  to  his  moving  horse,  it  was 
"  shoddy,"  and  broke  in  his  hand !  The  rest  is 
only  too  well  known.  We  hope  that  our  young 
soldier  may  never  be  placed  in  the  same  dreadful 
predicament ;  let  him,  however,  beware  ;  moreover, 
the  hunting-field  will  find  out  the  "  shoddy  "  like 
active  service  does,  and  he  will  look  very  foolish 
if,  after  duly  holding  on  to  his  reins  through  the 
catherine-wheel-like  turns  which  end  in  a  "  buster," 
he  loses  his  horse  through  the  breaking  of  leather 
or  buckle. 

To  begin  with  the  saddle,  it  should  be  plain 
flapped,  and  of  a  fair  size.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
use  a  small  saddle  for  hunting  just  because  it  is 
light,  it  does  not  distribute  the  weight  so  well  as  a 
bigger  one,  and  is  therefore  far  more  likely  to  give 
a  sore  back.  For  hacking  this  does  not  apply  so 
much,  because  the  weight  is  not,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
horse  for  so  long  at  a  time.  The  saddle  should  be 
leather  lined,  or  be  used  with  a  leather  numnah  cut 
to  fit  it  exactly.      No  other  form  of  numnah  is  good. 

Bridle — must  suit  the  horse,  therefore  the  exact 
sort  cannot  be  named,  but  as  most  horses  go  in  the 
conventional  double  bridle,  we  will  take  that  as  an 
example.  It  must  be  made  of  good  leather.  This 
means  going  to  a  good  firm  and  giving  a  fair  price. 


Plate  III. 


Fig.    I. 

A  bad,  and  badly  fitting,  saddle  with  the  stirrup  irons 
hanging  wrong. 


Fig.  2. 
A  bad  bridle,  badly  put  on. 
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It  must  be  sewn  on  to  the  bits,  nothing  looks  worse 
than  buckles. 

Breastplate. — This,  in  most  countries  and  with  a 
well-shaped  horse,  is  of  little  practical  use,  but  it  is 
periodically  fashionable,  and  it  sets  off  the  forehand 
of  a  horse. 

Having  got  these  three  articles,  the  next  thing  is  — 
"  How  to  put  them  on  ? " 

No  doubt  every  man  who  rides,  and  every  groom, 
thinks  he  knows  all  about  it  ;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  very  many  of  both  do  not  know,  and  how 
many  more  of  the  former  do  not  see  when  the  horse 
is  brought  out  with  both  saddle  and  bridle  badly  put 
on  and  badly  fitted. 

Plates  III.  and  IV.  show  the  same  mare  with  a  bad 
saddle  and  bridle  badly  put  on,  and  a  good  saddle 
and  a  bridle  properly  put  on  and  fitted.  To  the 
uninitiated  there  may  not  appear  much  difference 
in  these  pictures,  so  we  had  better  go  through  the 
various  points. 

I n  Plate  III.  Figure  i ,  the  saddle  is  an  old  and  badly 
shaped  one,  it  has  ugly  knee  rolls  which  will  prevent 
the  rider  easily  getting  his  leg  back  into  its  place 
after  a  "  peck,"  or  forward  when  he  wants  to  avoid  a 
tree  in  a  fence.  It  is  too  short  in,  and  has  too  much 
stuffing  in  the  flaps.  It  is  insufficiently  stuffed  both 
under  the  pommel  and  the  cantle,  and  therefore 
down  on  the  mare's  withers  and  backbone  :  this  is 
bound  to  give  a  sore  back  in  two  places. 

In  Figure  2  of  the  same  plate  the  bridle  has  most 
horrible  buckles  which  join  it  to  the  bits,  and  the 
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mare  can  no  more  look  well  in  it  than  a  lady  can  in 
a  vulgar  bonnet.  The  bridoon  is  so  thin  as  to  be 
almost  like  a  piece  of  string,  while  it  is  so  high  in 
the  mare's  mouth  that  it  wrinkles  up  the  corners. 
The  bit  is  jammed  close  up  to  the  bridoon  with 
the  result  that  the  desperately  tight  and  twisted 
curb-chain,  which  is  inside  the  bridoon,  is  far  above 
the  chin-groove.  Neither  curb,  bit,  nor  bridoon  can 
act  properly  as  they  are  placed  ;  moreover,  they  are 
uncomfortable,  and  will  assuredly  irritate  all  light- 
mouthed  and  most  high-couraged  animals.  The 
breastplate  is  so  tight  that  it  miust  cause  a  gall. 
The  stirrup-leathers,  by  the  way  the  irons  hang, 
have  evidently  not  been  put  on  to  their  proper  sides, 
and  a  rider  who  lost  one  iron  would  not  be  able  to 
recover  it  easily. 

In  Plate  IV.,  Figure  i,  the  saddle  is  a  good  and 
well-shaped  one,  it  fits  the  mare,  and  is  well  off  her 
withers  and  her  backbone,  its  flaps  are  long  and 
will  not  catch  the  tops  of  the  rider's  boots,  while 
the  absence  of  stuffing  makes  them  sit  close  to  the 
mare's  sides.  The  stirrup-leathers  have  been  put 
on  their  proper  sides,  and  therefore  the  irons  hang 
at  right  angles  to  the  mare,  and  would  be  easily 
found  by  the  rider's  foot.  The  bridle,  Figure  2,  is 
sewn  on  to  the  bit,  and  it  thus  looks  neat  and 
workmanlike.  The  thick  bridoon  lies  easily  in  the 
mare's  mouth  and  does  not  wrinkle  the  corners. 
The  bit  is  in  its  right  place,  i.  e.  two  inches  above  the 
corner  tooth  (one  inch  above  the  tusk  of  the  horse) ; 
the  result  is  that  the  evenly  laid,  correctly  hooked 


Plate  IV. 


Fir,.  I. 
A  good,  and  well  fitting  saddle,  with  the  stirrup  irons  hanging  right. 


Fig.  2. 
A  good  bridle,  well  put  on. 
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qn,  and  not  too  tight  curb-chain  lies  in  the  place 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  for  it  by  nature, 
the  chin-groove.  The  throat-lash  is  just  sufficiently 
tight  to  play  its  part,  i.  e.  to  keep  the  bridle  on. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  breastplate,  its  part 
being  to  keep  the  saddle  from  slipping  back.  The 
tout  -  ensemble  is  business-like,  comfortable,  and 
becoming. 

A  word  about  the  curb-chain.  The  majority  of 
grooms  know  that  it  should  be  evenly  laid,  but  very 
many  do  not  know  how  to  hook  it  on  correctly  ;  they 
do  not  think,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them 
understand,  even  when  they  are  told,  that  to  set 
the  flat,  and  not  the  edge,  against  the  horse's  chin 
they  must  hook  it  apparently  backwards. 

The  photographs  on  the  next  page  will  explain 
better  than  any  words  what  is  meant. 

Regarding  the  stirrups,  or  rather  the  leathers,  if 
they  are  not  always  put  on  the  same  sides,  the  irons 
will  not  hang  right  {vide  Figure  2,  Plate  III.,  and 
Figure  2,  Plate  IV.).  Should,  however,  the  leathers 
be  new,  or  there  be  not  time  to  change  them  when 
the  horse  is  brought  out,  they  may  be  made  to  hang 
at  right  angles  to  the  horse  by  giving  them  several 
twists  towards  his  tail,  stretching  them  downwards 
and  then  letting  them  go. 

With  some  slight  modifications,  necessitated  by 
difference  of  make  and  shape,  the  foregoing  remarks 
apply  to  the  military  saddle  and  bridle.  Moreover, 
will  not  the  eye,  to  which  it  has  become  second 
nature  to  see  at  a  glance,  as  the  horse  is  brought 
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out  of  the  stable  accoutred  for  the  chase,  that 
saddle,  bridle,  etc.,  are  properly  put  on,  take  readily 
to  the  inspection  of  men  and  horses  on  the  parade 
ground  ?  Therefore  the  lessons  of  this  chapter  for 
the  soldier  are  obvious. 


CHAPTER    IV 

INTERIOR    ECONOMY    AND    SUPPLY 

Good  interior  economy  makes  a  comfortable,  a 
happy,  and  a  contented  regiment  or  battalion,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  good  one. 

On  the  contrary,  no  good  results  can  be  expected 
where  there  is  a  want  of  system,  of  interest,  and  of 
supervision  on  the  part  of  those  in  command  ;  while 
discontent  is  the  deadliest  of  enemies  of  efficiency. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  stable. 

Our  soldier  knows  when  his  horse  is  saddled  and 
bridled  properly,  he  must  also  know  when  he  is 
properly  fed,  groomed,  and  generally  looked  after. 

This  volume  would  outgrow  all  proportions  were 
every  detail  regarding  these,  and  other  things 
connected  with  the  horse,  gone  into, — besides,  one 
of  its  principles  is  not  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  over  and  over  again  in  many  much  better 
productions. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  deals  fully, ^  and  at 
the  same  time  concisely,  with  feeding,  with  the  how, 
the  why,  and  the  wherefore  of  grooming,  and  also 
with  exercise  ;  while  Major  M.  F.  Rimington's  little 

^  In  Horses  and  Stables. 
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book  on  stable  management  puts  the  whole  thing 
in  a  nutshell,  and  is  one  that  all  young  soldiers 
fond  of  horses  should  possess.^ 

There  are,  however,  just  a  few  points  which  these 
books  do  not  look  at  in  the  light  that  this  volume 
is  trying  to  do,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
complete  novice.  One  of  these  points  is,  "I  have 
a  groom  of  whom  I  mean  to  be  master — can  I  tell 
him  exactly  what  I  expect  him  to  do  daily  ? " 
Many  horse-owners,  after  a  little  reflection,  will 
answer,  "  Of  course  I  know,  but  I  can't  run  through 
it  in  detail."  Well,  Mr.  Owner,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to,  for  how  can  you  expect  a  man  to  do  his 
work  properly  if  his  master  doesn't  know  what  he 
ought  to  do,  and  therefore  cannot  be  appreciative 
when  he  does  it  well  } 

Much  more  does  this  apply  to  the  soldier  who 
has  no  stud,  or  experienced  groom,  but  merely  a 
more  or  less  inexperienced  "  Thomas  Atkins "  to 
look  after  his  stable. 

The  routine  laid  down  below  will  at  any  rate  give 
him  something  to  go  upon,  and  enable  him  to  tell 
his  groom  what  he  expects  done. 

STABLE   ROUTINE. 

6  to  6.30  a.m. — Water,  feed,  pick  out  and  wash  in 
side  of  horse's  feet.    Clear  litter  out  of  stall  and  sweep 
floor  clean,  putting  litter  in  spare  stall,  or  outside, 
to  dry.     When  the  horse  has  finished  his  feed,  turn 

1  Stable  Management^  by  Major  M.  F.  Rimington,  Inniskilling 
Dragoons.     Gale  &  Polden  :  price  dd. 
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him  round  in  stall  and  fold  his  clothing  back  on  his 
hind-quarters,  clean  one  side  of  his  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  legs,  then  the  other  side.  After  this, 
turn  him  round  again,  sweep  his  clothing  right  off 
and  clean  his  hind-quarters.  Sponge  eyes,  nostrils, 
and  under  dock.  When  grooming  is  finished  put 
on  the  day  clothing  and  give  some  hay. 

8  to  ^.2i'^. — Go  to  breakfast. 

9  to  9.30. — Put  on  exercising  saddle  and  bridle 
and  knee-caps  and  go  to  exercise. 

II  to  11.30. — Water  and  feed. 

12.30  p.m. — Put  litter  neatly  back  in  stall  and 
give  horse  some  hay. 

12.45. — Go  to  dinner. 

3  to  3.30. — Water  and  feed. 

6.30  to  7. — Put  on  night-clothing,  water,  feed, 
and  bed  down.  Before  leaving  the  stable  for  the 
night  give  the  balance  of  the  hay  allowed. 

The  groom  should  also  be  told  to  note  well  the 
following : — 

1.  Horses  must  always  be  watered  before  being 
fed  and  nevei'  directly  afterwards. 

2.  Nothing  will  prevent  a  horse  looking  well  so 
surely  as  want  of  water,  and  it  should  always  be  left 
in  his  stall. 

3.  Even  if  a  horse  is  only  getting  two  "  feeds  "  a 
day  he  must  be  fed  four  times,  half  a  "  feed  "  being 
given  at  each  of  the  times  named  above. 

4.  If  horses  are  going  out,  their  watering  and 
feeding  must  be  put  back,  or  forward,  to  suit  the 
time  they  will  be  wanted.     They  must  not  be  fed 
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within  an  hour  of  ordinary  work,  or  within  two  hours 
of  fast  work. 

5.  Always  see  that  the  manger  is  clean  before 
giving  a  horse  his  feed,  and  look  well  for  stones, 
etc.,  in  the  oats. 

6.  Remember  that  it  is  most  important  that  a 
horse  should  be  watered  and  fed  regularly,  and, 
above  all,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning. 

7.  Few  things  are  worse  for  a  horse  than  a  hot 
and  close  stable,  and  nothing  makes  him  so  likely  to 
catch  cold. 

8.  On  no  account  is  litter  to  be  left  piled  up  under 
the  manger. 

9.  When  a  horse  comes  in  from  work  he  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  allowed  to  drink  directly  his 
bridle  is  taken  off.  His  saddle  should  be  ungirthed, 
raised  off  his  back,  and  put  back  again,  and  a  rug 
thrown  over  his  loins  while  he  is  being  dressed. 
His  feet  should  be  washed  out  inside,  and  stones, 
etc.,  carefully  looked  for.  When  the  saddle  is  re- 
moved the  horse's  back  should  be  thoroughly  dried. 
If  it  is  near  feeding  time  he  should  be  fed  after 
being  clothed  up. 

10.  The  dangerous  time  to  give  a  horse  water  of 
ordinary  temperature  is  not  when  he  is  hot,  but 
when  he  is  getting  cold,  is  much  exhausted,  or  has 
just  been  fed. 

1 1 .  Reinember  always  that  a  horse  is  entirely  at 
your  mercy,  and  cannot  ask  for  his  water  and  food  or 
complain  if  he  is  badly  treated. 

No  groom,  however  good,  will  be  the  worse  for 
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having  all  the  above  impressed  on  him  by  the 
master,  and  with  many,  very  many,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so  if  you  want  your  horses  to  be 
fit,  and  free  from  colic,  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines, etc. 

The  ignorance  of  so-called  grooms  is  astounding, 
and  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  "  I  will  give  him  some 
water  when  he  is  cool,"  or  *'  when  he  has  eaten  his 
feed,"  still  prevail. 

Why  they  did  not,  and  do  not,  kill  more  horses 
than  they  did  and  do,  can  only  be  regarded  as  one 
more  example  of  how  well  outraged  Nature  adapts 
herself  to  circumstances. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  only  necessary  for  the  young, 
and  indeed  every  horse-owner,  to  be  able  to  lay 
down  the  law,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  explain 
why  he  does  so,  or  what  he  says  will  be  put  down  as 
"  My  bloke's  fads." 

He  must  be  able  to  say,  "  You  must  feed  early, 
because  a  horse's  stomach  is  empty  long  before 
morning." 

"  You  must  feed  at  least  four  times  a  day,  because 
a  horse's  stomach  is  very  small." 

"  You  must  not  give  water  directly  after  food, 
because  it  may  wash  undigested  food  into  the 
wrong  place  and  give  the  horse  what  you  would 
call  'gripes'  (i.e.  colic)." 

"  You  must  water  and  feed  regularly,  because  if 
you  do  not  a  horse  expects  and  pines  for  his  food, 
and  so  loses  condition." 

"You    must    look   for   stones,    etc.,   in   his   oats, 
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because  if  he  grinds  one  with  his  teeth  it  may  put 
him  off  his  feed." 

"  You  must  not  take  his  saddle  right  off  when  he 
is  hot,  because  this  may  raise  blisters  and  so  give 
him  a  sore  back." 

"  You  must  not  bring  him  out  for  me  to  ride 
directly  after  his  feed,  because  it  may  give  him  a 
stitch  in  his  side  (z.  e.  colic),  like  it  does  you  to  run 
after  dinner." 

"  You  must  not  pile  the  litter  under  his  manger, 
because  it  smells,  and  the  smell  goes  up  into  his 
food.  How  would  you  like  a  lot  of  dirty  clothes 
piled  up  under  your  breakfast  table  ? " 

"You  must  not  merely  add  water  to  the  pail 
which  the  horse  has  in  his  stable,  but  you  must 
throw  away  any  water  left,  and  change  or  clean 
the  pail  before  filling  it  again." 

Finally,  perhaps,  it  may  be  necessary,  though  we 
will  hope  not,  to  say,  "  If  you  were  dumb  and  I  did 
not  bring  you  your  food,  and  knocked  you  about, 
how  would  you  like  it  ?  " 

As  well  as  talk  the  horse-owner  must  be  able  to 
act,  and  he  should  know  how  to  take  up  brush  and 
curry-comb,  stand  well  away  from  his  horse,  and 
show  his  groom  how  he  should  put  his  weight  into 
his  work.  Scratching  at  a  horse  as  if  you  were 
combing  your  hair  is  no  use  whatever. 

"  Taking  up  brush  and  curry-comb  "  does  not 
mean  that  the  latter  is  to  be  actually  applied  to  the 
horse.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  never  touch  him, 
its  use  being  merely  to  clean  the  brush,  and  for  this 
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purpose  it  is  held  in  the  hand  not  holding  the  latter. 
It  is  very  strange  how  many  people  seem  ignorant 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  curry-comb.  So  much  is 
this  so,  that  a  very  popular,  and,  as  a  rule,  most 
correctly  informed  sporting  library  has,  in  its  book 
on  hunting,  the  following  sentence — *'  Unless  the 
animal  is  very  diligently  curry-combed  and  brushed, 
scurf  will  form,  close  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  affect 
the  horse's  health." 

"Brushed,"  of  course,  but  "curry-combed"  (!), 
well,  try  it  on  with  a  thin-skinned,  high-couraged 
horse,  and  see  what  happens.  Yet  some  so-called 
grooms  do  think  it  should  be  used  on  the  horse  ; 
but  then,  as  has  been  remarked  on  page  39,  their 
ignorance  is  proverbial. 

Fact  will  again  give  us  one  or  two  instances.  A 
good  and  apparently  knowledgable  groom  sees  an 
old  blemish  on  a  horse  and  says,  "  Ah,  he  must 
have  been  bitten  there  by  a  snake  when  young,  and 
the  hair  has  never  grown."  (!)  Again,  "  What 
beautiful  small  legs."  (!)  One  more — a  lady's 
groom,  sent  to  look  at  a  horse  with  a  view  to 
purchase  it  for  her  (one  of  the  worst  things  to  do, 
by  the  way,  unless  you  are  very  sure  of  your  man), 
says  that  his  hocks  are  wrong,  and  when  asked 
to  say  where,  points  to  the  os  calcis,  and  says,  "  It's 
too  long  "  (!).  This  worthy  had  not  had  his  palm 
greased,  and  he  wanted  to  crab,  but  he  made  a  bad 
shot,  for  extra  length  in  the  os  calcis  means  extra 
leverage,  and  therefore  increased  power,  in  the 
hock. 
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No  man  can  turn  out  his  best  work  with  bad 
or  insufficient  tools,  therefore  the  groom  must  not 
be  stinted  in  the  way  of  brushes,  rubbers,  sponges, 
and  cleaning  things  and  material  generally.  For 
these  necessaries  (we  do  not  say  for  saddles  and 
bridles)  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  are  excellent, 
and  they  give  in  their  price-book  a  very  complete 
list  of  what  is  required  for  one  and  for  two  horses  ; 
more  than  is  required  is,  in  fact,  given,  as  a  carriage  as 
well  as  a  horse  seems  to  have  its  wants  considered. 

While  on  the  subject  of  stable  necessaries  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  Government  body-brush  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  its  price  is  only  2s.  ^d.  as 
against  from  55.  to  8^.  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  or  at  a  saddler's.  Our  young  soldier  can 
of  course  obtain  it  on  repayment.  There  is  also 
another  article  which  may  be  found  in  her  Majesty's 
Stores,  and  which  is  a  great  preventive  of  waste, 
i.e.  a  hay-net.  If  a  horse's  hay  is  given  to  him  in 
this  he  cannot  throw  it  all  out  in  trying  to  find  the 
best  pieces,  as  he  can,  and  often  does,  when  it  is 
put  into  the  hay-rack.  Once  on  the  floor  a  great 
part  of  the  hay  is  stamped  upon  and  spoilt. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  deals  with  clothing,  bandages, 
bedding,  etc.  All  this  should  be  carefully  noted, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it.  Remember, 
however,  one  thing  regarding  bedding,  if  a  horse 
eats  it,  you  must  stop  him  somehow,  and  the  best 
and  surest  way  is  to  put  him  on  some  bedding  which 
he  cannot  eat,  such  as  moss  litter,^  sawdust,  or 
1  Some  horses  will  eat  the  roots  in  this. 
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shavings.  The  latter,  called  in  the  trade  "  shruff," 
makes  a  very  clean,  sweet,  and  comfortable  bed. 
They  are  unfortunately  difficult  to  get  unless  you 
happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  builder's  work- 
shop or  mill.  If  he  keeps  on  eating  large  quantities 
of  straw  he  will  never  be  fit  to  go,  and  it  may  in 
the  end  break  his  wind   or  make  him  a  roarer. 

While  on  the  subject  of  wind,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  always  damp  the  food  of  a 
whistler  or  roarer.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  give 
him  his  water  out  of  an  old  tar-barrel. 

Note  especially  what  Sir  Frederick  says  about 
ventilation.  Many  more  horses  cough  from  being 
in  a  hot  stable  than  from  a  cold  one,  and  most 
stables  are  too  hot  and  close  when  the  groom  has 
his  way  about  the  ventilation.  On  no  account  let 
the  dirt  be  washed  off  your  horses'  legs  when  they 
come  in  from  work  or  exercise.  Rather  than  this, 
if  for  any  reason,  such  as  pressure  of  time,  etc.,  the 
dirt  cannot  be  got  off  at  once,  let  the  legs  be 
bandaged  loosely  and  the  dirt  bj^tished  off  when 
they  are  dry.  Nothing  leads  to  cracked  heels,  etc., 
so  much  as  the  washing  and  not  drying  immediately 
afterwards.  If  you  had  two  men  to  each  horse 
washing  would  be  very  well. 

One  word  about  shoeing.  Get  your  blacksmith 
to  shoe  your  horses  as  described  by  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram  in  chapter  Ixiv.  of  Horses  and  Stables; 
take  him  the  book,  show  him  the  pictures,  and  tell 
him  quietly,  putting  it  as  if  it  was  your  fad,  and  not 
as  if  you  wanted  to  teach  him  his  work  ;  but  in  any 
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case  make  him  do  as  you  want,  or  leave  him  for 
some  other  smith  who  will.  The  form  of  shoe 
advised  by  Sir  Frederick  is  the  one  pointed  to  by 
those  two  very  best  of  teachers,  Nature  and  common 
sense.  It  is  almost  an  insult  to  them  to  add,  that 
the  personal  experience  of  one  individual  can  vouch 
for  several  horses  which  "stuck  their  toes  in"  in 
the  most  bring-your-heart-into-your-mouth  fashion, 
becoming  safe  hacks  when  so  shod.  The  great 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  in  shoeing  is,  "Get  the  frog 
on  to  the  ground,"  i.  e.  so  that  a  ruler  laid  across  a 
foot  when  held  up,  will  touch  the  shoe  on  one  side, 
the  frog  in  the  middle,  and  then  the  shoe  again  on 
the  other  side.  This  lets  Nature  do  her  work,  for 
the  frog  is  made  to  take  its  share  of  the  weight 
and  concussion  with  the  walls  of  the  hoof.  The 
more  it  is  allowed  to  do  its  work,  the  bigger  and 
the  healthier  will  it  become,  and  thrush,  "  wired 
in,"  and  contracted  heels  will  be  unknown. 

Another  thing  regarding  shoeing  is,  go  occasion- 
ally and  see  your  horses  shod  yourself,  to  let  the 
smith  see  that  you  take  an  interest  in  it.  Then, 
don't  forget  his  workmen  at  Christmas  time ! 

A  few  words  as  regards  forage,  not  as  to  how 
to  know  its  quality,  etc., — Sir  Frederick  thoroughly 
goes  into  that, — but  as  to  the  purchasing  of  it. 

The  p7^os  of  keeping  horses  as  a  soldier  far  out- 
weigh the  cons,  but  this  question  is  certainly  one 
of  the  latter.  The  soldier  is  always  on  the  move, 
and  he  cannot  buy  quantities  of  hay  and  oats,  etc., 
when  they  are  cheap  and  store  them.     Again,  he 
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has  usually  nowhere  to  keep  even  a  ton  of  hay 
(40  trusses)  or  six  to  a  dozen  quarters  of  oats  (12 
or  24  sacks).  He  must  thus  buy  from  the  dealer 
in  small  quantities,  and  is  always  made  to  pay  top 
prices.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  pays  these  prices 
for  bad  stuff,  but  he  will  do  so  if  he  doesn't  look 
out,  and  if  he  leaves  it  to  his  groom  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  will. 

Memory  recalls  the  following  incident.  A  big 
firm  of  forage-dealers,  not  100  miles  from  London, 
give  a  groom  los.  at  Christmas,  and  offer  him  five 
per  cent,  on  all  his  master  has.  Groom  tells  master. 
Master  pays  his  account,  deducting  five  per  cent, 
from  the  total,  informing  the  firm  that  if  they  can 
afford  to  give  it  to  his  groom  they  can  to  him, 
adding  that  they  need  not  expect  his  custom  in 
future.  Firm  refuses  cheque  and  demand  payment 
in  full.  Master  sends  it  back,  writing  words  to  the 
effect  of  "  Take  it  or  leave  it,  and  go  to  law  if  you 
like."  Firm  write  back  accepting  cheque,  and  say- 
ing that  if  their  representative  did  give  groom  105. 
(they  ignore  the  offer  of  five  per  cent.)  it  was  only 
for  having  taken  care  of  their  sacks,  and  this  they 
regard  as  a  ^rade  expense  (!)  which  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  done  away  with  (! !). 

Now,  what  is  the  origin  of  this  "trade  expense"  ? 
Simply  that  generations  of  masters  have  been  either 
too  ignorant,  or  too  lazy,  principally  the  former,  to 
look  at  and  judge  their  own  forage.  Then  Mr. 
Groom  goes  to  the  forage-dealer  and  says,  "If  you 
don't  give  me   so-and-so,   I    tells   my   master  your 
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forage  is  bad."  The  variation  is,  Mr.  Dealer  says 
to  the  groom,  "You  take  in  what's  sent  you  and 
keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  there's  a  good  fat  present 
for  you  at  Christmas." 

Oh,  young  soldier,  if  only  to  save  your  own  self- 
respect,  or  your  own  pocket,  learn  to  be  at  any 
rate  a  fair  judge  of  forage  ;  remember,  moreover, 
that  some  day  you  may  have  to  purchase,  or  pass, 
forage  for  her  Majesty,  and  you  will  indeed  be  one 
of  her  bad  bargains  if  you  cannot  tell  good  from 
bad. 

Yards  might  be  written  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  stable  management,  but  Sir  Frederick  has  it  all 
(except,  perhaps,  the  lump  of  rock-salt  which  it  is 
good  to  have  in  each  manger),  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said  but,  "  Be  master,"  pay  your  groom 
well,  and  treat  him  well,  and  get  him  to  see  that 
you  are  both  pulling  in  the  same  boat.  Remember, 
also,  that  we  all  of  us  occasionally  want  a  poke 
from  some  one  to  keep  us  up  to  the  mark. 

Be  often  in  and  out  of  your  stable,  not  with  a 
view  to  spy  on  your  groom,  but  because  you  are 
fond  of  your  horses  and  want  to  see  them  well  done. 
Don't  forget  that  a  little  judicious  praise  is  a  very 
powerful  lever.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  a  good  thing 
to  remember  with  soldiers  also,  and  it  would  be 
good  if  it  were  more  the  fashion  in  the  army  to 
give  praise.)  And  remember  "that  what's  not  in- 
spected is  likely  to  be  neglected,"  and  also  that 
"a  master's  eye  makes  a  fat  horse." 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  it  would  perhaps 
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be  well  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the  approximate 
cost  of  keeping  a  horse  in  England.  Taking  a 
month  of  thirty  days  as  the  period,  it  may  be  put 
down  at  somewhat  as  follows  : — 


2^  sacks  of  oats  at  12^.  per  sack 

{i.e.  12  lbs.  per  day) 
6  trusses  of  hay  at  2s.  per  truss  . 

(i. e.  \2  lbs.  per  day) 
\  sack  of  bran  at  7^.  dd.  per  sack 
\  sack  of  chaff  at  35^.  dd.  per  sack 
6  trusses  of  straw  at  \od.  per  truss 
Ordinary  table-salt  (for  use  in  bran  mash)  . 
Rock-salt  (to  place  in  manger)    . 
Carrots,  say        ...... 

Shoeing  

Soldier  groom,  loj-.  per  month    . 

Allow  for  incidental  expenses,  cleaning  materials 

etc.    ....... 


£ 


Total  cost  per  month 


I 

4 
10 


lol 

9 
o 

3 
3 
o 
o 
o 


£z 


This  estimate  is  made  out  from  the  prices  lately 
(1899)  paid  at  Aldershot  for  good  sound  forage 
bought  in  small  quantities  from  local  dealers. 
The  quantities  allowed  are  liberal,  and  a  horse  can 
be  kept  in  health  and  fair  working  order  on  con- 
siderably less,  but  it  is  no  pleasure  to  the  real  horse 
lover  to  ride  unless  his  mount  is  really  fit  for  the 
work  he  has  to  do. 

Should  the  young  soldier  horse-owner  elect  to  use 
Government  forage,  which  is  bought  by  contract  in 
large  quantities,  and  which  he  can  obtain  on  repay- 
ment, he  will  find  that  the  actual  keep  of  his  horse 
will   work  out  from  £\   \^s.  to  £2  a  month.     In 
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stations  where  proper  supervision  is  maintained  the 
quaHty  of  the  forage  is  good  enough  for  horses  in 
ordinary  work,  though  it  would  not,  as  a  rule,  do 
for  hunters  which  are  really  wanted  "to  go." 

In  Ireland  the  cost  of  actual  keep  is  a  good  deal 
lower  than  that  given  in  the  estimate  above,  but  so 
also  is  the  quality  of  both  hay  and  oats. 

Wherever  the  horse  is  kept,  and  whoever  the 
forage  is  obtained  from,  every  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  waste,  robbery,  and  over-feeding.  A  few 
shillings  invested  in  a  small  spring  balance  weighing 
machine  will  be  well  spent,  and  the  hay,  etc.  should 
frequently  be  weighed.  Each  truss  is  supposed  to 
weigh  fifty-six  pounds;  it  is  not,  however,  possible  for 
the  man  who  cuts  them  out  of  the  stack  to  always 
do  so  to  a  pound  or  two,  but  what  must  be  looked 
out  for  is  that  some  are  over  as  well  as  under  weight, 
so  that  the  average  may  be  right. 

Experience  provides  a  case  of  every  truss  of 
several  tons  of  hay  which  were  bought  direct  from 
a  big  farmer  being  under  weight,  some  of  them  so 
much  as  six  or  seven  pounds.  The  excuse  made 
was,  "  I'm  very  sorry  that  the  man  who  cut  them 
out  should  have  made  such  a  mistake."  The  na- 
tural retort  was,  "  It's  very  odd  that  he  should  have 
always  made  it  on  the  right  side  for  you  ; "  and  the 
action  taken  was  to  go  elsewhere  for  hay  in  future ! 

Another  preventive  of  robbery,  or  rather  of 
peculation,  is  to  keep  a  book  in  which  the  number 
of  horses  kept,  and  the  amount  of  forage  used,  each 
month  is  entered.     Any  noticeable  difference  in  the 
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total  should  at  once  be  gone  Into,  as  it  is  suspicious. 
If  preferred  dry  bran  may  be  used  with  the  oats 
instead  of  chaff,  as  is  always  done  by  the  loth 
Hussars.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same,  i.  e.  to 
prevent  the  horse  bolting  the  oats.  Some  owners 
maintain  that  straw  chaff  is  better  than  hay  chaff. 
This,  like  the  use  of  bran  instead  of  either,  seems  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

The  carrots  are  not  a  necessity,  but  it  is  a  capital 
plan  for  a  horse-owner  to  always  have  some  ready 
cut  up  in  his  stable  or  harness-room,  so  that  he  may 
give  his  horse,  or  horses,  a  piece  or  two  each  time 
he  goes  to  see  them;  they  will  thus  connect  his 
appearance  with  pleasure,  and  they  will  very  soon 
get  to  know  his  voice  if  he  calls  out  to  them  as 
he  goes  into  the  stable.  A  well-known  voice  will 
go  further  with  most  horses  than  any  amount  of  whip 
or  spur.  A  little  grass,  or  green  food,  is  good  in 
spring  and  summer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  keeping  and 
looking  after  a  horse  to  a  soldier,  when  he  can  find 
stabling  in  barracks,  and  has  a  soldier  groom,  works 
out  to  2^.  3i<^.  per  day. 

Soldiers  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  are  often 
heard  saying,  "Oh,  I  can't  afford  to  keep  a  horse," 
and  yet  some  of  these  drink  and  smoke  every  day 
more  than  this  2s.  ^\d.  over  and  above  what  they 
actually  require  ;  nay,  putting  aside  the  benefit  of 
the  exercise  and  the  education  they  could  get  for 
the  money,  they  would  be  much  better  in  health 
without  the  drink  and  the  smoke. 

E 
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Youngsters,  note  this.  Fathers,  mothers,  guar- 
dians, and  Commanding  Officers  also  note — that 
strength  of  mind  to  deny  the  appetite,  and  increased 
health,  and  thence  efficiency,  come  in  here  ;  surely 
you  will  assist,  if  only  for  these  reasons  ? 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  chapter,  and  the 
books  it  names,  is  the  care  of  that  work  of  the 
Creator's  which  is  man's  closest  companion  and 
colleague  both  in  war  and  in  sport — the  Horse. 


CHAPTER  V 

TRANSPORT 

"Yet  if  man,  of  all  the  Creator  plann'd, 
His  noblest  work  is  reckon'd, 
Of  the  works  of  His  hand,  by  sea  or  land, 
The  horse  may  at  least  rank  second." 

Mr.  Jorrocks  said  that  the  horse  was  made  for 
the  hound,  and  the  fox  was  thrown  in  as  a  connecting 
Hnk  between  the  two !  Certainly  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  horse  was  made  for  the  soldier. 

Our  soldier  has  been  shown  how  to  get,  and  put 
on,  both  his  own  kit  and  his  horse's  equipment,  and 
also  how  to  take  care  of  the  horse,  which,  assuming 
that  a  stall,  or  better  a  loose  box,  a  soldier  groom, 
and  other  necessary  etceteras  have  been  arranged 
for,  we  will  now  think  about. 

The  author  of  Riding  Recollections  says,  that  in 
the  choice  of  a  horse  and  a  wife  a  man  must  please 
himself,  ignoring  the  opinion  and  advice  of  his 
friends. 

A  wife  is  a  luxury  that  the  young  idea  has  no 
business  to  think  about  for  the  present,  even  if  he 
can  afford  it.  A  horse  is,  however,  a  necessity  for 
every  soldier   at   some    time  or   the    other   in    his 
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professional  career,  so  the  sooner  he  has  one  and 
gets  used  to  it  the  better.  Learning  to  ride  is  not 
easy  at  the  time  of  life  when  an  Infantry  soldier 
becomes  a  mounted  officer,  and  a  man  who  puts  it 
off  so  long  does  not,  as  a  rule,  learn  to  ride  at  all, 
though  he  may  succeed  in  learning  to  be  carried  by 
his  horse.  Passengers  are  of  little  use  in  the 
navigation  of  a  ship,  or  the  driving  of  a  train,  and 
a  man  who  is  merely  a  passenger  on  his  horse 
cannot  command  a  battalion  properly,  even  in  the 
barrack  square.  In  the  field  he  stamps  it  with  his 
own  want  of  mobility.  On  active  service  the  same 
fault,  by  glueing  him  to  his  command,  and  thus 
restricting  his  power  of  personal  reconnoitring,  and 
limiting  his  range  of  vision,  may  lead  to  bad  use  of 
the  ground,  surprise,  and  thence  disaster. 

If  questioned  about  his  advice  as  to  choosing  a 
horse  for  oneself,  Whyte- Melville  would  no  doubt 
have  said,  that  of  course  he  meant  a  man  with  know- 
ledge of  horses,  and  above  all  one  who  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  the  sort  of  horse  he  wanted.  Our  young 
friend  can  scarcely  have  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
if  he  thinks  he  has,  let  him  remember  that  experience 
with  horses,  as  with  life  in  general,  tends  to  show 
us  that  the  more  we  learn  the  more  we  find  how 
little  we  know.  Therefore  let  him  go  to  some  one 
with  the  knowledge  got  from  experience,  and  say, 
"  I  weigh  so  much,  I  ride  well  (indifferently  or 
badly),  I  want  to  hunt  with  so-and-so  hounds,  and 
I  can  afford  to  give  so  much  ;  will  you  help  me  to 
find  a  horse  ?  " 
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This  is  better  advice  than  giving  him  yards  of 
quotations  from  veterinary  text-books  on  the  subject 
of  spHnts,  ring-bones,  spavins,  etc.,  etc.,  to  consider. 
There  is  time  enough  for  this  when  he  goes,  as  he 
ought,  through  the  veterinary  course  at  Aldershot. 
It  will,  however,  do  him  no  harm  to  study  the 
pictures  and  diagrams  published  by  Bailey  and 
Woods  of  Cirencester,  showing  the  many  ailments 
the  horse  is  subject  to,  with  their  positions,  and 
endeavour  to  identify  these  on  the  live  animal  as 
examples  are  met  with. 

If  the  ingenuous  youth  is  too  proud,  or  rather  has 
not  sufficient  sense — for  only  fools  are  too  proud  to 
ask  questions  about  things  they  do  not  know — to 
ask  a  friend's  advice,  let  him  at  any  rate  go  to  a 
respectable  dealer,  and  above  all  avoid  being  caught 
by  such  chaff  as  this — 

"  Bargain. — Superb  hunter,  sold  only  owing  to 
accident  to  owner."  "  Perfection,"  by  "  Prize 
Winner  "  out  of  "  Jump-over-the-moon."  '*  Chestnut 
gelding,  beautiful,  handsome,  free-stepping  horse. 
Most  brilliant  hunter,  etc.,  etc.  Apply  to  Lord 
Scattercashe's  coachman,  Beanem  Mews,  W." 

A  young  bird  in  a  scientific  corps  at  this  station 
(Aldershot)  was  caught  with  a  very  similar  bait  a 
few  months  ago.  He  wanted  a  horse,  he  saw  an 
advertisement,  he  said  nothing  to  anybody,  but  got 
a  day's  leave  and  went  and  bought  the  horse,  giving 
nearly  ^loo.  The  horse  arrives.  Next  day, 
"  Downey  bird "  goes  to  ride  him.  Horse  won't 
leave  stable  yard,  rears.      Rough-rider  brought  in, 
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horse  rears  over  backwards  and  is  put  back  in 
stable.  Next  day  a  brother  officer  with  experience 
tries  his  hand,  and  by  dint  of  all  sorts  of  tackle,  men 
behind  with  hunting  crops,  etc.,  rides  horse  out. 
Finds  he  is  a  roarer.  Further  examination  dis- 
covers that  his  hocks  have  been  fired,  and  that  his 
knees  are  slightly  marked.  Very  valuable  horse 
this! 

There  is  no  redress,  he  was  bought  as  he  stood, 
without  any  warranty.  Fact  is  even  stranger  than 
fiction ! 

How  well  does  Franklin's  saying,  "  Experience 
keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 
other,"  apply  to  cases  like  this  ! 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  is  intended  to  dis- 
suade the  young  soldier  from  reading  about  the 
horse,  quite  the  contrary,  for  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  read  and  re-read  just  as  he  must  do  regarding 
his  profession.  But  it  is  intended  to  convey  to  him 
that  no  amount  of  reading  without  practical  ex- 
perience will  make  him  a  judge  of  a  horse,  any 
more  than  the  study  of  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
Frederick  the  Great  or  Napoleon  will  enable  him 
to  lead  his  squadron  or  company  in  the  field  if  he 
has  not  been  right  through  the  mill  of  practical 
work. 

Regarding  literature  on  horses,  Horses  and  Stables 
(Sir  F.  Fitzwygram)  and  The  Points  of  a  Horse 
(Captain  M.  Hayes)  will  give  all  that  is  wanted. 

The  former  is  plain  and  concise,  and  it  gives  hints 
on  stable  management,  and  also  on  the  purchasing  of 
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horses.  The  latter  is  most  complete,  and  explains 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  a  horse  in  the  best 
possible  way — i.e.  by  illustration. 

Any  one  who  has  sufificient  knowledge  to  under- 
stand Sir  F.  Fitzwygram's  hints  on  purchasing  can 
scarcely  buy  a  "wrong  'un,"  as  far  as  make  and 
shape  are  concerned.  There  are,  however,  three 
pieces  of  advice  he  does  not  give.  One  is,  "If 
possible  ride  your  horse,  and  see  how  he  feels, 
before  you  buy  him."  Another  is,  "  If  you  are  giv- 
ing much  money,  say  over  ^50,  have  him  vetted, 
even  when  you  have  an  experienced  friend  to  help 
you  ; "  and  the  third  is,  "  Look  at  both  sides  of  a 
horse."  Memory  recalls  a  horse  sold  at  Tattersall's 
for  ninety-five  guineas,  with  a  rupture  on  the  ^^side, 
which  it  is  certain  that  some  at  any  rate  of  the 
bidders  did  not  see. 

Sir  Frederick  says,  "Reject  a  horse  which  is 
'  split  up,'  i.  e.  shows  much  daylight  between  his 
thighs  ;  propelling  power  comes  from  behind,  and 
must  be  deficient  in  horses  without  due  muscular 
development  between  the  thighs."  This  horseman's 
term  "  split  up "  recalls  the  day  when  a  gallant 
officer,  in  showing  his  own  horses,  remarked  know- 
ingly, "  What  I  like  about  this  horse  (turning  his 
tail  sideways)  is  that  he  is  so  well  split  up  behind  ! " 
And  yet  this  ofificer  bought  many  horses  for  the 
Government  in  one  of  our  colonies  !  Poor  Govern- 
ment !!  Should  our  youth  have  to  do  the  same,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  day  he  should  not, 
these  pages  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain,  if 
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they  save  him  from  making,  and  his  country  from 
the  effects  of,  a  similar  mistake. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  hind-quarters  it  may 
be  said,  that  if  a  horse's  dock  is  difficult  to  raise  up, 
I.e.  if  it  offers  much  resistance,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sign  of  a  good  constitution.  Again,  there  are  veteri- 
nary surgeons  who  hold  that  a  horse  with  a  small 
sheath  is  more  liable  to  go  wrong  in  the  wind  than 
one  which  has  a  well-developed  one. 

Captain  Hayes  gives  photographs  of  almost  every 
sort  of  horse,  and  certainly  of  every  sort  of  legs, 
heads,  etc.,  etc.,  and  he  so  clearly  and  fully  describes 
the  noticeable  points  of  each  picture,  that  his  book  is 
a  complete  education  for  the  eye  that  can  retain  the 
points,  and  then  compare  them  with,  or  rather 
detect  their  presence  or  absence  in,  the  live  animal. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  classes  of  horses 
which  Captain  Hayes  does  not  show,  or  perhaps  it 
is  more  correct  to  say,  does  not  specially  point  out, 
as  such,  and  these  our  young  soldier  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  having  in  his  mind's  eye.  They  are 
the  cheap  useful  hunter  for  light,  medium,  and 
heavy  weights,  and  the  horses  suitable  for  the 
Cavalry  trooper,  for  the  gun,  for  the  baggage-wagon, 
and  for  the  Mounted  Infantry  cob. 

The  talk  of  a  cheap  heavy-weight  hunter  may  be 
called  absurd.  But  what  is  meant  here  is  not  the 
ideal  article,  be  it  a  prize-winner  or  a  great-charac- 
tered horse,  but  the  useful  rough-and-tumble  one,  a 
horse,  in  fact,  *'  selected  by  rejection  for  bad  points 
.  .  .  such  a  one  may  be  plain,  but  will  at  least  be 
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Fig.  2. — The  useful  Real. 


*  We  are  indebted  to  the  Proprietors  of  "Land  and  Water 
reproduce  this  picture. 


for  their  kindness  in  allowing  us  to 
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serviceable "  (Sir  F.  Fitzwygram).  The  former 
will  mean  hundreds  of  pounds  instead  of  tens,  in 
which  only  the  bulk  of  our  young  soldiers  are  able 
to  deal.     A  picture  of  each  is  given  in  Plate  VII. 

Medium  and  light-weight  horses  must,  for  our 
purposes,  be  looked  at  much  in  the  same  way  as 
described  above,  though  in  a  less  and  less  degree  as 
their  weight-carrying  capacities  decrease.  Speci- 
mens of  each  are  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  Photographs 
of  horses  more  or  less  suitable  for  different  sorts  of 
army  work  are  shown  in  Plates  IX.  and  X.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the 
horses  shown  in  these  plates. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  horse  represented  in 
Fig.  I,  Plate  VII.,  which  appears  a  "dream"  of 
a  weight-carrying  hunter,  they  must  not  be  taken 
as  perfect  samples  of  their  class,  but  merely  as 
representative  types  which  have  proved  them- 
selves good  in  the  "  handsome  is  as  handsome 
does  "  way. 

In  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII.,  the  horse  is  standing  badly, 
his  fore-legs  are  too  much  under  him  and  his  hind- 
legs  too  much  away.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
it  can  be  seen  that  his  shoulders  lie  well  back  and 
slope  fairly,  and  also  that  he  has  power  behind. 
He  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  useful,  but  not 
expensive,  soldier's  weight-carrier. 

Fig.  I,  Plate  VIII.,  shows  a  medium-weight  horse. 
By  the  photograph  he  appears  somewhat  upright 
and  "lumpy"  in  the  shoulders,  and  he  is  certainly 
rather  short  and  upright  in  the  pasterns.     Notwith- 
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standing  these  crabs  this  horse's  fore-limbs  ''did 
handsome,"  for  he  only  gave  one  fall  in  five  seasons, 
and  he  won  five  point-to-point  races,  and  would 
probably  have  won  more  had  he  not  begun  to 
"whisper"  {i.e.  became  a  whistler). 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  great  length  from  hip 
to  hock,  and  very  good  arms  and  "  second  thighs  " 
(gaskins).  He  is  unfortunately  photographed  with 
an  indifferent  saddle  on,  the  irons  of  which  do  not 
hang  right.  Under  ^40  bought  this  horse  at 
Tattersall's  as  a  six-year-old,  and  bids  of  five  times 
that  amount  were  afterwards  refused  for  him. 

Fig.  2,  Plate  VI 1 1.,  shows  a  sample  of  the  light- 
weight horse,  an  Irishman  ;  "  made"  by  one  of  the 
best  horsemen  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  very  much 
on  the  principle  mentioned  on  page  84,  never 
hustled  or  bustled,  but  at  the  same  time  never 
allowed  to  refuse ;  he  was  taught  in  his  youth  to 
take  fences  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  result  was 
that,  having  naturally  that  without  which  neither 
man  nor  horse,  however  perfectly  made,  is  any  use 
— a  good  heart,  he  never  "  turned  his  head  "  from 
anything.  The  photograph  hardly  does  his  shoulders 
justice  ;  they  are  excellent,  and  he  had,  as  can  be 
seen,  wonderful  depth  of  girth,  which  no  doubt 
made  him  the  stayer  that  he  was. 

The  horse  was  photographed  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  just  after  he  had  won  three  point-to-point 
races,  and,  as  will  be  noticed,  he  had  no  superfluous 
flesh  on  him.  He  was,  as  may  be  guessed  from 
his  way  of  standing,  a  singularly  active,  well-balanced 


Plate  VIII. 


Fig.  I.  — a  medium  weight  horse. 


Fig.  2.— a  light  weight  horse. 
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horse.  In  spite  of  his  extreme  boldness  he  was  in 
some  ways  a  nervous  horse  (the  two  often  go  to- 
gether), and  could  not  stand  a  whip  being  cracked 
on  his  back.  Half-a-century  bought  him  as  a  five- 
year-old  in  Ireland,  and  three  times  that  (which  was 
less  than  his  value,  but  circumstances  made  his  sale 
desirable)  saw  him  go  to  carry  a  distinguished  lady 
rider  with — 

"The  cream  of  the  cream  in  the  shire  of  the 
shires." 

Fig.  I,  Plate  IX.,  shows  indeed  one  of  the 
"handsome  is  as  handsome  does"  sort.  This 
mare  served  her  Majesty  for  eleven  years  as  a 
cavalry  trooper,  and  was  never  sick  or  lame  from 
any  constitutional  cause,  or  any  fault  or  defect  of 
her  own.  A  good  record  !  and  we  may  well  take 
her  as  a  good  type  for  cavalry,  though  perhaps 
some  Commanding  Officers  might  like  a  more  showy 
sort. 

The  photograph  is  not  a  very  good  one,  and  the 
mare  is  not  standing  too  well,  yet  we  can  see  the 
points  that  have  made  her  able  to  earn  such  a 
record.  First  come  perhaps  great  depth  of  girth, 
unusually  well-arched  ribs,  and  wide  hips ;  these 
mean  constitution.  Then  come  the  long  and,  for 
her  stamp,  good  shoulders,  the  short,  w^ell-timbered 
legs,  the  good-sized,  well-shaped  feet,  and  the 
straight,  level,  and  sufficient,  but  not  extravagant, 
action  (she  retains  the  last  at  fifteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age). 

The  photograph  makes  the  mare  look  to  be  some- 
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what  short  "reined"  and  rather  "goose-rumped," 
but  when  on  her  back  neither  are  apparent. 

Finally  we  may  say  that  she  is  a  type  also  of  the 
horse  without  any  very  evident  bad  points,  and  her 
record  bears  out  what  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram 
says  about  such  a  one,  "It  may  be  plain  but  it  will 
be  useful."  Should  the  young  soldier  ever  become 
a  remount  officer  and  buy  nothing  worse,  he  will  do 
well  indeed. 

Fig.  2,  Plate  IX.,  shows  a  Mounted  Infantry  cob. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  him ;  he 
is  "common"  perhaps,  and  has  somewhat  upright- 
looking  shoulders,  though  they  are  long  ones.  His 
girth,  barrel,  hips,  and  legs  are  all  good,  and  at  the 
price  probably  paid  for  him  he  must  be  considered 
a  "good  sort"  for  the  job. 

Fig.  I,  Plate  X.,  gives  a  leader  in  a  Royal 
Horse  Artillery  gun  team  ;  he  is  a  useful  stamp  of 
horse,  though  perhaps  he  has  somewhat  straight 
shoulders.  The  horse  in  Fig.  2  of  this  plate  has 
lately  (1899)  been  received  as  a  remount  by  the 
Army  Service  Corps  at  Aldershot,  and  he  is  regarded 
by  them  as  a  very  good  type  of  a  draft  horse.  He 
has  short  legs,  deep  girth,  good  ribs,  and  powerful, 
though  not  handsome  hind-quarters.  Perhaps  his 
most  noticeable  point  is  the  great  amount  of  bone 
below  both  knee  and  hock. 

And  the  lessons  of  this  chapter  ?  Many  are 
obvious,  and  many  more  may  be  found  by  following 
up  and  studying  the  horse  on  the  lines  indicated. 


Plate  IX. 


Fig.  I. 

Served   Her  Majesty  for   1 1   years  as  a  Cavalry  Trooper,  and   was 

never  sick  or  lame. 


Fk;.  2. 
.\  Mounted  Infantry  Cob.      "  M.   i.  63. 


Plate  X. 


Fig.  I. — A  Royal  IIoisc  Artillery  lead  horse. 


Fig.  2. — An  Army  Service  Corps  horse. 


CHAPTER   VI 

FIELD    TRAINING 

An  officer  can  be  of  little  use  on  active  service 
unless  he  can  command  and  handle  his  men  (i.  e. 
knows  his  drill),  has  had  some  practice  In  marches, 
outposts,  and  practical  work  generally,  and  has 
acquired  by  reading  some  knowledge  of  what  he 
and  his  men  may  expect  to  meet  with  In  actual 
war. 

It  Is  the  same  with  "the  Image  of  war,"  and  no 
man  should  be  allowed  to  hunt  until  he  has  at 
any  rate  mastered  the  rudiments  of  equitation,  can 
sit  fairly  tight  over  a  fence,  open  a  gate  properly, 
hold  his  whip  In  the  right  way,  and  a  host  of 
other  minor  details  which  It  Is  now  proposed  to 
go  Into. 

This    Is    not    a   treatise    on    riding,    nor    would 

such  a  thing,  even    if   written    by  poor    "Roddy" 

Owen  and  Fred  Archer,    In  conjunction    with  the 

greatest  master  of  the  art  of  the  haute  hole  that 

ever  stepped   Into    a   ridlng-school,  enable    a   man 

to  become  a  good  horseman,  or  even  to  ride  well. 

Nothing  but   practical    experience    can  teach    him 

either. 

6i 
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Mark  the  two  words  "rider"  and  "horseman." 
They  are  synonymous  to  the  world  in  general,  but 
how  different  to  the  initiated  ;  to  essay  to  explain 
the  subtle  differences  to  the  uninitiated  is  like  en- 
deavouring to  explain  the  beauties  of  a  picture  to 
a  coal-heaver  in  French. 

Illustration  may  perhaps  do  something  to  separate 
the  two,  and  we  may  say  that  the  riding-master 
can  teach,  and  the  riding-school  make  the  rider ; 
while  Why te- Melville,  in  Riding  Recollections,  ex- 
plains what  is  meant  by  the  term  horseiiian;  and  the 
hunting-field,  combined  with  some  natural  aptitude, 
can  make  one.  It  is  the  difference,  in  fact,  between 
barrack-square  drill  and  active  service. 

Our  young  soldier  has  got  his  kit,  his  horse, 
his  saddle  and  bridle,  and  we  must  assume  that 
he  is  a  rider  "  of  sorts." 

For  argument's  sake  let  us  suppose  that  he 
becomes  a  horse-owner  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer.  This  will  give  him  time  to  get  the  show 
into  going  condition  before  the  hunting  season 
begins. 

It  is  the  morrow  of  the  great  day  on  which  the 
purchase  was  made,  and  the  first  ride  is  to  be 
taken.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  first  impressions, 
and  no  one  is  so  susceptible  to  them  as  the  horse. 
The  very  minute  you  get  on  his  back,  perhaps 
directly  you  touch  the  reins  to  get  up,  he  knows 
whether  you  are  afraid  of  him  or  not,  and  he  will 
act  accordingly. 

But  we  must  hark  back  a  minute,  we  have  not 


Plate  X/. 


Fig.  I. 


Spring  of  the  bar  down,   and  stirrup  leather  not  tucked  in. 


Fig.  2. 
Testing  the  length  of  a  leather. 
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got  him  out  of  the  stable  yet,  and  there  are  several 
things  to  do  before  getting  on  his  back. 

When  he  comes  up  to  the  door,  or  is  brought 
out  of  the  stable,  the  eye  should  run  quickly  over 
him  and  note  whether  all  is  right.  It  soon  becomes 
a  habit,  and  a  very  necessary  one  it  is,  to  see  it  at 
a  glance,  whether  or  not  the  saddle  fits,  if  the  bit 
and  bridoon  are  in  the  right  place  {vide  p.  32), 
the  curb  laid  evenly  and  hooked  on  correctly  {vide 
p.  2)'-))>  ^^^  throat-lash  not  too  tight,  and  the  gwths 
fairly  so,  and  the  nose-band  not  too  high.  Regard- 
ing the  stirrups,  see  that  they  hang  right  {vide  p. 
-^T^,  and  that  the  spring  which  is  made  to  keep 
them  on  the  bar  is  down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate 
XL  This  last  may  mean  all  the  difference  be- 
tween being  dragged  or  not,  between  life  and  death 
in  fact  (of  this  more  anon).  Whether  the  leathers 
are  approximately  the  right  length  may  be  proved 
by  placing  the  tips  of  the  finger  of  the  right  hand 
on  the  bar  of  the  saddle,  and  with  the  left  hand 
raising  the  stirrup  to  the  right  arm-pit.  The  length 
of  the  leather  which  brings  the  bottom  of  the 
stirrup  just  clear  of  the  side  will  generally  be  found 
approximately  right  for  most  men.  The  word 
"approximately"  is  used  because  horses  differ  and 
saddles  vary  ;  were  it  not  so,  every  one  could  tell 
to  a  hole,  before  getting  on,  whether  his  stirrups 
were  the  right  length,  simply  by  noting  when  they 
were  so,  how  far  the  bottom  of  the  stirrup  came 
down  his  arm  when  held  as  described  above,  and 
as    shown    in    Fig.    2,    Plate    XL       As,   however. 
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the  length  cannot  with  certainty  be  fixed  to  a  hole 
before  getting  up,  the  end  of  the  leather  should 
never  be  tucked  into  the  buckle,  but  should  be  left 
out  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  Plate  XL  If  it  is  like 
this  the  rider  can  easily  shorten  or  lengthen  his 
stirrup  as  he  moves  off. 

All  is  now  ready,  and  the  question  of  "  Who  is 
going  to  be  master "  will  very  soon  be  decided. 
On  this  depends  certainly  the  rider's  comfort  and 
safety,  and  probably  whether  his  ride  is  a  pleasure 
or  not. 

In  tactics  it  is  better  to  lay  down  the  law  than 
to  allow  it  to  be  dictated  to  us  ;  it  is  the  same  with 
a  horse.  Therefore  take  the  initiative  and  approach 
boldly.  It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  when  going 
to  get  on  to  a  strange  horse  for  the  first  time,  to 
give  the  middle  of  the  saddle  three  or  four  good 
hard  bangs  with  the  fiat  of  your  hand.  If  the 
horse  has  a  tendency  to  buck  directly  any  one  gets 
on  him  this  may  prevent  his  doing  so,  perhaps 
because  it  is  not  then  the  weight  of  your  body  which 
first  presses  a  maybe  cold  saddle  down  on  to  his 
back.  Be  this  as  it  may,  if  you  see  this  performance 
gone  through  by  a  seller  before  the  intending  pur- 
chaser gets  on,  you  may  safely  bet  that  the  horse 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  little  uncertain  in  his 
manners  until  his  "back  is  down." 

In  getting  up  do  not  think  too  much  about  the 
correct  riding-school  way  of  doing  it,  but  get  hold 
of  the  reins  and  swing  up  boldly.  When  up  do 
not,  oh !  do  not  at  once  grasp  and  draw  up  the  reins 
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as  if  you  were  going  to  pull  on  a  tug-of-war  rope  ; 
this  is  the  very  way  to  make  most  horses  think 
"  this  chap's  afraid,"  and  then  they  begin  to  dance. 
Do  not  begin  at  once  to  fuss  about  your  stirrups, 
you  have  got  them  approximately  right,  and  that's 
good  enough  to  start  with.  So  at  once  drop  your 
hands,  feel  the  horse  with  your  legs,  and  say  to  the 
groom,  "  Let  him  go."  It's  a  hundred  to  one  that, 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  him,  he  goes  off  perfectly 
quietly.  As  you  go  along  you  can  get  your  leathers 
to  suit  you. 

If  you  notice  that,  as  he  comes  out  of  the  stable 
or  is  brought  round  to  the  door,  the  horse  tucks 
his  tail  very  closely  into  his  hind-quarters,  sticks 
it  out  straight  behind  him,  or  sticks  it  out  with  an 
upward  curl  or  bend,  instead  of  carrying  it  naturally, 
look  out  for  squalls.  All  these  are  signs  that  his 
"  back  is  up  "  ;  it  may  be  merely  from  freshness,  it 
may  be  because  the  saddle  is  cold  or  uncomfortable, 
and  it  may  be  from  temper  and  because  he  means 
kicking  or  bucking.  Anyway  it  is  a  sign  that,  even 
with  a  horse  you  know  well,  should  not  be  disre- 
garded, therefore  sit  tight,  assert  yourself,  and  keep 
his  head  up,  or  you  may  find  yourself  suddenly  in 
the  position  shown  on  the  following  page. 

The  position  is  certainly  absurd,  it  may  be 
dangerous,  and  it  will  probably  end  in  the  rider 
being  shot,  like  old  rubbish,  into  the  street — 
a  most  unpleasant  and  ignominious  experience, 
and  the  very  worst  of  introductions  to  a  new 
horse. 
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But  how  to  get  his  back  down  ?  Well,  you  must 
with  him,  as  you  must  whenever  possible  in  war, 
take  the  initiative ;  you  may  do  somewhat  as  follows  : 
At  the  least  sign  of  a  hitch  up  behind,  or  a  "pig 
jump,"  use  your  voice  saying,  "  Now  then-n  g-a-r-r- 
on-  g-a-r-r-  on,"  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  at 


^C^--' 


EXCELLENT  ADVICE,  i 
Dealer  {to  Titnviins,  who  is  trying  a  hunter).     "  Pull  'is  'Ed  up,  Sir  !     PuLL 
'is  'Ed  up,  and  jam  the  Spurs  in,    or  'e  'll  down  you  I " 

the  same  time  give  him  just  a  hint  of  a  "chuck 
under  the  chin,"  i.  e.  shake  the  bridle  a  bit.  Both 
these  will  show  that  you  mean  to  be  master,  and 
the  last  will  probably  stop  him  thinking  of  getting 
his   head  down,    without    doing   which    he    cannot 

1  We  are  indebted  to  the  proprietors  of  Pimch  for  their  kindness 
in  allowing  us  to  reproduce  the  above  picture. 
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buck  badly.  This  sort  of  thing  should  carry  you 
along  until  you  come  to  a  piece  of  grass,  or  soft 
ground,  and  then  you  can  complete  the  back-getting- 
down  process  by  giving  him  a  canter.  Look  out, 
however,  when  he  first  gets  on  the  grass  ;  this  often 
starts  a  previously  apparently  sheepish  horse  into 
lamb-like  gambols.  These  can  be  checked  in 
the  way  described  above,  but  there  is  no  harm 
in  them,  gallop  half-a-mile  even,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably cease,  besides  our  youth  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ne7'-ves,  and  it  is  all  good 
practice. 

Two  or  three  rides  over  varied  ground,  and 
among  different  sights  and  sounds,  will  show  the 
horse's  peculiarities,  his  likes  and  his  dislikes,  and, 
to  a  rider  of  any  experience  at  all,  will  also  show 
what  bridle  suits  him  best.  If  our  young  man 
cannot  decide  the  last  for  himself,  he  should  ask 
advice  from  an  experienced  friend.  It  is  an  im- 
portant point,  as  it  may  mean  all  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  discomfort,  between  being  run 
away  with  and  holding  him.  easily,  between  having 
your  teeth  knocked  out,  and  losing  sight  of  your 
horse's  head  between  his  fore-leofs.  The  two  latter 
bring  forward  the  question  of  the  martingale  and 
the  gag,  the  "  keep  his  head  down,"  and  "  the  get 
his  head  up."  Both  of  these  are  good  in  their  way 
and  should  be  used  when  necessary,  but  it  is  much 
better  if  they  can  be  done  without,  and  they  may 
be  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
rider.    Should  the  martingale  be  used  with  a  double 
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bridle,  follow  Whyte-Melville's  advice,  and  put  it 
on  the  bit  rein ;  he  tells  us  why  on  p.  43  of 
Riding  Recollections,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say 
more.  Note  well  also  what  he  says  about  the 
martingale  rings  slipping  over  those  of  the  bit,  and 
if  there  is  the  least  danger  of  this  have  "stops" 
on  your  reins. 

Memory  recalls  a  horse  whose  martingale  rings 
slipped  over  the  bit  rings  while  out  hacking,  spin- 
ning round  and  round  like  a  top  till  he  threw 
himself  down.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  danger 
of  martingales  with  reins  which  are  buckled,  instead 
of  sewn,  on  to  the  bit,  because  it  is  obvious,  besides 
our  boy  does  not  have  such  abominations  as 
buckles  on  his  bridles  at  all. 

Whyte- Melville  describes  the  gag  also,  and  it 
only  remains  to  be  said — be  careful  with  it. 

In  one  point  regarding  bits  we  must  differ  from 
the  author  of  Riding  Recollections.  He  recom- 
mends a  jointed  Pelham ;  we  cannot  lay  claim  to 
experience  such  as  his,  but  must  nevertheless  back 
our  opinion  and  say — "  A  smooth  thick  z/^yointed 
Pelham  made  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  is  an 
excellent  bit  for  many  horses." 

The  chapter  on  "  The  use  of  the  Bridle  "  in  the 
above-named  book  leaves  little  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  unless  it  be,  "  Use  it  as  little  as 
possible." 

Sailors  have  an  axiom  something  to  this  effect, 
'*  As  long  as  the  ship  keeps  her  course  let  her  steer 
herself,"  and   this  is   by  no  means  a  bad  thing  to 
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remember  regarding  the  horse.  It  may  be  trans- 
posed into  "  give  him  plenty  of  rope/'  i.  e.  ride 
with  long  reins.  Be  assured  that,  with  your  elbows 
well  back,  and  close  to  your  side,  and  your  hands 
as  far  back  as  (and  if  separated,  on  each  side 
of)  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  you  have  much 
more  command  over  your  horse  than  if  your  arms 
were  nearly  straight  out  and  your  hands  half-way 
up  his  neck.  It  is  like  the  difference  between 
steering  a  big  ship  with  a  wheel  and  with  a  tiller. 
Besides,  think  of  the  look  of  it  {vide  the  pictures 
on  p.  17),  and,  above  all,  in  the  first  case  the  horse 
will  go  comfortably  to  himself,  and  therefore  to  you, 
while  in  the  second  even  a  phlegmatic,  and  what 
Mr.  Jorrocks  would  call  "  unhenterpriseless  brute," 
will  resent  the  restraint,  and  consequently  make  you 
uncomfortable. 

There  are,  it  seems,  a  few  horses  which,  either 
from  bad  education,  wrong  treatment,  or  from  some- 
thing wrong  with  their  brains,  appear  to  go  mad 
almost  directly  they  begin  to  gallop  with  other 
horses  near  them,  and  nothing  satisfies  them  but 
going  as  hard  as  they  can  split.  Such  are  luckily 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  shortcomings  of  man 
are  responsible  for  most  of  them.  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  ride  such  brutes,  and  they  will  not  get  you  to 
hounds  nearly  so  well  as  slower,  though  more 
handy,  horses,  simply  because  you  cannot  let  them 
go  unless  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  stop  them  in, 
and  with  constantly  pulling  against  you  they  beat 
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themselves  ;  therefore,  if  by  bad  luck  you  buy  such 
an  one,  sell  him  on  the  first  opportunity. 

With  the  very  large  majority  of  horses,  however, 
pulling  is  a  case  of  being  pulled  at,  in  other  words 
of  "hands." 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  riding  the 
horse  on  parade,  it  will  make  him  handy,  and,  by 
rendering  him  "  Quiet  with  troops,"  will  increase 
his  value. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  those  subalterns  who 
have  horses,  to  do  "  Mounted  Officers"  on  Adjutant's 
parades,  it  makes  them  take  more  interest  in  mere 
drill,  gives  them  a  wider  point  of  view,  and  enables 
them  to  see  the  mistakes  of  others,  than  which  there 
are  few  better  things  for  making  an  observant  man 
learn  his  work.  Moreover,  the  young  idea  should 
look  upon  all  this  as  a  stepping-stone  to  becoming 
Adjutant  himself,  which  should  be  the  ambition  of 
all  young  soldiers.  In  addition  to  going  on 
Adjutant's  parades,  opportunities  may  offer  of 
being  a  galloper  on  field  days,  route  marches, 
etc.;  these  should  all  be  taken  and  made  the 
best   use    of. 

As  well  as  lessons  for  the  Real,^  lessons  necessary 
for  the  "  image "  may  also  be  learnt  during  the 
summer. 

Two  of  these  are  opening  a  gate  and  cracking 
a  whip.    Both  sound  very  simple,  yet  it  is  wonderful 

^  No  apology  is  made  to  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  because  this 
was  written  before  his  excellent  book,  A  Fleet  in  Being,  appeared. 


Plate  XII. 


Fio.  I. 

A  right-lianded  gate  opening  to  yoii. 

1st  position 


Fir,.  2. 

A  right-handed  gate  opening  to  you. 

2nil  position. 
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how  many  men  who  hunt  can  do  neither  correctly. 
The  former  is  the  most  important,  so  it  will  be  well 
to  take  it  first. 

One  main  broad  rule  may  be  laid  down  for 
opening  a  gate,  viz.  "  Use  the  hand  which  is  next 
to  the  hinges." 

Thus  a  gate  whose  hinges  come  on  the  right 
should  be  opened  with  the  right  hand,  and  vice 
versa.  This  applies  equally  whether  the  gate 
opens  to  you  or  fro7?i  you. 

Plate  XII.,  Fig.  i,  shows  the  first  position  in 
opening,  with  a  hunting  crop,  a  right  handed  gate 
which  opens  to  you.  The  fastening  is  first  lifted 
up,  or  drawn  back  (as  the  case  may  be),  and  the 
gate  pulled  a  little  way  open,  the  crop  is  then 
transferred  quickly  to  the  upper  bar,  the  horse 
backed  far  enough  to  enable  the  gate  to  clear  his 
shoulder,  and  the  gate  is  then  given  a  good  strong 
swing  which  should  throw  it  wide  open.  Should  it 
come  back  quickly,  it  is  caught  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
and  given  another  push  to  enable  the  horse's  hind- 
quarters to  clear  it. 

When  out  hunting,  and  people  are  following 
behind,  it  is  very  bad  form  not  to  be  most  punc- 
tilious about  stopping  or  pushing  a  gate,  so  that 
the  man  following  you  can  catch  it  before  it  closes. 
Indeed,  on  the  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you  "  principle,  it  is  good  to  stand 
even  a  minute  or  so,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plates 
XII.,XIII.andXIV.,to  make  sure  that  your  follower 
can  catch  the  gate  before  it  closes  again. 
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If  following  a  man  opening  a  gate,  be  careful  to 
keep  on  the  falling  (or  shutting)  post  side  of  him, 
i.  e.  keep  him  between  you  and  the  hinges. 

With  a  left-handed  gate,  the  process  is  exactly 
the  same,  except  that  the  crop  is  changed  to  the 
left  hand.  Plate  XIII.  shows  the  procedure  with  a 
left-handed  gate  opening  fi^oju  you.  The  fastening 
is  first  unlatched,  the  gate  is  then  pushed  open  as 
shown  in  Fig.  i,  and  if  necessary,  caught  and 
stopped  as  shown  in  Fig.   2. 

Plate  XIV.  shows  a  left-handed  gate,  opening  to 
you,  being  opened  with  the  kmid  instead  of  the 
crop.  It  is  often  best,  with  a  heavy  or  awkwardly- 
placed  gate — especially  a  left-handed  one — to  use 
the  hand,  and  some  horses  will  open  gates  much 
better  when  it  is  used  than  they  will  with  the  crop. 
The  procedure  is  exactly  the  same,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stoop  over  more  from  the  saddle,  and,  as 
the  horse  is  necessarily  closer  to  the  gate,  he  has  to 
be  backed  further  to  open  it. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
awkward  look  and  feeling  a  man  has  who  uses  the 
right  hand  to  a  left-handed  gate,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  yet  so  many  people  who  hunt  do  so,  that  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  what  it  means.  The  first  thing 
is,  that  the  horse  may  be  upset  by  the  crop  being 
swung  across  his  neck;  the  next  is,  that  the  man  has 
only  about  half  the  length  of  reach ;  and  the  third 
is,  that  the  crossed-over  hand  is  bound  to  interfere 
with  the  bridle  one  ;  lastly,  the  position  is  analogous 
to  that  of  a  trussed  chicken. 


Plate  XIIl. 


l-ic.    I. 

A  lefl-handed  gate  opening  front  you. 

1st   position. 


FlTx.    2. 

A   left-handed  gate  opening  from  you. 
2nd  position. 
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Notwithstanding  the  above  it  may,  however, 
sometimes  be  necessary,  when  a  gate  is  awkwardly 
placed,  or  has  an  intricate  fastening,  to  use  the 
right  hand  to  unlatch  it  instead  of  the  left.  When 
this  is  done,  the  hand  should  be  changed,  if  not  to 
push  the  gate  open,  at  any  rate  to  catch  it  if  it 
comes  back. 

If  cavalry  are  ever  to  be  used  in  England,  this 
gate  opening  is  certainly  a  thing  that  all  ranks,  from 
the  Commanding  Officer  to  the  smallest  trumpeter, 
should  be  ati  fait  at. 

Should  any  man  out  hunting  dismount  to  open  a 
gate,  it  is  not  etiquette  for  any  one  following  him  to 
go  through  it  until  he  gets  on  to  his  horse  again, 
and  the  nearest  man  to  him  should  if  necessary 
hold  his  horse  for  him,^ 

Gate  opening  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  education 
in  the  use  of  those  chief  aids  to  riding,  the  legs, 
for  the  horse  requires  both  pushing  up  to  and 
pressing  back  from  the  gate,  and  very  often 
pressing  sideways  as  well,  and  no  man  can  teach 
a  horse  to  open  a  gate  properly  who  cannot  use 
his  leo^s. 

o 

On  a  strange  horse,  especially  one  just  over  from 
Ireland,  a  gate  should  be  approached  with  caution, 
for  a  horse  not  used  to  it  is  apt  to  think  that  the 
crop  suddenly  pushed  out  in  front  of  his  face  is  a 

^  How  often  do  we  see  the  man  who  has  got  down  in  the  mud 
to  open  an  awkward  gate  nearly  knocked  over  by  his  eager  but 
mannerless  followers ! 
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hint  to  him  to  jump,  and  he  acts  accordingly,  much 
to  the  discomfort  and  maybe  to  the  danger  of  the 
rider. 

A  final  word  about  gates.  They  should  always 
be  shut.  No  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  sportsman 
will  neglect  to  shut  gates  behind  him  when  there 
are  stock  of  any  kind  i,n  the  field,  however  fast 
hounds  may  be  running.  Few  things  are  so  irri- 
tating to  the  farmer,  and  therefore  so  bad  for  "the 
cause,"  as  having  stock,  and  perhaps  valuable 
young  horses,  careering  down  the  road,  just  because 
some  thoughtless  or  ignorant  individual,  having 
opened  a  gate  with  difficulty,  flings  it  back  and 
leaves  it  so. 

Stock  and  young  horses  will  sometimes  follow 
horsemen  crossing  a  field  and  make  a  desperate 
charge  for  the  gate  when  it  is  open.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  stop  them,  and  the  only  sure  way  is  to 
shut  the  gate  and  drive  them  well  away  from  it 
before  it  is  opened  again.  This  will  probably  mean 
loss  of  time,  but  what  matter  when  put  against 
possible  loss  of  the  farmer's  good-will,  without 
which  hunting  at  all  is  impossible  ?  moreover,  is  not 
this  one  small  way  of  paying  back  the  big  debt  that 
all  who  hunt  owe  to  those  who  own  and  occupy 
land? 

We  will  now  take  cracking  a  whip. 

Regarding  this  the  reader  will  probably  say, 
"  What  has  this  accomplishment  got  to  do  with 
soldiering  ? "     Well,   perhaps   nothing  ;  but    it   has 
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Fig.  I. 

A  heavy  left-handed  gate  opening  to  you. 
1st  position. 


Fig.  2. 

A  heavy  left-handed  gate  opening  to  you. 

2nd  position. 
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with  hunting ;  moreover,  whatever  the  soldier  does 
at  all  he  must  do  well,  and  must  know  all  the 
details  of  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  it  would  be 
pretty  safe  to  bet  that  certainly  one-third,  probably 
one-half,  of  the  people  in  any  hunting-held  do  not 
know  how  to  crack  their  whips  so  as  to  get  the  best 
result,  in  other  words,  properly.  It  would  be 
almost  equally  safe  to  bet,  that  the  same  proportion 
of  those  who  had  thongs  on  their  crops  had  got 
them  attached  in  the  wrong  way.  And  the  same 
bet  might  again  be  made  that  they  did  not  know 
which  was  the  tJiong  and  which  was  the  lash. 

Figures  i,  2,  and  3  show  an  attempt  to  explain 
by  illustration  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of 
cracking  a  whip. 

We  will  take  the  orthodox  crack  first.  Fig.  i 
is  intended  to  show  what  may  be  termed  the  first 
position,  and  it  gives  the  approximate  position  of 
the  hand,  crop,  and  thong  when  half-way  through 
the  motions  which  end  in  the  crack.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  perceptible  pause  in  this  position  when 
actually  handling  the  whip. 

Put  into  words,  the  procedure  is  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

The  crop,  held  at  the  point  of  balance,  not  close 
to  the  crook,  is  thrown  out  along  the  line  a  a,  and 
with  the  same  motion  is  given  an  upward  sweep, 
which  causes  the  point  of  the  lash  to  take  a  course 
somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  by  the  arrows  on 
the  dotted  line  b  b  b'. 
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When  the  lash  reaches  to  about  b'  the  motion  is 
reversed,  and  it  comes  down  again  on  the  Hne 
c  c  c'  {^ide  Fig.  2),  which  shows  what  may  be 
called  the  second  position.  When  it  gets  to  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  d  (the  exact  point  depends 
on  where  it  is  wished  the  crack  should  take  place, 
but  it  must  not  be  on  the  ground),  the  arm.  which 


^1 


Fig.  I.    Cracking  a  Whip,  first  position. 

has  hitherto  been  somewhat  bent,  is  straightened 
with  the  sharpest  possible  je7'k,  and  this  should 
produce  the  pistol-shot-like  crack,  the  sound  of 
which  in  a  covert  on  a  still  winter's  day  we  know  so 
well,  and  which  we  often  try  in  vain  to  produce 
ourselves. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  give  the  pedigree  of 
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the  orthodox  crack,  but  it  is,  of  course,  actually  made 
rapidly. 

Now  for  the  bastard,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said, 
the  common  or  garden  crack. 

No,  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  crack — let  us 
call  it  rather  "flick,"  for  that  is  all  it  is.  Fig.  3 
gives  an  attempt  to  show  the  sort  of  minor  circular 


Fig.  2.    Cracking  a  Whip,  second  position. 

course  (indicated  by  the  arrows)  followed  by  the 
end  of  the  crop  (not  by  the  lash  in  this  case),  and 
ending  with  the  jerk  at  its  starting-point  a,  which 
produces  the  "  flick,"  and  makes  about  as  much 
noise  as  the  striking  of  a  match  or  the  firing  of  a 
paper  cap  in  a  boy's  toy  gun. 

The  difference  between  the  crack  and  the  "  flick" 
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can  be  estimated  mathematically  if  desired,  by  con- 
siderinor  the  difference  between  the  radius,  or  the 
diameter  of  the  circle,  which  produces  each. 

The  nature  of  the  lash  has  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
the  noise  made  by  a  crack,  and  a  stout  silk  lash 
seems  the  best.  An  old  hunt  servant  recommended 
a  piece  out  of  a  stout  silk  handkerchief;  presumably, 
however,   this  would    not   last   long.     The    sort  of 


/^■^- 


Fig.  3.    Flicking  a  Whip. 

thong  also  makes  a  difference,  and  it  must  be  a  fairly 
stout  one. 

A  final  word  about  the  cracking  of  a  whip. 
Unless  your  horse  is  used  to  having  a  whip  cracked 
on  his  back,  it  must  be  done  at  first  with  caution. 
The  thong  should  be  let  loose  and  swung  about 
gradually  ;  then,  when  he  will  stand  it,  "  flicked  " 
a  little,  and  when  the  actual  crack  is  attempted 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hit  him  with  the 
thong. 

Plate  XV.  shows  the  right  and  the  wrong  way 
of  attaching  a  thong  to  a  crop.  It  also  makes  it 
plain,  by  illustration,  which  is  the  thong  and  which 


Plate  XV. 


Thong . 


Lash 


Fig.  I.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

The  right  and  the  wrong  ways  of  attaching  a  thong  to  a  crop. 
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is  the  lash.  In  Figs,  i  and  2  of  this  plate  the  thong 
is  attached  in  the  right  way,  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  being  that  in  Fig.  i  the  tongue 
on  the  crop  is  a  single  one,  and  in  Fig.  2  it  is  a 
double  one. 

Some  saddlers  do  not,  until  asked  to  do  so,  punch 
the  hole,  and  cut  the  slit  in  the  tongue,  which 
is  necessary  for  attaching  the  thong  in  the  right 
way. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  most  common  wrong  way 
of  attaching  the  thong.  Specimens  of  this  way 
may  be  found  in  plenty  in  any  hunting-field.  Fig. 
4  shows  another  wrong,  but  not  so  common  a  way, 
and  in  this  case  the  hole  and  the  slit  in  the  tongue 
are  made  use  of. 

The  boy  who  can  scarcely  remember  the  first 
time  he  hunted,  will  probably  say  about  this  time — 
if  he  has  had  patience  enough  to  read  so  far — 
''What  a  conceited  ass  this  chap  is,  he  thinks  no 
one  knows  anything  but  himself!  "  The  answer  is — 
"These  details  are  not  written  for  the  initiated  class 
to  which  you  belong,  but  in  hopes  that  they  may  be 
useful  to  one  or  two  of  the  uninitiated,  of  whom  you 
will  be  sure  to  see  some  if  you  will  look  about  you 
for  them  next  time  you  go  hunting."  To  this  might 
be  added,  "  Don't  despise  them  when  you  see  them, 
but  try  and  give  them  a  help  along." 

Another  very  useful  thing  which  can  be  learnt 
during  the  summer,  is  vaulting  on  to  a  horse,  both 
when  standinor  still  and  when  in  motion,  and  also 
jumping  off  when  the  horse  is  on  the  move.     These 
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are  all  easier  than  they  seem  to  look,  and  any  active 
man  can  easily  learn  them. 

To  vault  on  to  a  horse  standing  still,  a  lock  of  the 
mane  is  seized  with  the  left  hand,  much  as  in  mount- 
ing, and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  placed 
under  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  the  tips  towards 
the  horse's  tail.  Keeping  a  good  grip  with  both 
hands,  a  spring  is  made  off  the  feet  as  in  vaulting  a 
gate,  and  the  right  leg  is  at  the  same  time  thrown 
up  so  as  to  clear  the  horse's  hind-quarters  and  the 
cantle  of  the  saddle. 

With  a  horse  on  the  move,  at  any  pace,  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  same,  and  the  process  is  easier,  the 
motion  of  vaulting  being  very  much  aided  by  one 
or  two  giant  stride-like  steps  made  alongside  the 
horse. 

The  usefulness  of  this  easily  learnt  accomplish- 
ment both  in  the  Real  and  in  the  Image  (of  war) 
need  scarcely  be  expatiated  on.  In  the  former  it 
has  saved  many  lives  ;  possibly  it  might  have  saved 
a  young  imperial  one.^  In  the  latter  it  has  made 
many  a  man  able  to  keep  his  place  in  a  run  owing 
to  the  saving  of  time  in  remounting  after  a  "  toss." 

In  jumping  off,  the  mane  and  saddle  are  grasped 
in  the  same  way,  the  right  leg  is  swung  clear  of  the 
horse,  and  the  feet  allowed  to  come  lightly  to  the 
ground,  the  run  or  walk,  according  to  the  pace  the 
horse  is  going,  being  taken  up  at  once. 

Two  other  useful  things  may  also  be  practised  in 
the  summer — riding  without  stirrups  and  without 
^  Vide  p.  30. 
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reins.  The  former  will  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh  and  so  give  power  in  the  saddle  ;  the  latter 
will  go  further  than  anything  else  to  make  "  good 
hands."  It  is  best  to  do  it  in  a  riding-school,  if  one 
is  available,  and  when  our  young  friend  can  canter 
round  the  school  and  jump  the  bar  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  he  may  consider  that  he  has  got  a 
seat  fairly  independent  of  the  reins.  It  is  surprising 
how  awkward,  it  might  almost  be  said  how  uncanny, 
one  feels  on  first  trying  this,  and  no  one  realizes,  till 
he  does  try  it,  how  much  even  the  fact  of  having  the 
end  oi  2.  perfectly  slack  rein  in  the  hand  contributes 
to  maintenance  of  balance. 

What  must  the  horse  feel  when  this  balance  is 
kept  by  a  tight  rein  which  is  fastened  to  his  mouthful 
of  unyielding  steel  ? 

Well  indeed  would  it  be  for  their  horses  and  for 
themselves  if  all  riders  would  never  forget  this. 

Though  all  the  foregoing  accomplishments  are 
useful,  each  in  their  way,  none  of  them  will  be  any 
good  in  the  hunting-field  unless  the  one  thing,  with- 
out which  no  horse  can  carry  a  man  satisfactorily  to 
hounds,  has  been  thought  of,  and  duly  provided  for, 
viz.  condition. 

What  are  the  signs  of  condition  and  of  the  want 
of  it  ?  A  hard  firm  neck,  not  a  weak-feeling  flabby 
one  ;  ribs  clothed  with  hard  firm  flesh,  not  hidden  by 
soft  fat,  or  so  naked  that  each  one  can  be  counted 
the  length  of  a  cricket  pitch  away  ;  a  clear  bright 
eye  and  blooming  coat,  instead  of  a  dull  eye  and  a 
staring  coat ;    cool  clean  legs  and  feet,  instead  of 
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puffy  legs  and  hot  feet  ;  noiseless  breathing  during 
a  fair  gallop,  and  scarcely  perceptible  breathing 
when  pulled  up  after  it,  instead  of  a  noise  like  that 
made  by  a  wheezy  organ  during  the  gallop,  and 
heaving  flanks  and  staring  eye  after  it ;  sweat  like 
clear  drops  of  water  instead  of  like  shaving  soap. 
All  these  signs  mean  good  condition  or  the 
reverse. 

How  is  condition  to  be  got  ? 

The  answer  is,  by  plenty  of  good  food,  plenty  of 
slow  steady  work,  and  plenty  of  good  grooming. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  tells  us  what  is  the 
minimum  amount  of  exercise  required  to  keep  a 
stabled  horse  in  health,  i.  e.  two  hours  per  day  ;  to 
really  conditioit,  one  to  four  hours  are  wanted. 
Walking  and  trotting  is  all  that  is  required,  a  hunter 
gets  all  the  galloping  that  he  wants  with  hounds, 
unless  it  be  one  or  two  short  gallops  (if  he  has  not 
had  any  cub-hunting)  a  day  or  so  before  the  season 
begins,  just  to  get  rid  of  any  inside  fat  he  may  have 
put  on. 

One  thing  is  advisable  regarding  exercise  ;  give 
your  soldier  groom  a  strict  order  that  he  is  never 
to  ride  faster  than  a  trot,  and  take  steps  to  see  that 
he  obeys  this,  and  does  not  race  with  other  grooms 
for  pots  of  beer,  as  is  the  way  with  some  of  them. 
Insist  also  that  he  always  exercises  with  knee-caps 
on.  Should  a  horse  unaccountably  remain  in  or  get 
into  bad  condition,  it  will  be  well  to  have  his  grinders 
looked  at  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  also  to  find  out 
if  he  has  got  worms.     A  table-spoonful  of  cod-liver 
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oil  in  each  feed  is  an  excellent  thing  for  putting  on 
flesh  and  improving  a  horse's  coat. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  "  schooling  "  a  horse 
over  fences,  because  a  man  cannot  "  school  "  a  horse 
unless  he  is  a  master,  i.  e.  a  horseman  himself ; 
besides,  the  young  idea  should  start  with  a  made 
hunter  which  will  teach  him.  When  he  has  learnt 
his  lesson,  let  him,  by  all  means,  invest  in  a  four- 
year-old  and  tumble  about  with  it. 

"  Tumble  about  ? "  No,  this  is  scarcely  correct, 
for  a  good  four-year-old,  especially  an  Irish  one,  if 
boldly  2Sidi  judiciously  ridden  will  not  as  a  rule  tumble 
much. 

The  subject  of  riding  young  horses  is  a  fascinating 
one.  The  awkward,  baby-like  movements  improving 
day  by  day.  The  little  grip,  snorted  and  looked  at 
for  ten  minutes  yesterday,  stepped  lightly  over  to-day 
with  that  delightful  toss  of  the  head  afterwards  ex- 
pressive of  satisfaction,  or  is  it  of  contempt  at  the 
obstacle  ? 

We  were  almost  off  at  score  !  But,  in  the  present 
hunt,  this  is  not  legitimate  game,  so  we  must  whip 
off  and  refer  Diana's  soldier  pupil,  if  he  is  bitten  by 
the  thing,  to  the  excellent  chapters  on  it  in  the 
Badminton  Library's  book  on  Riding  and  Polo. 

Just,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a 
"  Blatherer,"  one  more  throw  of  the  tongue  on  this 
tempting  line. 

Personal  experience  says  that  after  a  horse  has 
been  lunged  once  or  twice  over  different  sorts  of 
fences,  the  best  way  to  continue  his  schooling  is  to 
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ride  him  barebacked,  or  with  a  hood,  kept  on  him 
by  a  roller,  in  a  snaffle,  and  with  pockets  full  of 
carrots,  quietly  at  a  walk  and  trot,  over  fences,  in 
such  a  way  that  he  thinks  each  fence  is  an  obstacle 
which  there  is  no  getting  round,  and  which  comes  in 
the  days  ivork  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  each 
fence  he  gets  over  without  any  fuss,  no  matter  how 
awkwardly,  give  him  a  bit  of  carrot  and  make  much 
of  him.  Taken  thus,  a  young  horse  learns  to  con- 
nect a  fence  with  pleasure  and  reward,  instead  of 
with  fuss,  hustle,  whip  and  spur,  as  he  does  when 
bustled  backwards  and  forwards  over  artificial  fences 
by  a  no  doubt  iron-nerved,  but  probably  also  an 
\ror\-kanded  rough-rider.  Of  course  the  line  to  be 
taken  must  be  thought  out  beforehand,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  leave  to  cross  the  land  must  be 
obtained. 

Should  the  youngster  (the  horse  is  meant)  show 
signs  of  nervousness  and  refuse — and  this  is  the 
only  reason  that  makes  a  young  unspoilt  horse  re- 
fuse— he  may,  at  first  only,  be  given  a  lead  by  a 
steady  old  hunter. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  barebacked  or  with 
hood  and  roller  ?  "  Well,  because  thus  accoutred 
the  rider  falls  lightly,  and  falls  clear  should  the 
horse  make  a  mistake. 

In  all  these  things,  the  riding  on  parade,  the 
opening  of  a  gate,  the  cracking  of  a  whip,  and  the 
vaulting-on,  the  horse  is  being  educated  as  well  as 
the  rider,  and  during  it  and  all  other  education,  the 
pockets  of  the  latter  should  never  be  without  bits 
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of  carrot,  and  good  manners  and  performances 
should  be  rewarded  with  a  piece  every  now  and  then. 

Thus  these  "schooHngs,"  instead  of  being  a  bore 
to  the  horse,  are  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure. 
During  all  these  the  voice  also  should  be  constantly 
used  {vide  p.  49),  and  at  each  pause  the  riding- 
school  phrase,  "  Make  much  of  your  horses,"  should 
be  remembered. 

In  a  word,  what  should  be  aimed  at  is,  to 
"humanize"  your  horse.  In  this  respect  we  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  Boers.  A  properly  trained 
Boer  horse  is  quite  an  ideal  animal  for  a  Mounted 
Infantry  or  a  Mounted  Rifle  man,  a  shooting  pony, 
or  for  a  gentleman  to  pay  afternoon  calls  on.  Take 
the  reins  over  his  head  and  let  them  hang  down  to 
the  ground,  and  he  stands  as  still  as  if  tied  to  a  post 
for  as  long  as  you  like  to  leave  him. 

With  other  different  conditions  of  elaborate  stables, 
crowded  and  noisy  streets,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  above  all, 
the  high  condition  of  our  horses,  we  cannot  attain 
to  such  perfection,  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by 
treating  our  horses  less  artificially  than  is  usually 
the  custom. 

Horses  when  in  camp  in  close  proximity  to  men 
become  quieter  and  more  sensible — "  humanized  "  in 
fact.  This  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  probably  having  harder  work,  and  are  exposed 
to  that  great  detractor  from  a  horse's  condition — 
when  he  is  tied  to  a  picket-line — wet ;  but  it  is  due 
also  to  their  closer  acquaintance  with  man  and  with 
the  sights  and  sounds  which  accompany  man. 
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The  moral  is  therefore — Be  often  with  your 
horse,  talk  to  him,  make  much  of  him.  Get  to 
know  his  character  and  expression,  and,  from  these, 
the  state  of  his  health.  Train  him  to  obedience, 
such  obedience  that  with  the  soldier  is  called  dis- 
cipline, i.  e.  the  long-continued  habit  of  obedience 
by  which  the  very  muscles  of  the  soldier  obey  the 
word  of  command.  The  ordinary  horse  cannot  be 
expected  to  obey  the  zvord  of  command  like  a  man, 
but  he  can  be  made  to  obey  the  tone  of  it  and  the 
pressure  of  the  legs  which  accompany  it,  and  these 
he  can  be  taught  to  take  as  orders,  in  the  same  way 
as  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen  says 
that  the  soldier  takes  his  orders — "  Each  soldier 
takes  it  for  granted  that  any  such  orders  will  be  the 
best.     Such  is  the  order  the  magic  word."^ 

Taught  thus — "  disciplined  "  in  fact — the  horse 
will  not  fail  you  when,  with  encouraging  voice  and 
steady  pressure  of  the  legs,  you  "  send  him  at  " 
some  more  than  usually  forbidding-looking  fence, 
any  more  than  your  men,  if  treated  in  the  same 
way  and  as  well  disciplined,  will  fail  you  when  with 
a  cheery  "  Come  along,  lads!"  you  spring  out  and 
lead  them  forward  in  the  face  of  an  unusually  heavy 
fire. 

Men  are  like  horses  in  more  ways  than  this,  and 
like  them  have  tender  mouths,  therefore,  "  hands," 
tact,  temper,  justice,  confidence  in  them,  boldness, 
judgment,    and    self-reliance  are    required    to  lead 

^  Letters  on  Infantry^  by  Prince  Kraft  zu  Hohenlohe-Ingel- 
finaren. 
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them  successfully,  just  as   they  are   to   ride  horses 
properly — i.e.  like  a  horsevtan. 

This  fact — that  the  handling  of  horses  cultivates 
the  qualities  required  for  the  handling  of  men — must 
be  the  excuse  for  this  chapter  being  prolonged  like 
a  run  with  hounds  on  an  indifferent  scenting  day. 


CHAPTER  VII 

INTELLIGENCE^ 

Another  thing  to  be  done  before  proceeding  on 
active  service  is  to  get  hold  of  every  book,  map, 
paper,  etc.,  that  can  be  found  giving  information 
about  the  theatre  of  war :  its  physical  features, 
climate,  seasons,  communications,  supplies,  transport, 
character  and  mood  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  etc. 
etc.  The  strength,  composition,  tactics,  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  enemy's  forces  must  also  be  ascer- 
tained, if  possible.  Notes  should  be  made  from  the 
books  or  papers  giving  the  information,  and  the 
best  of  them  should  be  taken,  to  be  read  and  re-read 
while  on  the  journey  or  voyage  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Our  young  friend  must  know  something  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  in  which  he  is  about 
to  campaign,  and  the  question  is,  "  Where  can  the 
requisite  knowledge  be  obtained  ? "  The  answer  is, 
"  Get  some  sound  sportsman  to  tell  you  all  about 
it,  and  then  read  yourself." 

Sporting  authors  of  late  years  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone  much  into  the  details  and  etiquette  of  hunting, 

1  The  word  is  used  here  in  a  military  sense,  and  what  it  means 
is  best  explained  to  the  civilian  mind  by  the  word  "  information." 
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and  it  may  still  be  said  that  the  two  best  and  most 
instructive  books  on  the  "Sport  of  Kings"  are  Beck- 
ford's  Thoughts  on  Hunting,  and  Handley  Cross, 
read  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  Then  come, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Romford's  Hounds,  and  Sponge's 
Sp07'ting  Tour,  coupled  with  Whyte  -  Melville's 
Riding  Recollections.  The  last  is  the  best  book  on 
the  riding  and  the  handling,  etc.,  of  a  horse  ever 
written,  and  its  two  chapters  on  riding  to  hounds 
cannot  be  beaten.  The  Life  of  a  Fox,  by  T.  Smith 
(Arnold),  is  also  excellent  and  most  instructive.  It 
gives  and  explains  hunting  language  and  terms, 
pictures  of  a  fresh  and  beaten  fox,  and  of  a  good 
and  bad  hound.  There  are  of  course  many  more 
works  on,  or  introducing,  the  subject  which  the 
young  idea  can  read  at  his  leisure,  but  if  he  reads, 
and  re-reads,  so  as  to  understand  and  thoroughly 
take  in  the  knowledge  and  the  hints  contained  in 
the  half-dozen  books  mentioned  above,  he  may  hunt 
till  he  is  a  hundred  years  old  and  find  that  he 
cannot  add  one  iota  to  any  of  them. 

Maps. — This  is  very  simple  now-a-days,  there 
are  hunting  maps  of  every  district.  It  is  best, 
however,  for  Diana's  soldier  pupil  to  have  the  one- 
inch  Ordnance  map-sheets  of  the  district  he  is  going 
to  hunt  in,  mounted  in  a  convenient  size  for  his 
pocket.  He  should  then  himself  mark  in  the  meets 
(as  he  goes  to  them)  with  small  red  dots,  and  add 
the  principal  woods  and  coverts  in  green  as  he 
learns  their  position.  In  this  way  he  will  uncon- 
sciously learn  to  read  a  map. 
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Perhaps  an  officer  going  on  active  service  may, 
or  may  not,  be  able  to  secure,  or  be  given,  by  the 
Colonial  or  War  Office,  some  papers  or  pamphlets 
pertaining  to  the  country  in  which  he  is  going  to 
serve.  These  may,  or  may  not,  be  useful.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  following 
pregnant  paper,  which  is  undoubtedly  very  old,  and 
which  was  reprinted  in  1880  by  Messrs.  William 
Pollard  &  Co.,  printers,  of  Exeter,  though  for  whom 
then  we  are  unable  to  say,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use 
to  any  one  who  would  hunt  and  who  reads  it  rightly: 

Some  Rides  of  Advice  as  concerns  Hunting. 

To  all  Western  Sporters,  greeting  :  for  this  Corn- 
wall is  a  ticklish  hunting-ground. 

1.  To  the  Huntsman  going  out  in  the  morning. 
— Take  especial  care  that  no  lame  or  sick  hound 
be  of  the  party ;  then  jog  on  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  Be  not  one  minute  behind  time  at 
the  place  of  meeting.  Half-past  ten  is  early  enough 
in  the  morning. 

2.  To  the  Whipper. — Keep  at  least  one  hundred 
yards  behind  the  huntsman.  Allow  your  hounds 
to  do  the  thing  needful  at  their  ease.  Do  not  crack 
your  whip.  If  any  hound  picks  up  a  bone,  say 
"  drop  it" — if  that  rate  will  not  do,  give  him  a  slight 
taste  of  the  thong.  You  should  know  the  character 
of  your  hounds.  Do  not  flog  or  rate  a  sulky  or  shy 
one.  Do  not  talk  to  grooms  or  others  riding  to 
the  meet.  Pass  all  beer-shops,  kidly-winks,  and 
lush-cribs  of  all  sorts,  without  even  looking  at  them. 
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3.  To  all  who  ride  to  meet  with  the  hounds. — 
Take  especial  care  not  to  ride  over  them  ;  take 
care  of  their  precious  feet.  Do  not  talk  to  the 
huntsman  or  whipper. 

4.  When  at  the  covert-side. — Huntsman,  keep 
an  eye  on  your  hounds,  Whipper,  take  care  that 
they  do  not  stray.  Allow  a  few  minutes  of  indulg- 
ence to  any  good  or  influential  sporting  character, 
whose  horse  may  be  at  the  meeting-place ;  then 
clap  them  into  covert  with  the  wind  in  their 
faces. 

5.  When  drawing  a  covert. — Huntsman,  do  not 
rate  a  young  one,  until  you  are  quite  sure  he  is 
wrong.  I  have  known  a  young  hound  find  a  fox 
before  now,  and  have  heard  him  rated  :  that's  wrong 
— young  hounds  have  better  noses  than  old  ones  : 
that's  canine  nature. 

6.  Lords,  Gentlemen,  and  Yeomen. — When  the 
hounds  are  drawing  a  covert,  keep  together  in  one 
place :  do  not  talk,  do  not  laugh  ;  above  all  things, 
aristocrats,  democrats,  whigs,  radicals,  tories,  for 
heaven's  sake  do  not  whistle  ;  that  whistling  creates 
bitter  confusion :  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  do,  and 
shows  a  want  of  thought.  When  you  hear  a  hound 
challenge,  do  not  sing  out,  "  huic,  huic !  "  which  is 
your  custom.  If  you  think  the  huntsman  does  not 
hear  the  challenge,  go  quietly  and  quickly  to  him, 
and  tell  him  ;  then  allow  him  to  cheer  the  challenger  : 
do  not  add  your  voices ;  the  hounds  would  rather 
hear  their  comrade-quadruped  than  their  comrade- 
biped.     Silence,  they  (the  hounds)  join  chorus  :  he 
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is   up. — Gentlemen,    keep    your    mouths    shut,  and 
your  ears  open. 

7.  The  fox  has  broke  covert :  you  see  him. — 
Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  do  not  roar  out  "  Tally  ho  !  " 
do  not  screech  horribly.  If  you  do,  he  will  turn 
back,  even  under  your  horse's  feet,  in  spite  of  the 
sad  and  disappointed  look  on  your  handsome  or 
ugly  faces.  Do  not  crack  your  infernal  whips,  be 
silent.     Harden  your  hearts  and  look  happy. 

8.  He  is  gone  away  in  earnest,  the  hounds  well 
at  him.  Now  go  it,  my  lads,  as  straight  as  ye  can. 
By  all  means  avoid  the  roads  and  lanes  ;  many  a 
good  run  has  been  lost  on  our  hunting-grounds  by 
the  tremendous  paviours  of  M'Adam's  handy  works  : 
the  hounds  are  running  inside  a  fence,  you  are 
riding  best  pace  on  the  road  outside  :  they  try  to 
cross  the  road  ;  you  head  them  or  force  them  on, 
the  fox  is  lost — you  are  done. 

9.  If  the  chase  runs  the  road — gentlemen,  allow 
the  huntsman  to  take  the  lead  ;  but  if  he  is  not 
where  he  should  be — that  is,  with  his  hounds — 
allow  some  good  sportsman,  who  may  happen  to 
know  the  hounds,  to  take  it.  If  the  hounds,  when 
running  a  road,  stop  at  a  fence,  do  not  yoicks  and 
hallo  on  them :  you  will  drive  those  spirited  animals 
over  the  fence,  when  most  probably  the  fox  has 
only  tried  it  and  gone  on  the  road.  Gentlemen, 
you  must  be  particularly  careful  in  the  roads  and 
lanes ;  they  are  the  devil,  and  spoil  many  a  good 
chase. 

10.  A  Check. — Allow  your  hounds  to  make  their 
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own  cast :  they  do  not  hit  it :  then,  huntsman,  make 
a  forward  one.  If  that  will  not  do,  use  your  own 
judgment  as  to  his  having  been  headed,  as  to  the 
scent,  wind,  neighbouring  earths,  or  strong  coverts. 
Do  not  make  your  casts,  as  is  too  often  your 
custom,  at  double  quick  time.  In  the  enclosures 
hounds  will  hit  it  away  at  a  bank  or  fence,  when 
they  cannot  hunt  it  on  the  open  ground.  Some- 
times hounds  will  hunt  a  scent  heel  better  than 
forward ;  and  look  sharp  and  look  to  the  old 
working  ones :  but  this  is  generally  a  lost  case. 

11.  Gentlemen,  when  the  huntsman  is  making  a 
cast,  sit  quietly  and  sedately  on  your  horses  :  do 
not  ride  after  him,  and  oh !  do  not  whistle :  your 
horses  will  stretch  out  their  legs  and  do  the 
et  cetera  without  that  mouthy  assistance :  you  need 
not  screw  up  your  lips  and  look  ugly. 

1 2.  They  have  mended  the  fault  ;  they  are  going 
again  ;  the  scent  is  not  so  good. — Gentlemen,  give 
them  room.  The  scent  mends — quick — quicker  : 
they  race  ;  have  at  him,  my  charmers  :  yonder  he 
goes,  dead  beat :  he  gains  a  small  covert.  Now, 
gentlemen,  do  not  be  rash  ;  he  runs  short,  dodges, 
hunts  the  hounds.  Be  on  your  guard,  ye  hot  and 
fiery  ones  :  do  not  hallo  too  much  : — steady,  steady  ; 
do  not  meet  him  in  the  path-ride.  I  once  most  un- 
willingly saved  the  life  of  a  fox,  when  Mr.  Bulteel's 
hounds  were  in  the  very  act  of  catching  him  :  he 
ran  against  my  horse  in  the  path  of  a  covert,  then 
turned  short  into  the  brushwood  :  the  hounds  would 
have  had  him  in  a  moment.      I  began  most  lustily 
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to  roar  ;  the  hounds  stopped  one  half-minute  to  ask 
me  what  the  devil  I  made  such  a  noise  about,  and 
that  half-minute  check  saved  the  life  of  that  fox. 
I  was  not  particularly  well  pleased  with  myself. 
Many  a  condemned-to-death  fox  has  been  reprieved 
in  that  way. 

13.  He  tries  the  earths;  they  are  shut;  his 
enemies  are  catching  at  him  :  Triumph  has  him — 
Who — Whoop  !  Now  roar  amain,  gentlemen  sports- 
men— tear  him  and  eat  him,  my  beauties !  Yet 
even  in  this  last  act,  so  very  delightful  after  a 
good  run  to  bloodthirsty  hounds  and  screaming 
men,  take  care — keep  your  panting  steeds  away 
from  the  ineUe  or  they  will  cripple  their  fellow- 
steeds  (let  alone  the  brush  and  pad  seizers),  and 
kick  the  hounds,  and  maybe  occasion  more  deaths 
than  one. 

14.  Down  with  the  dust,  liberal  gentlemen. 
Some  influential  person,  not  the  master  of  the 
hounds,  should  cap — every  one  who  has  it  lugs  out 
his  half-crown  with  glee  after  a  good  run.  Yet. 
by  Jove,  if  a  huntsman  prefers  running  a  bad  fox 
for  a  death,  to  a  good  one  for  a  chase,  not  a 
copper's  worth  of  silver  should  he  ever  get  from 
me.  A  fox  well  earthed  should  be  as  well  paid  for 
as  a  death  :  it  is  better — he  will  fight  another  day  ; 
and  do  you  not  think  that  if  the  hounds  mark  him 
well  to  his  earth  it  is  as  good  for  them  almost  as 
blood  ? 

15.  Huntsman,  go  home  steadily  with  your 
hounds  :    tarry   not,  lest   the  hounds    lie  down  on 
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the  wayside.  Whipper,  assist  the  wearied  hound 
— leave  none  behind  :  and  should  a  cur-dog  of  any 
degree  attack  any  of  your  charge,  why,  up  whip, 
pitch  into  him,  and  cut  his  liver  and  lights  out. 

1 6.  Huntsman,  when  you  arrive  at  the  kennel, 
ascertain  that  the  meat  be  somewhat  warm  and 
comfortable.  Some  are  for  cold  meat ;  I  say 
warm  :  then  a  good  bed  of  clean,  sweet  straw  in 
a  snue  lodofinsf  room,  the  warmer  the  better  ;  then 
they  will  be  like  fighting-cocks  the  next  hunting 
day,  all  ready  and  eager  for  action. 

17:  Go  out  in  the  morning  with  a  sunny  coun- 
tenance. Whilst  out  keep  your  temper — rather  a 
difficult  matter  sometimes.  Never  quit  until  the 
hounds  do.  Go  home :  dine  :  enjoy  your  life  :  do 
not  get  drunk — then  you  will  be  as  fresh  as  roses 
next  morning,  and  not  as  seedy  as  old  cucumbers. 

No  comment  is  needed,  the  paper  is  an  education 
in  itself. 

Part  of  an  Intelligence  Officer's  duty  is  to  furnish 
his  Chief  with  information  regarding  the  climatic 
conditions  and  the  seasons  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  campaigning,  for  the  weather  influences 
operations  in  the  Real  Thing  as  it  does  in  the 
"  himage." 

A  hunting  man  naturally  taps  the  barometer,  and 
observes  and  speculates  on  the  weather  indications, 
so  here,  again,  is  education. 

A  soldier  on  active  service  keeps  a  diary,  and  our 
youth  should  do  so  while  on  the  present  campaign. 
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In  it  should  be  noted  the  hounds  he, hunts  with,  the 
meets  he  attends,  the  distance  to  them,  the  weather, 
the  directions  of  the  wind,  a  concise  account  of  the 
day's  sport,  and  any  noteworthy  incident  in  it. 

This  also  is  education,  for  observation,  memory, 
and  powers  of  committing  facts  to  paper  clearly  and 
concisely  are  all  exercised  ;  and  does  not  the  soldier's 
art  consist  of  order,  simplicity  and  clearness  ? 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  MARCH    TO    THE    RENDEZVOUS 
"  De  I'observation,  de  I'observation,  et  toujours  de  I'observation. " 

General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley  wrote : — "  The 
theatre  of  war  is  the  province  of  strategy  ;  the  field 
of  battle  is  the  province  of  tactics."  Let  us  see  how 
this,  which  refers  to  the  Real  Thing,  can  be  applied 
to  the  Image. 

We  may  say  that  our  theatre  of  war  is  the  country 
in  which  we  are  going  to  hunt,  and  that  our  fields  of 
battle  are  the  meets  of  the  hounds  that  we  are  going 
to  attend,  and  the  country  immediately  round  them. 

The  only  strategy  we  require  is  to  try  and  arrange 
to  go  to  the  best  and  nearest  meets,  or,  if  we  have  a 
stud  of  horses,  to  arrange  our  horses  suitably  for 
them.  This  means  that  we  must  tell  off  our  fast 
flippant  horse  for  the  flying  grass  country,  and  our 
steady,  short-backed,  and  possibly  slower  one,  for 
the  cramped  bank  and  ditch  country.  It  also  means 
that  we  should  keep  the  bad  hacks — those  which 
have  "a  leg,"  and  the  young  ones — for  the  near 
meets,  the  good  hacks  and  the  sound,  seasoned 
horses  for  the  distant  ones.     We  will  figuratively 
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suppose  that  we  have  completed  our  voyage  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  have  actually  landed  in  the 
theatre  of  war  (z.  e.  we  are  about  to  begin  hunting, 
either  in  the  place  we  have  been  in  during  the 
summer,  or  where  we  have  gone  for  our  leave). 
We  have  now  the  march  up-country  to  our  first 
objective,  i.e.  the  meet. 

We  have  seen  that  we  have  a  casus  belli  (Chapter 
I.)  ;  we  know  that  we  have  equipment,  clothing, 
necessaries,  transport,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
training,  and  also  of  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
strength,  composition,  and  tactics  (Chapters  II., 
III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VII.).  We  must  now  inspect 
our  troops  before  the  march  begins,  and  issue  the 
necessary  orders  (i.e.  see  to  the  horse's  shoes,  his 
saddle,  bridle,  etc.,  and  also  see  that  our  own  kit  is 
ready).  The  only  remaining  thing  to  do  is  to 
communicate  with  the  commanders  of  the  columns, 
should  there  be  any,  who  are  to  march  on  roads 
parallel  to  ours  {i.e.  with  our  pals  who  will  ride  to 
the  meet  with  us). 

Not  the  least  good  part  of  pleasure  is  the  antici- 
pation of  it ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  hunting,  at 
any  rate  to  those  who  are  keen.  How  lovingly  the 
horse,  the  coat,  the  breeches,  the  boots,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  chase  are  regarded  the  night 
before  the  season  begins,  and  how  sorrowfully  when 
it  is  about  to  end ! 

But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  sorrow  just  now, 
for  are  we  not  about  to  begin } 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  soldiers,  to  whom 
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hunting,  and,  indeed,  all  things  for  which  leave  is 
required,  is  a  privilege,  and  not  a  right,  and  who 
can,  therefore,  have  comparatively  little  of  it,  do  get 
more  value  out  of  each  of  their  one  or  two  days  a 
week  when  with  their  regiments,  and  their  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  days  (according  to  the  state  of  the 
treasury  chest)  when  on  leave,  than  does  the  man 
who  can  hunt  every  day  in  the  week  all  the  season 
through.  The  latter  does  not  know  the  delicious 
sense  of  freedom,  of  a  school-boy  out  for  a  holiday, 
in  fact,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  air  as  one  rides  out 
the  barrack-gate  with  two  or  three  brother  Officers, 
who  are  to  be  one's  companions  in  the  pleasures  of 
"  the  image,"  as  every  keen  soldier  hopes  that  they 
may  some  day  be  in  the  serious  business  of  the 
Real. 

With  this  feehng  in  the  heart,  a  good  horse 
between  the  legs,  and  the  musical  rhythm  of  his  one, 
two,  three,  four,  on  the  road,  or  his  squelsh,  squelsh, 
squelsh,  squelsh  !  in  the  soft  ground,  or  on  the  grass 
at  the  side  of  it,  in  the  ear,  a  man  could  not  be  in 
better  form  for  learning  in  that  best  and  most 
delightful  of  ways — by  observation.  The  March 
has  begun !  let  us  ride  along  together,  mile  by  mile, 
keeping  our  eyes  open  all  the  time. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  map,  which  has  been 
studied  the  night  before,  with  us,  and  we  have  a 
wristlet  for  our  watch,  which  has  also  a  compass  on 
it.  Worn  thus,  both  can  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
without  attracting  attention.  This  last  may  be  of 
importance  on   a    "jumpy"   job   on    service,   when 
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either  time  or  direction,  or  both,  are  material  to  the 
issue,  for  men  are  very  quick  to  note  anything  Hke 
anxious  glances  at  watch  or  compass,  and  they  are 
quicker  still  to  take  their  cue  from  their  officer  and 
be  "jumpy"  or  calm,  according  as  he  is  either. 
There  is  also  far  less  chance  of  losing  or  breaking 
either  watch  or  compass  w^hen  worn  like  this,  and 
the  latter  is  particularly  handy  for  setting  the  map 
quickly  and  roughly  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
"  which  turn  to  take  ?  " 

During  the  manoeuvres  in  Sussex  in  August  1897, 
Sir  Redvers  Duller,  then  Adjutant-General,  said  that 
he  was  sure  that  Officers  commanding  companies 
could  not  be  aware  how  very  much  easier  and 
quicker  troops  could  be  moved  over  rolling  or  un- 
even ground,  if  its  features  were  well  considered, 
and  movements  directed  more  in  conformity  with 
them. 

For  no  one  is  it  more  necessary  to  study,  and 
make  good  use  of,  ground,  than  it  is  for  him  who 
would  ride  to  hounds  with  success,  and  at  no  sport  or 
occupation  will  he  see  so  much  ground  in  one  day, 
and  have  such  opportunities  of  studying  it  with  a 
view  to  getting  over  it  in  the  easiest  way. 

We  therefore  have  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  our 
late  Adjutant-General,  with  us  in  considering  that 
soldiers  should  hunt,  as  we  have  seen  that  we  have 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  our  present  Adjutant-General. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  to  prove  Sir  Redvers's 
approval  of  hunting  in  this  roundabout  way,  for  he 
sets  the  example  to  others  by  hunting  himself. 
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The  foregoing  is  somewhat  of  a  divergence,  but 
one  of  the  chief  lessons  we  have  to,  and  can,  learn 
during  our  marches  to  the  objective  is  to  think 
about,  and  from  this  thinking  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  deciding  quickly — at  a  glance  in  fact — how  we 
should  2ise  ground  under  different  conditions,  and  a 
weighty  opinion  like  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  cannot 
fail  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  learning  this 
lesson. 

We  have  cleared  the  port  of  disembarkation 
(represented  by  the  town,  village,  or  house  we 
started  from),  and  the  march  has  begun  in  earnest. 
We  know  the  distance  we  have  to  go  and  the 
average  rate  of  our  horse's  ordinary  walk  and  trot,^ 
so  we  can  time  ourselves  to  a  nicety,  while,  as  we 
have  studied  the  map  beforehand,  and  have  it  with 
us,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  about  the  way, 
which  we  have  determined  to  find  for  ourselves  by 
the  aid  of  the  map  only,  and  without  asking  any 
questions.  This,  and  the  correct  map  reading  which 
it  entails,  are  two  elementary  and  important  lessons 
which  the  march  can  teach  us. 

What  a  pull  must  he  have  who,  either  in  the  Real 
or  the  Image,  can  trot  or  canter  along,  map  in  hand, 
in  an  unknown  country,  and  never  take  a  wrong 
turn. 

The  most  difficult  place  in  which  to  find  the  way 
is  in  a  town,  and  there  is   in   most  men  a  certain 

*  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  should  ascertain  during  the  summer, 
and  we  should  also  make  a  trotting  scale  for  him,  vide  p.  174  of 
the  text-book  oi  Military  Topography,  1898,  Part  I. 
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amount  of  dislike  at  stopping  and  looking  at  a  map 
in  the  street.  Until,  however,  our  young  soldier  is 
sure  that  he  can  find  his  way  by  the  map  alone 
equally  well  in  the  town  as  in  the  country,  he  should 
brave  the  inquiring,  and  perhaps  amused,  glances  of 
the  inhabitants.  Does  not  military  history  furnish 
instances  of  mistakes  and  often  of  disasters,  which 
have  occurred  through  troops  losing  their  way  or 
taking  the  wrong  turn  in  a  town  ? 

One  such  instance  occurred  at  the  assault  of 
Lucknow  on  September  25,  1857,  a  portion  of  our 
troops  losing  their  way  near  the  Kaiserbagh. 

Before  leaving  the  town  we  may  consider  of  what 
sort  would  be  the  fighting  in  it,  and  how,  supposing 
the  enemy  were  occupying  that  block  of  houses 
there,  we  should  turn  him  out.  Should  we  go  for 
the  houses  straight,  and  perhaps  find  ourselves 
unable  to  get  inside  them  and  losing  men  fast  ? 
Or  should  we  throw  a  few  men  into  the  block 
opposite  to  them  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention, 
and  then  work  round  by  that  street  to  the  right  and 
try  and  cut  him  off,  if  necessary,  by  working  through 
the  walls  from  house  to  house  ? 

There  is  a  habit  regarding  the  finding  of  the  way, 
or  rather  of  the  finding  of  the  way  back,  that  soldiers 
should  cultivate,  and  that  is  the  habit  of  looking  back 
occasionally.  The  object  of  this  is  to  see  how  the 
road  looks  when  you  are  coming  the  reverse  way. 
When  in  touch  with  the  enemy  on  active  service 
there  are  times  when  we  never  know  how  fast  we 
may  have  suddenly  to  return  by  the  road  we  have 
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just  come,  and  then  the  taking  of  a  wrong  turn  may 
mean  being  late  in  taking  back  information,  being 
late  with  an  order,  or  it  may  even  mean  being  cut 
off  or  caught  in  a  cul-de-sac  by  the  enemy's  lancers  ! 

Another  habit  which  should]  be  cultivated  is  that 
of  knowing  approximately,  without  reference  to 
compass  or  map,  in  which  direction  we  are  going. 
This  habit  may  enable  him  who  cultivates  it  to 
afterwards  trace  the  course  of  a  run  with  hounds,  or 
the  movements  of  troops  on  the  map  fairly  accurately 
by  the  following  process — "  We  ran  (or  we  marched) 
for  ten  minutes  about  north-west,  then  swung  half- 
right  and  ran  five  minutes  west,  etc." 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  looked  at  during 
the  march,  and  so  much  to  be  learnt  from  them, 
both  from  a  soldier's  and  sportsman's  point  of  view, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  where  to  begin, 
and  more  difficult  still  not  to  jumble  them  up. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  piece 
of  road  as  if  from  a  map,  and  consider  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  as  we  come  to  them. 

We  have  cleared  the  town,  and  the  country  begins 
to  open  out,  so  that  we  can  see  the  fields  and  the 
fences.  Have  we  grass  or  arable,  flying  fences,  or 
banks  which  will  have  to  be  negotiated  on  the  "on 
and  off"  principle,  and  have  they  ditches  on  one  or 
both  sides  ?  What  sort  of  obstacles  do  they  offer 
for  Cavalry,  Infantry,  or  Guns,  and  do  they  give 
cover  from  view  only,  or  from  fire,  or  from  both  ? 
Are  there  bridle-roads  and  gates,  and  are  all  of  the 
former  shown  on  the  map  ?     The  nature  of  the  soil, 
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— Is  it  light,  medium,  or  deep  and  holding,  and 
does  it  favour  ricochet  or  the  reverse  ?  have  the 
fields  headlands  along  which  we  can  ride  and  so 
save  our  horse  ? 

Is  the  road  a  first  or  a  second-class  one  ?  what  is 
its  state  of  repair,  and  is  there  any  material  for 
repair  available  locally  ? 

In  what  formations  could  the  various  arms  move 
along  it  ?  and  would  the  strip  of  grass  at  the  side, 
along  which  we  ride  in  such  comfort,  be  wide 
enough  for  a  "  shunting  place  "  ? 

What  are  the  crops  ?  and  do  we  know  the  different 
sorts  when  we  see  them  at  this  time  of  year  ?  This 
is  a  thing  that  every  man  who  hunts  should  make 
it  his  business  to  know,  indeed  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  hunt  unless  he  knows  any  kind  of  corn 
crop,  beans,  seeds,  young  grass,  and  roots,  when  he 
sees  them.  The  last  mentioned  few  can  mistake, 
the  last  but  one  is  comparatively  easy  to  tell  by  its 
new-sown  and  fragile  look.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  others  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  Plate  XVI, 

Perhaps  of  all  crops,  seeds  (Fig.  2)  is  the  least 
generally  known,  and  the  uninitiated  usually  regard 
it  as  merely  a  stubble  field,  seeing  only  the  old 
stubble,  and  missing  the  delicate,  close-to-the-ground- 
growing  clover  leaves  underneath.  Thus  seeds 
come  to  be  ridden  over  unknowingly,  and  yet  few 
crops  are,  with  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  weather, 
more  liable  to  svSi^x  permanent  damage. 

Unless  hounds  are  running  really  fast  all  crops 
should  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  when  they  are 
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Fig.  I.     Wheat. 


Fig.  2.    Seeds. 
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PLATE   XVI    (continued). 


Fig.  3.    Beans. 


unavoidable,  or  hounds  are  running  fast,  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  ride  down  the  furrows  or  the 
headlands  (/.  e.  the  sides  of  the  fields). 

While  writing  of  furrows  it  would  be  well  to  say, 
that  some  farmers  consider  that  to  ride  down  a 
water  furrow  does  more  harm  than  to  ride  over  the 
crop,  because  the  earth  turned  up  by  the  horses' 
feet  is  likely  to  cause  many  small  dams  in  the 
furrow.  Water  furrows  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  ordinary  furrow  by  their  drain-like 
appearance. 

There  are  many  men,  farmers  among  them,  who 
maintain  that  wheat,  barley,  etc.  do  not  suffer  from 
being  moderately  ridden  over,  and  it  certainly  is 
impossible  to  see  when  the  crop  is  up  in  summer 
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where  horses  have  been.  Still,  we  imagine  that  no 
crop  can  be  done  actual  good  ;  besides,  there  are 
many  of  our  good  friends  the  farmers  who  do  not 
like  to  see  great  tracks  across  their  fields  any  more 
than  we  should  across  our  flower  gardens.  There- 
fore, if  only  for  this  reason,  let  those  who  hunt 
avoid  riding  over  crops  whenever  possible. 

We  top  a  rise  and  see  below  us  a  small  grass  vale 
with  strong-looking  stake-and-bound  fences,  and 
what  Mr.  Jorrocks  would  call  '*  a  nasty  long  Tommy 
bruk"  winding  down  the  middle  of  it,  the  course 
of  which,  where  we  cannot  actually  see  its  muddy- 
looking  waters,  is  indicated  by  a  line  of  pollard 
willow  trees. 

The  questions  to  be  decided  regarding  it  when  in 
pursuit  of  the  Image  are — ist,  "Is  it  jumpable  ? " 
and  2nd,  "Where  should  we  have  it?"  Riding 
Recollections,  the  Badminton  Library  books,  and 
many  others,  will  tell  us  how  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, but  after  all  the  best  teacher  is  experience. 
One  bit  of  advice  can,  however,  be  given  safely,  and 
that  is — unless  you  can  ride  at  it  as  if  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  answer  to  both  questions, 
do  not  do  so  at  all.  If  you  have  doubt,  your  horse 
will  know  it,  and  will  have  doubt  too,  and  such  an 
enterprise  undertaken  with  doubt  in  the  heart  is 
nearly  sure  to  end  in  disaster. 

Looking  at  the  same  brook  with  considerations 
of  the  Real  in  the  mind,  one's  thoughts  are  somewhat 
as  follows  : — How  wide  and  deep  is  it  ?  Are  the 
banks  and  bottom  sound  or  muddy  ?     Is  there  much 
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current  ?  Could  Infantry  or  Cavalry  ford  it  ?  if  so, 
where  ?  Would  two  or  three  of  the  willows  on  its 
banks  reach  across,  and  so  form  a  bridge  if  cut 
down  ?  Are  there  other  trees,  gates,  etc.,  near  at 
hand  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  ?  and  if 
we  were  to  bridge  it,  should  we  have  to  make  a 
single  or  double  lock  bridge  ?  Is  there  any  suitable 
position  for  a  covering  party  to  take  up,  supposing 
the  brook  had  to  be  crossed  under  fire  ?  Are  the 
meadows  sound  enough  to  carry  guns  and  transport 
if  required  ?  Could  the  brook  be  dammed  and 
made  to  flood  the  vale  ?  Where  would  you  cross 
with  your  men  supposing  the  enemy  was  holding 
yonder  knoll,  and  where  would  you  post  a  portion 
of  your  force  to  hold  him  and  distract  his  attention 
while  you  crossed  the  brook  with  the  rest  ?  Could 
you  not  get  down  to  the  proposed  place  of  crossing 
without  being  seen  by  going  behind  that  fold  of  the 
ground,  and  then  through  the  little  spinney  which 
reaches  almost  down  to  the  brook  ? 

In  connection  with  the  bridge  which  takes  our 
road  over  the  brook,  and  which  we  are  now  nearing, 
we  can  have  no  thoughts  as  regards  hunting,  except 
it  be  that  we  have  no  business  on  it  unless  it 
comes  well  in  our  line,  or  the  brook  is  unjumpable. 
With  soldiering,  however,  it  is  very  different,  and 
we  may  consider  its  width,  i.  c.  does  it  make  a  defile  ? 
its  strength,  the  material  of  which  it  is  built,  the 
number  of  its  arches  and  their  size,  and  how  should 
we  destroy  it,  or  prepare  it  for  destruction. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  we  should  get  down 
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from  our  horse  and  take  measurements,  etc.,  or  even 
go  out  of  our  way  to  see  different  points.  But 
five  minutes'  reading  of  par.  14,  §  xxiii.  of  the 
Manual  of  Military  Engineering,  at  any  odd  time, 
v/ill  give  us  the  details,  and  the  just  glancing  at  the 
bridge  as  we  pass  with  the  afore-mentioned  thoughts 
in  our  mind  will  impress  them  on  us.  Even  if  we 
forget  the  \  (or  the  f)  T"xB,  it  is  good  to  think 
about  the  job,  and  make  up  our  minds  as  to  how  we 
should  do  it,  for  we  never  know  when  we  may  have 
to  do  it,  or  indeed  any  other  job  of  the  sort,  without 
time  to  think  much  and  perhaps  under  fire.  Then 
will  this  cultivated  habit  come  to  our  aid. 

We  cross  the  bridge  (looking  at  and  measuring 
•'long  Tommy"  with  our  eye),  and  begin  to  ascend 
the  opposite  slope.  Suppose  we  had  got  well  over 
the  brook,  just  above  that  stunted  bush,  where  the 
take-off  was  fairly  dry  and  sound,  and  hounds  are 
running  fast  up  the  sloping  meadow  beyond,  where 
should  we  jump  out,  and  where  have  the  next 
fence  into  the  plough  ? 

Where,  supposing  we  were  commanding  a  com- 
pany on  outpost,  and  the  ground  allotted  to  us 
extended  from  yonder  lane  to  those  stacks,  should 
we  post  our  sentries  to  watch  the  line  of  the  brook — 
by  day  and  by  night  ?  Which  is  the  best  place  for 
our  support  ?  What  is  the  probable  line  of  the 
enemy's  advance  ?  and  would  our  line  of  resistance 
be  on  this  ridge  or  the  next  one  ? 

All  these  things,  and  many  others,  which  Part 
VII.,  "■  Infantry  Drill,  1898,"  will  suggest,  we  can 
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go  over  in  our  minds  as  we  walk  or  jog  along,  and 
at  the  same  time  take  good  "  stock  "  of  the  fences 
and  the  country  in  general,  with  a  view  to  riding 
over  it. 

Before  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  a  second-class 
road  crosses  the  first-class  one  we  have  been  going 
on  hitherto,  and  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  way. 

Pull  out  the  map,  "  shoot  the  linen  "  of  your  left 
wrist,  to  bring  the  compass  on  your  wristlet  into 
view,  and  set  the  map  roughly  with  it.  "  Ah!  that's 
it !  "  as  we  thought,  the  left-hand  turn,  and  then  we 
keep  the  same  general  sou'-westerly  direction. 

Having  a  good  look  at  the  map,  we  see  that,  if  we 
read  it  rightly,  we  shall  shortly  have  on  our  right 
hand  open  heath  land,  and  on  our  left  cultivation, 
with  numerous  small  coverts  and  a  few  farms.  Haif- 
a-mile further  on  we  find  that  we  did  read  correctly, 
and  the  unfenced  heath  opens  out  on  our  right. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pull  up  just  a  minute  here, 
and  consider  what  an  advanced  guard.  Cavalry  or 
Infantry  (the  principle  of  each  is  the  same,  though 
the  one  is  limited  in  its  power  of  acting  up  to  it), 
should  do  on  debouching  on  to  the  heath. 

It  is  very  simple,  and  only  requires  common- 
sense,  and  the  sort  of  argument  that  "  Facey 
Romford"  was  wont  to  use  to  himself  before  making 
his  cast  after  a  check.  "  Francis  Romford,  if  you 
were  the  fox,  what  would  you  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances?" Our  argument  is — "Is  there  any- 
thing near  the  road  which  might  conceal  an 
enemy  ? "     The     answer    is — "  Yes,  that    heather- 
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covered  hill  on  the  right,  and  those  farms  and 
coverts  on  the  left."     How  to  deal  with  them  ? 

The  right  is  easy,  the  ground  is  sound  and  open 
(though  sufficiently  rough  and  heather-covered  to 
be  excellent  for  teaching  a  young  horse  to  keep  his 
eyes  open  if  he  were  trotted  over  it),  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  send  a  file  or  two  straight  to  the  hill. 

The  left  is  different,  fences,  cultivation,  and  woods. 
Men,  no  matter  whether  on  foot  or  mounted,  cannot 
go  on  all  day  during  a  march  negotiating  fences  or 
bursting  through  woods.  We  look  at  the  ground. 
There  is  a  bridle  road  through  that  wood  which 
must  surely  lead  to  the  nearest  farm  ? — We  look  at 
the  map — yes,  it  does,  and  then  swings  round  and 
runs  fairly  parallel  to  our  road  till  it  turns  back  into 
it  through  the  last  wood,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  it  is  also 
easy  to  give  our  left  files  their  directions. 

That  they  all,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  have  been  through  "  Squadron  or  Company 
Training "  (we  will  hope  under  a  common-sensed 
Officer),  and  know  how  to  approach  the  various  things 
which  may  conceal  an  enemy,  so  as  not  to  give  them- 
selves away,  goes  without  saying. 

The  heath  ends,  and  the  road  runs  through  a 
defile  formed  by  two  low  bare  hills. 

Suppose  we  halt  our  advanced  guard,  for  some 
reason,  just  as  it  is  entering  the  defile.  Now  we 
can  see  whether  the  men  have  been  taught  merely 
from  the  book,  or  whether  its  teaching  has  been 
supplemented  with  observation  and  common-sense. 
If  the  former  only,  they  will  stand  still  where  they 
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halted  ;  if  the  latter,  a  file  or  two  will  at  once  ascend 
the  hills  on  either  side  until  they  can  just  see  over 
the  tops  of  them,  and  command  the  ground  on  the 
reverse  slopes. 

It  is  all  very  simple,  but  the  men  won't  think  of 
it,  and  therefore  the  Officer  must,  and  in  what  more 
charming  way  can  he  learn  so  to  think  than  when 
jogging  up  to  the  rendezvous  for  those  who  are 
about  to  take  part  in  the  "  Sport  of  Kings  "  ? 

We  debouch  from  the  defile,  and  find  ourselves  in 
a  rich  grazing  ground  fenced  mostly  with  strong 
bullfinches,  some  of  which  have  the  awkward 
addition  of  an  ox  rail.  While  deliberating  as  to 
whether  our  mount  is  equal  to  bursting  through  the 
bullfinches,  and  to  covering  the  addition  beyond 
in  his  stride,  our  eye  catches  sight  of  the  numerous 
cattle  which  are  grazing  in  the  fields. 

How  many  are  there  in  that  field  and  the  next  ? 
Ten  in  one  and  fifteen  in  the  other.  Roughly, 
meat  for  7500  men  for  one  day.^  It  is  quite 
worth  while  to  make  a  practice  of  counting  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  in  a  field,  until  we  can 
estimate  at  a  glance,  sufficiently  accurately  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  how  many  there  are.  We  never 
know  when,  either  on  active  service,  on  a  Staff  ride, 
or  when  working  out  a  reconnaisance  scheme  at  the 
Staff  College,  we  may  have  to  report  on  the  supplies 
available  in  a  country,  and  only  just  have  time  to 
trot  or  canter  through  it.  Then  indeed  this  acquired 
habit  of  L' observation  will  stand  us  in  good  stead. 
^  An  average-sized  ox  will  furnish  rations  for  300  men. 
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Leaning  over  the  gate  of  one  of  the  rich  grass 
fields  is  a  man  who,  "  by  the  cut  of  his  jib,"  as  the 
sailor  would  say,  we  judge  to  be  the  farmer.  In 
any  case  there  can  be  no  harm  in  giving  him,  who- 
ever he  is,  a  cheery  "  Good-morning."  If  he 
responds  in  any  way  to  this,  we  can  add  some 
remark  about  the  weather,  and  may  perhaps  ven- 
ture to  say,  "  Fine  beasts  those."  This  latter  is 
dangerous  if  we  have  no  knowledge,  as  they  may 
be  wretched  brutes ;  it  is,  however,  worth  any 
soldier's  while  to  try  and  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  stock,  and  of  farming  generally.  Whether  or 
not  we  possess  sufficient  technical  knowledge  not 
to  absolutely  give  ourselves  away  when  trying 
to  talk  farming,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
civility  and  geniality  are  appreciated  by  all,  and 
surely  they  are  due  to  the  man  whose  crops  we 
may  shortly  ride  over,  and  whose  fences  we  may 
break  ? 

How  much  our  good  friends  do  appreciate  such 
treatment  one  personal  experience  will  show.  We 
used  to  call  on  those  good  fellows,  the  East  Kent 
farmers,  to  ask  permission  for  the  Shorncliffe  Drag 
hounds  to  run  over  their  land,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  reply  we  received  was — 

"  We  don't  mind  when  you  come  or  where  you 

go,  so  long  as  you  treat  us  friendly  likeT     The 

last  two  words  put  the  whole  thing   in  a  nutshell, 

and  good  indeed  would  it  be  for  "the  cause  "  if  all 

who  hunted  bore  them  in  mind. 

We  leave  the  vale  and  gain  the  top   of  a  hill, 

I 
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whose  steepness  we  note  is  such  as  would  necessi- 
tate special  mention  in  a  road  report.^ 

Let  us  pull  up  a  minute  on  the  top  of  this  hill, 
take  out  the  map,  and  with  its  aid  identify  on  the 
ground  the  various  things  which  may  be  important 
both  in  sport  and  in  war. 

Here  we  are,  and  now  it  is  roughly  set ;  that 
church  spire  just  appearing  over  the  hill  on  the  left 
front  must  indicate  the  position  of  Horsey  village, 
near  which  we  meet ;  that  big  wood  further  to  the 
left  must  be  Foxey  Wood,  which  we  are  told  is  our 
first  draw.  By  Jove !  unless  he  goes  up  wind  to 
those  spinneys  we  must  have  a  run,  if  there  is  any 
scent  at  all,  for  there  is  no  covert  down  wind  of  any 
size  nearer  than  Cotsmore  Brake,  a  good  five  miles 
off,  and  we  believe  grass  nearly  all  the  way.  That 
farm  below  us  to  the  right  must  be  Folly  Farm  ; 
what  a  comfortable  place  it  looks !  and  what  a  full 
rick-yard  !  five  hay-stacks  of  some  forty  tons  ^  each, 
and  twelve  stacks  of  corn.  That  silver  streak 
showing  between  the  trees  must  be  the  brook  which 
is  marked  on  the  map  as  Red  River,  and  there's 
Wisdon's  mill  on  the  highest  part  of  the  next  rise ; 
what  a  good  look-out  or  signal  station  it  would 
make !  etc.  etc. 

Before  we  move  on  let  us  take  one  look  at  the 
country  generally,  with  a  view  to  thinking  how  it  is 

^  The  gradient  is  over  i  in  7,  and  therefore  extra  horses  will  be 
required  for  heavy  wagons. 

2  We  should  try  and  learn  to  estimate  the  approximate  number 
of  tons  of  hay  in  a  rick  from  its  appearance. 
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represented  on  paper,  both  in  plan,  i.  e.  as  in  a 
map,  and  as  in  a  free-hand  sketch.  The  map  we 
have  in  our  hands  shows  us  the  first,  though  only 
on  a  small  scale.  As  to  the  latter,  we  can  only  note 
the  different  size  that  the  various  objects  appear  to 
be  according  as  they  are  near  us  or  far  off ;  this  is 
perspective,  in  giving  an  idea  of  which  on  paper 
different-sized  trees  are  particularly  useful.  Again, 
we  may  try  and  think  what  lines  on  paper  will  give 
an  idea  of  those  fields  sloping  down  that  way,  and 
those  going  up  the  other.  In  this  way,  by  con- 
sidering and  thinking  how  things  look  on  the 
ground,  we  may  learn  to  be  able  to  represent  them 
sufficiently  well  on  paper  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  a  report. 

Often  a  rough  but  fairly  accurate  representation 
of  ground  by  a  few  lines  on  paper — a  free-hand 
sketch,  in  fact — may  be  the  most  useful,  sometimes 
the  only  way — as  in  reconnoitring  an  enemy's  posi- 
tion— of  supplementing,  and  of  saving  the  words  of 
a  report. 

We  go  down  the  hill,  and  when  we  reach  the 
bottom,  the  ridge  with  the  mill  on  it  looms  in  front 
of  us.  Suppose  the  enemy  were  in  position  on  this 
ridge,  his  right  on  that  farm,  his  left  in  the  small 
fir-wood.     How  could  we  turn  him  out  ? 

Make  a  feint  at  his  centre  through  that  chestnut 
copse,  and  turn  his  right  by  the  hollow  road,  that 
belt  of  trees,  and  the  village,  each  of  which  will  in 
turn  prevent  his  seeing  this  movement  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  check  here 
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or  we  may  blow  our  horse,  i.  e.  exhaust  our  reader's 
patience,  before  we  have  killed  our  fox  ? 

Very  well,  let  us  halt,  and,  as  they  would  say  in 
South  Africa,  "  outspan  a  bit." 

Although  the  foregoing  is  merely  an  outline  of 
what  he  who  is  a  keen  soldier  and  a  keen  sports- 
man may  think  of  on  his  way  to  the  meet,  it  has 
taken  some  time  to  read  and  longer  to  write, 
but  it  will  take  a  very  few  minutes  to  think,  as 
we  jog  along,  casting  our  eyes  to  the  right  and 
left. 

Is  it  any  good  to  bother  one's  head  about  it  ? 

Yes,  it  is,  young  soldier,  if  any  part  of  it,  or 
any  other  thought  which  the  line  indicated  may 
suggest,  should  cause  you  to  learn  one  single 
little  thing  about  the  use  of  ground  in  sport  or 
in  war. 

Especially  in  war,  because  in  it  bad  use  of  ground 
may  mean  the  avoidable  and  useless  loss  of  gallant 
lives,  which  are  entrusted  to  your  keeping  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  the  enemy. 

The  blatherings  of  an  enthusiast,  hey  ? 

Well,  maybe,  but  he  is  backed  up  by  a  good, 
solid,  weighty,  and  publicly  expressed  opinion.  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  speaking  as  chairman  at  a  lecture 
on  "  The  possible  effect  on  tactics  of  the  recent 
improvement  in  weapons,"  given  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  F.  B.  Elmslie,  R.A.,  before  the  Aldershot 
Military  Society,  on  February  6,  1899,  said — 

"  To  my  mind  the  lesson  we  have  to  learn  is,  that 
the  better  the  weapons  we  have,  the  more  essential 
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it  is  that  the  troops  be  mobile,  and  that  the  Officers 
who  lead  the  troops  should  be  highly  trained  and 
able  to  use  the  accidents  of  the  ground y 

Let  us  "  outspan,"   sit  under  the  wagon   out  of 
the  sun,  and  think  about  it. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE    MARCH    CONTINUED 

We  have  now  only  three  miles  to  go,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  do  it  in,  so  can  afford  to  take 
it  easy,  and  have  a  good  look  about  us. 

We  are  going  along  a  road  with  fairly  high 
banks,  and  there  is  a  strip  of  wood  along  the  top 
end  of  the  big  grass-field  which  rises  up  in  a  glacis- 
like slope  on  our  right.  Suppose  we  were  com- 
manding a  regiment  marching  along  this  road,  and 
were  suddenly  fired  at  from  this  belt  of  wood, 
which  our  advanced  and  flank  guards  had  neglected 
to  look  into.     What  should  we  do  ? 

Something  must  be  done  at  once,  or  the  men  may 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  either  rush 
at  the  wood,  or  rush  away  down  the  road,  and  in 
either  case  numbers  of  them  will  get  bowled  over. 
The  action  taken  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

'"Down  behind  the  bank,  vten'' — followed  by 
"  Officers  Commanding  Companies,  return  that  fire 
by  section  volleys  ; "  and  then  "  I  want  the  Officers 
Commanding  'A  '  and  'B'  Companies."  When 
these    Officers    double  up,  they  may  be    addressed 

ii8 
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somewhat  like  this — "  Look  over  the  bank  here 
with  me,  you  remember  that  lane  we  passed  just 
now  ?  Well,  you  see  it  bends  round  and  nearly 
touches  the  right  of  the  wood  from  which  that  fire 
is  coming.  It  cannot  be  a  big  party  in  there,  or 
our  advanced  or  flank  guards  must  have  seen  them ; 
anyhow  we  must  turn  them  out  before  we  can  pass, 
and  I  want  you  two  to  do  it.  Take  your  companies 
back,  turn  down  the  lane,  get  into  the  end  of  the 
v/ood,  and  you  will  be  on  the  enemy's  flank,  then  go 
for  him.  You  in  advance,  '  A ',  and  you  in  support, 
'  B '.     You  understand." 

This  may  be  right  and  may  be  wrong — we  don't 
profess  to  teach  tactics — but  anyhow  it  is  action  of 
some  sort  under  circumstances  in  which  inaction 
would  probably  be  fatal,  and  it  certainly  is  no  case 
for  getting  the  men  under  cover  in  the  orthodox 
barrack-square  way — "  Halt — front — six  paces  to 
the  front — march  " — "  Volleys  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  standing,  by  sections  from  right  to  left."  If 
the  enemy  could  shoot  at  all,  surely  several  men 
would  be  bowled  over  before  this  string  of  words 
was  half  out  ? 

The  foregoing  is  only  given  as  a  specimen  of  the 
many  interesting  problems  of  war  that  we  may  set 
ourselves,  as,  with  mind  and  body  fresh,  and  the 
senses  alert  with  the  anticipation  of  sport,  we  jog  to 
the  rendezvous  of  Diana's  devotees. 

And  the  use  of  such  imaginary  problems  ? 

Well,  in  battle,  habit  is  everything,  and  he  who 
accustoms  himself  to  consider  things  in  this  way 
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when  going  to  the  meet,  or  riding  over  the  country, 
in  pursuit  of  the  "  himage  "  is  more  than  likely  to 
find  quickly  a — at  any  rate  tolerable — solution  of  a 
suddenly  propounded  problem  in  the  Real. 

May  we  run  riot  a  minute  ? 

Yes !  Well,  it  always  seems  to  us  that  some- 
thing like  the  following  is  the  way  to  inspect  a 
Regiment. 

The  General  unexpectedly  rides  into  barracks ; 
"  Good-morning,  Colonel,  I'll  come  and  hear  you  tell 
off  your  prisoners,  if  there  are  any.  Then  I'll  see 
what  men  you  have  got  on  parade."  The  prisoners 
are  told  off,  and  the  corps  parades  ;  the  General  then 

says — *'  Now,  we'll  march  out  to as  if  in  an 

enemy's  country."  The  advanced  guard  goes  out, 
the  Regiment  follows,  etc.,  etc.  The  General,  riding 
alongside  the  Colonel,  suddenly  says — "  Now, 
Colonel,  you  are  fired  at  from  so-and-so,  what  will 
you  do  ? "  Something  (or  nothing),  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  is  done,  and  they  march  back  to 
barracks.  The  General  then  says,  "  Now  I'll  have 
a  look  at  your  books,  see  your  men's  dinners,  and 
lunch  in  the  mess  with  you." 

This  is  the  best  of  trials,  and  is,  in  fact,  like 
trying  a  horse  an  naturel,  i.e.  without  his  being 
gingered,  if  a  phlegmatic  sluggish  brute,  or  being 
physicked,  if  a  rearing  or  runaway  devil. 

Given  a  week's  or  a  fortnight's  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  General,  the  worst  of  corps  can  be 
got  into  some  sort  of  shape,  as  the  biggest  brute  of 
a  horse  can  be  prepared  for  a  customer,  by  being 
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fed  up  and  finally  gingered,  or  bran-mashed  and 
finally  physicked,  as  his  peculiarities  may  require. 

Thank  you,  kind  reader,  for  the  indulgence.  This 
has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  "  Hunting  as  a 
School  for  Soldiering,"  but  it  seems,  in  the  muddled 
mind  of  an  enthusiast,  to  coincide  with  his  rough-and- 
tumble  ideas  on  preparation  for  war,  and  being  fired 
at  from  the  wood  that  we  have  just  passed,  brought 
it  all  up. 

On  our  right  hand  we  now  have  a  considerable 
hill,  whose  fenceless  sides  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
the  commencement  of  the  downs.  Should  hounds 
run  across  here,  which  is  the  best  way  to  ride  up 
it  ?  We  cannot  afford  to  let  them  slip  us  much,  for 
they  will  probably  run  fast  on  the  down  above. 
Ah !  that  will  be  the  way,  past  the  old  chalk-pit, 
behind  those  bushes,  and  then  along  the  sheep 
track,  which  runs  diagonally  up.  That  would  also 
be  the  best  way  to  take  men  up,  suppose  there  was 
no  enemy  on  the  top.  And  if  there  was  ?  Why, 
we  could  not  come  near  the  part  of  the  road  we  are 
now  in  at  all.  For  the  hill  commands  it  all,  and  we 
should  have  had  to  halt  behind  that  spur  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  back,  reconnoitre  well,  and 
then  perhaps  try  to  turn  the  hill  by  that  lime-kiln. 

We  see  a  village  just  ahead  of  us.  How  should 
an  advanced  guard  approach  it  ?  would  it  be  classed 
as  end  on,  broad-side,  or  circular,  for  the  purposes 
of  attack  and  defence  ?  and  is  it  subject  to  direct 
distant  artillery  fire  or  not  ?  On  getting  up  to  its 
outskirts  we  may  consider  where  we  should  have 
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our  shooting  line  if  we  had  to  defend  it,  and  what 
demolitions  would  be  necessary  to  give  a  fair  field 
of  fire.  Riding  through,  thoughts  would  naturally 
arise  about  second  and  third  lines,  communications, 
barricades,  best  place  for  the  garrison  during  a 
cannonade,  and  a  host  of  other  things  which  the 
text-books  will  suggest. 

Another  point  of  view  from  which  the  village 
may  be  regarded  is  that  of  accommodation.  The 
details  of  how  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation available  for  troops  may  be  arrived  at  are 
given  in  the  Text-Book  of  Military  Topography, 
1 89 1,  Part  I.,  and  it  is  no  use  to  repeat  them  ;  but 
it  is  good  to  get  into  the  habit  of  running  the  eye 
over  houses  with  soldiering  in  the  mind,  just  as  it 
is  over  the  country,  cattle,  sheep,  stack-yards,  etc. 

To  consider  roughly  how  the  village  may  be 
allotted  to  regiments  or  detachments,  where  their 
alarm  posts  would  be,  and  where  they  would  get 
their  water,  are  also  useful  things. 

It  js  not  of  course  intended  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  billeting 
scheme  on  the  way  to  the  meet !  It  is  only  intended 
to  show  how,  by  looking  at  the  things  he  sees  on 
his  way  to  it  professionally,  as  well  as  sportingly, 
the  young  soldier  may  make  his  hunting  like  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  illustrated  book. 

It  so  happens  that  the  village  we  are  going 
through  might  be  an  important  one,  for  in  it  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Blue  River,  which  is  deep  and 
unfordable,  and  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river 
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the  village  must  be  held.  As  we  ride  over  the 
bridge  we  may  consider  what  means  should  be 
taken  for  its  defence.  Should  we  have  a  bridge 
head  on  this  side  or  the  other  ?  Would  not  those 
houses  be  suitable  for  Infantry  and  that  hill  a  bit  to 
the  right  for  guns  ? 

The  river, — How  deep  is  it,  how  wide,  and 
what  is  the  rate  of  its  current  ?  Are  there  any 
boats  about,  and  how  many  horses  could  water  at 
a  time  where  the  bank  shelves  down  gradually 
there  ?  Suppose  we  tried  to  swim  it  with  hounds, 
could  our  horse  get  out  on  the  far  side  ? 

Swimming  a  river  with  a  horse  should  not  be 
attempted  unless  the  last  is  pretty  certain,  or  the 
result  may  be,  as  personal  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  horse  gets  out  on  one  side  and  the  rider  on 
the  other!  It  of  course  goes  without  saying,  that 
no  man  should  try  this  swimming  with  a  horse 
unless  he  is  a  thoroughly  good  swimmer  himself,  for 
to  swim  even  a  few  yards  in  hunting  clothes  (or 
uniform)  is  by  no  means  easy. 

We  have  already  run  over  in  our  minds  how  the 
village  should  be  attacked  or  defended,  and  what 
accommodation  it  would  give  ;  but  as  we  ride  out 
of  it,  there  is  one  other  point  we  may  consider,  and 
that  is,  how  should  we  act  if,  with  a  company,  a 
squadron,  a  battalion,  or  a  cavalry  regiment,  we 
were  sent  on  ahead  of  the  army,  or  whatever  force 
we  were  with,  to  occupy  the  village  until  they  came 
up;  and  with  instructions  also  to  collect  any  supplies 
we  could  from  it  ? 
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The  German  method  of  occupying  a  town  or 
large  village  in  1870  will  give  us  a  line.  They  at 
once  got  hold  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  placed 
sentries  on  their  houses,  at  the  street  corners,  in 
the  open  spaces,  and  at  either  end  of  the  bridges. 
They  were  then  in  a  position  to  requisition  supplies 
at  their  leisure,  and  to  stop  them  and  people  from 
going  out  of  the  place,  and  thus  giving  the  alarm 
to  the  neighbouring  farms,  etc. 

Now  we  go  under  the  line,  and  there  is  the 
station.  Can  we  entrain  or  detrain  horses  there  ? 
If  so,  how  many  at  a  time  ?  What  about  the 
capacity  of  the  station  for  the  entraining  or  detrain- 
ing of  troops,  and  is  there  room  to  improve  this  ? 
What  would  be  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  render 
the  station  useless  ?  Let's  see.  Two-thirds  of  a 
pound  of  gun-cotton  will  break  the  best  iron  rail — 
won't  it  ? 

Rolling  stock  ?  Not  much ;  four  passenger-coaches 
in  that  siding  there  quite  fill  it,  therefore  it  can- 
not be  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long.^  Ah !  several  people  have  trained  as  far  as 
this,  for  there  are  five  horse-boxes  on  the  other  siding, 
they  half  fill  it,  and  this,  taking  them  each  at  seven 
yards  long,  makes  the  siding  about  seventy  yards. 

A  poor  station  for  troops,  but  lots  of  room  to 
improve  it,  and  lots  of  room  for  forming  troops 
up  outside  too,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  the  river  winds  round  on  our  left.     If  there 

1  The  average  length  of  a  passenger-coach  including  buffers  is 
thirty  feet. 
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is  a  ford  across  it  anywhere,  it  should  be  from  where 
those  rails  run  down  into  it  to  these  tall  poplars  ? 
That  would  be  a  good  place  to  force  a  passage 
too,  for  that  hill  commands  it,  and  the  wood  gives 
cover  right  down  to  the  bank,  while  the  enemy's 
side  is  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  banks  would 
hardly  offer  any  obstacle,  for  they  are  shelving  and 
look  hard. 

What  about  this  defile  we  are  coming  to  ? 

A  nasty  place  to  be  attacked  in,  for  the  road  is 
bad,  winding,  and  narrow,  and  the  woods  and  rocks 
on  each  side  give  any  amount  of  cover.  A  rare 
place  to  hold  a  fox  though,  if  it  is  fairly  quiet,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  warm  lying,  and  whichever  way 
the  wind  is  blowino-  he  can  find  a  lee-side.  We 
should  have  to  turn  the  sides  before  going  into  the 
defile,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  only  Infantry  would  do 
for  this  job,  for  the  ground  is  so  broken. 

Ah !  this  would  be  the  place  for  the  enemy  to 
hold  it,  he  could  almost  stop  us  with  stones  from 
those  overhanging  rocks,  and  three  or  four  of  those 
big  trees  cut  down  would  effectually  block  the  road. 

The  deboucJid  is  good,  and  if  our  advance-guard 
could  get  through,  and  get  hold  of  that  rise  beyond, 
we  should  be  all  right.  What  a  nice  flying  grass 
country  on  the  far  side  of  the  defile!  It's  down 
wind,  and  there  is  Badger  Holt  in  the  far  distance, 
so,  should  we  draw  the  defile  woods,  we  may  have 
a  run  over  it. 

What  a  position  there  looks  to  be  on  those  hills 
away  to  the  west !     A  clear  field  of  fire.     Right  flank 
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on  the  Blue  River.  Left  flank  on  Peat  Bog.  Good 
length  and  depth  for  about  a  division.^  Nothing 
to  prevent  the  offensive  being  taken  up,  and  no 
artillery  positions  for  the  enemy ;  while  the  big 
wood  in  the  rear,  with  the  numerous  roads  through 
it,  would  be  excellent  in  case  retirement,  etc.,  etc. 

Ah !  there  are  the  caps  of  the  hunt-servants 
bobbing  up  and  down  above  the  fence  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  ahead,  and  that  smoke  coming  up 
above  yonder  rise  must  come  from  Home  Grange, 
where  the  meet  is.  A  quarter  to  eleven  ;  we  have 
timed  ourselv^es  well. 

When  nearing  the  end  of  a  march  thoughts  of 
camps  naturally  arise,  and  it  so  happens  that  in  this 
last  mile  we  pass  several  large,  sound,  grass-fields 
which  would  be  excellent  for  camping  purposes. 
They  all  have  outlets  on  to  the  road,  and  that 
stream,  which  apparently  rises  in  the  defile  woods 
we  have  just  passed,  should  give  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  if  it  were  dammed  up,  and  it  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  get  polluted. 

Let's  see.  Those  two  fields  taken  together  must 
be  fifteen  to  twenty  acres, ^  we  could  put  a  brigade  in 
them.  Those  other  two,  about  ten  acres  each,  will 
take  the  other  brigade.  Then  the  big  field  sloping 
up  to  the  spinney  must  be  nearly  twenty,  that  would 
take  the  divisional  troops,  and  the  head-quarters. 
Anyhow  there  must  be  fifty  acres  in  all,  and  most  of 

^  About  a  mile  long. 

-  We  should  learn,  by  looking  at  fields  of  which  we  know  the 
acreage,  to  estimate  acreage  roughly  by  the  eye. 
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it  good.  Comfortable  room  for  an  Infantry  division, 
a  Cavalry  brigade,  or  the  Corps  troops  ;  ^  while  that 
smaller  field  up  there,  with  a  large  gate  on  to  the 
road  at  each  end  of  it,  would  make  an  excellent 
place  for  the  supply  depot. 

Now  we  begin  to  ascend  the  rise  from  the  top 
of  which  we  should  be  able  to  see  our  rendezvous, 
/.  e.  the  meet.  Have  we  taught  ourselves  anything 
sportingly  or  professionally  during  the  march  } 

If  we  have  had  in  our  minds  during  the  march 
even  one  thought  in  connection  with  each,  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  last  two  chapters,  the  answer 
is — yes  ;  and  if  so,  the  ink  used  in  the  writing  of  the 
chapters  will  not  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

1  Theoretically  each  of  these  should  be  able  to  camp  on  about 
forty  acres,  but  practically,  when  irregularly  shaped  and  perhaps 
uneven  fields  have  to  be  used,  fifty  or  sixty  acres  are  required  for 
comfort.  The  Cavalry  brigade  can  use  the  smallest  ground  of 
the  three. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE    RENDEZVOUS 

As  we  top  the  last-mentioned  rise  and  look  down 
on  the  scene  in  front,  what  strikes  us  ? 

First,  perhaps,  Why te- Melville's  most  appropriate 
words — 

"  Sportsmen  arriving  from  left  and  from  right, 

Bridle-roads  bringing  them,  see  how  they  gather, 
Dotting  the  meadows  in  scarlet  and  white, 
Foot-people  staring  and  horsemen  preparing." 

The  whole  joyous  scene  put  before  us  in  four 
short  lines ! 

Or  perhaps,  certainly  if  we  have  read  our  Beck 
ford,  Somerville's  lines  may  be  in  our  minds — 

"     ....     Delightful  scene ! 
Where  all  around  us  is  gay,  men,  horses,  dogs. 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health  and  universal  joy." 

Why  does  Somerville  spoil  it  by  writing  dogs 
instead  of  hounds  ? 

Beckford,  who  quotes  him  so  much,  gives  us  the 

answer  when  he  says — 

"  Our  friend  Somerville,  I  apprehend,  was  no  great 

128 
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fox- hunter,^  yet  all  he  says  on  the  subject  is  so 
sensible  and  just,  that  I  shall  turn  to  his  account 
of  fox-hunting  and  quote  it  where  I  can." 

If  we  have  read  neither  Whyte-Melville  nor 
Beckford  (as  we  ought),  perhaps  we  get  our  ideas 
from — 

"We'll  all  go  a-hunting  to-day  ! 

All  nature  looks  smiling  and  gay  ! 

Let  us  join  the  gay  throng 

That  goes  laughing  along, 

And  we'll  all  go  a-hunting  to-day." 

This  has  not  the  same  ring  about  it  as  the  others, 
and  experience  shows  that  those  who  sing  it  the 
loudest  about  2  a.m.  are  those  who  do  not  hunt, 
and  who  have  never  ridden  (and  never  mean  to) 
over  a  fence.  Surely  this  fact  might  be  used  as 
an  argument,  in  more  ways  than  one,  why  all  men, 
let  alone  soldiers,  should  hunt  ? 

Whether  we  think  of  any  of  the  foregoing  or 
not,  we  cannot,  unless  we  are  in  a  blue  funk — 
nervous  in  fact — help  our  spirits  rising  as  we  survey 
the  animated  scene,  and  speculate  on  the  possible 
sport  to  follow. 

The  above  are  our  thoughts  regarding  the  Image, 
the  colour  of  which — pink — predominates  in  the 
picture  in  front  of  us. 

Now  what  about  the  scarlet  of  the  Real  ? 

If  we  have  any  eye  for  a  country  at  all,  we  can 

scarcely  help  saying  to  ourselves  of  Home  Grange 

— our    rendezvous — "What    an    ideal     place     for 

Infantry  defence!" 

1  The  italics  have  been  added. 
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Down  in  a  hollow,  and  yet  on  a  rise,  and  thus, 
although  not  subject  to  direct  distant  artillery  fire, 
it  has,  from  an  Infantry  point  of  view,  a  good  field 
of  fire  itself.  A  substantially-built  house,  stables, 
and  all,  and  look  at  the  kitchen-garden  wall  running 
along  exactly  the  right  place  on  the  slope,  high 
enough,  too,  for  two  tiers  of  fire,  and  with  the 
sunk  fence  as  an  obstacle  in  front.  Suppose  those 
howitzers,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  now-a-days,^ 
found  the  range  of  the  house,  etc.,  these  folds  of 
the  ground  on  either  side  outside  the  garden  should 
serve  us  until  the  fire  ceases,  and  then  we  can  run 
back  into  the  buildings  long  before  the  Infantry 
attack  comes  on,  etc.,  etc. 

What  if  our  rendezvous  has  none  of  these  ad- 
vantages ?  No  matter,  take  what  it  has,  or  think 
of  its  disadvantages,  and,  clothed  in  the  pink  coat 
of  the  chase,  we  may  learn  some  scarlet  lessons 
of  war  from  any  meeting-place  of  hounds,  if  we  will 
only  use  our  eyes  and  think  a  little. 

One  more  thing  before  we  descend  the  slope  and 
report  ourselves,  i.  e.  reach  the  meet.  Let  us  look 
at  the    picture — fore-ground,  middle   distance,  and 

1  Lieut.-Col.  Elmslie,  R. A.,  in  a  lecture  on  "  The  possible  effect 
on  tactics  of  recent  improvements  in  weapons,"  given  before  the 
Aldershot  Military  Society  on  February  6,  1899,  when  referring 
to  the  use  of  farms,  villages,  etc.,  as  tactical  points  in  a  defensive 
line,  said — "  Now,  perhaps  the  most  striking  development  of  the 
next  war  will  be  the  rapid  and  complete  demoralization  of  the 
defenders  of  such  place  by  means  of  the  field  howitzer  in  its 
modem  form,  using  smokeless  powder,  and  firing  high-explosive 
shells." 
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back-ground — for  a  minute  or  so,  then  turn  our 
heads  away  and  try  and  say  to  ourselves  what 
we  have  seen.  It  is  good  practice,  young  soldier, 
for  you  never  know  when  you  may  only  have  time 
to  glance  at  a  piece  of  country,  and  then  gallop 
away  with  a  report  on  it ;  and  it  tends,  moreover, 
to  develop  the  "  prehensibility  of  mind  "  which  is 
necessary  for  a  good  scout.  It  is  good,  also,  to  try 
your  men  at  this  sort  of  thing,  and  you  will  be  very 
much  surprised  to  find  how  few  can  tell  you  in  the 
least  bit  accurately  what  they  have  seen. 

Enough  of  this  !  we  have  come  out  to  hunt,  not 
to  lecture  on  squadron  and  company  training. 

Let  us  turn  into  the  straw-yard,  or  stable,  and 
get  off  our  horse  a  minute  or  so  before  joining  the 
throng  in  the  front  of  the  house.  Mind  we  do  not 
get  ourselves  or  our  horse  kicked.  Should  there 
be  any  labourers  or  odd  men  about,  let  them  hold 
the  horse,  and  don't  forget  the  "  dust " — i.  e.  a 
shilling — when  you  get  on  again.  All  this  sort  of 
thing  is  good  for  "  the  cause,"  and  it  is  only  natural. 
Would  not  you,  as  a  labourer,  with  wages  varying 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  gladly 
welcome  anything  which  brought  in  an  extra  shilling 
or  two  ?  And  would  you  not  argue  to  yourself, 
suppose  you  saw  a  fox  in  trap,  "Ah!  that's  the 
chap  what  brings  them  gents  as  are  free  with  the 
shillings,  I'll  just  let  he  go." 

Again,  when  your  master,  the  farmer,  complains 
of  the  hoof-marks  across  his  fields,  or  the  holes  in 
his  fences,  would  you  not  try  and  make  the   best 
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of  it,  and  say,  "  Oh,  the  first  shower  o'  rain  'ill  take 
'em  nearly  out,  and  as  for  they  holes,  I'll  just  cut 
a  bush  or  two  and  stop  'em  up." 

It  is  only  human  nature,  which  those  who  deal 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  especially 
perhaps  with  soldiers,  must  ever  bear  in  mind. 
Yet  how  often  do  we  see  soldiers  treated  as  if  they 
were  mere  machines,  and  had  no  such  thing  as 
human  nature  in  their  compositions.  Perhaps, 
however,  we,  who  have  actually  to  deal  with  the 
men  themselves,  are  not  such  bad  offenders  in  this 
respect  as  some  of  those  who  deal  with  their  dress 
and  their  terms  of  enlistment,  etc. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  "  dust "  it  would  be 
well  to  say  that  it  is  good  for  "the  cause"  to  have 
a  few  sixpences  handy  (in  the  ticket-  or  waistcoat- 
pocket)  for  children  and  people  who  open  gates. 
In  some  countries  a  little  discrimination  in  the 
bestowal  is  necessary,  as  there  are  such  people  as 
practically  professional  gate-openers.  It  is  not 
these,  but  the  bond  fide  country  people,  that  we 
want  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  "  sport  of  kings." 

"Yes,  draw  up  his  girths — now  hold  his  head 
while  I  get  on.  Thank  you.  It's  fox-hunting 
brings  you  that''  (giving  him  the  shilling). 

Out  we  go  on  to  the  erstwhile  trim,  but  now 
much  cut-up,  gravel  in  front  of  the  house. 

Do  you  know  the  Master,  young  soldier  ? 

No?  Never  mind,  off  with  your  hat  to  him,  for 
he  is  your  Commanding  Officer  for  the  day.  Now 
go  and  have  a  look  at  the  hounds,  but  don't  take 
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your  horse  too  near.  Are  they  the  lady  or  the 
gentlemen  pack,  and  how  many  couple  are  there 
out  ?  Unless  you  really  know  something  about 
them  it  is  best  to  look  only  and  not  to  talk.  In 
any  case  do  not  give  yourself  away  by  following 
Somerville,  and  calling  them  dogs,  or  by  talking  of 
their  "  sterns  "  as  tails.  Try  and  compare  them  in 
your  own  mind  with  the  pictures  you  have  seen  of 
good  and  bad  hounds. 

Do  not  lay  yourself  open  to  be  snubbed  by  the 
huntsman  like  the  small  boy  on  a  pony  who  rode 
up  and  said — 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Huntsman,  nice  hunting 
morning  this ! " 

The  answer  was  (grunt),  "  Is  it }  you  know  more 
about  it  than  /  do,  then.  /  never  know  whether 
it's  a  good  hunting  morning  till  my  hounds  find 
a  fox."  ^ 

The  huntsman  was  no  doubt  thinking  whether 
or  no  there  would  be  a  scent,  and  at  the  same  time 
probably  remembering,  and  thoroughly  agreeing 
with,  Mr.  Jorrocks'  opinion,  "  There's  nothing  so 
queer  as  scent  except  a  woman." 

Having  done  with  the  hounds,  take  stock  of  the 
field,  their  horses,  their  saddles,  bridles,  clothes, 
seats,  etc.  Observation  of  all  is  good  so  long  as 
you  do  not  observe  in  a  sneering  or  captious  spirit. 
Remember  that  you  never  know  that,  when  hounds 
run,  you  will  be  able  to  even  see  the  way  which 
that  man  in  the  "shocking  bad  hat  "  goes. 
1  This  is  a  fact. 
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If  you  smoke,  have  your  last  one  now,  and  don't 
keep  it  going  while  hounds  are  drawing,  and  you 
ought  to  be  all  attention  to  hear  them  find  and  to 
get  a  start. 

This  is  an  invitation  meet,  so  look  to  your 
manners  and  avoid  riding  on  the  trim  edges  of  the 
drive.  Should  you  see  any  farmers  you  know,  go 
and  speak  to  them,  remembering  that  it  is  to  them 
that  you  owe  your  hunting. 

Find  out  where  you  are  going  to  draw,  then,  if 
you  have  time,  pull  out  your  map,  locate  the  covert, 
look  at  the  surrounding  country,  and  note  what 
other  coverts  are  near  it,  thinking  which  of  these 
are  down  wind.  To  know  the  lie  of  the  land  will 
help  you  in  riding  to  hounds,  and  if  you  can  piece  it 
in  bit  by  bit  as  you  go,  and  be  able  to  say  to  yourself, 
as  you  gallop  across  the  piece  of  country  you  have 
looked  at  on  the  map,  "  Ah !  now  we  are  heading 
for  Foxey  Wood,"  etc.,  etc.,  you  are  unconsciously 
acquiring  those  two  most  important  qualities  in  the 
Real  thing,  an  eye  for  country  and  a  bump  for 
locality. 

We  have  dealt  briefly  with  the  Rendezvous, 
because  both  in  the  Real  and  in  the  Imag-e  it  shows 
bad  work  on  somebody's  part  to  be  too  long  there. 
To  be  too  early  is  almost  as  bad  as  to  be  too  late. 
In  the  Image,  it  means  that  you  have  taken  your 
horse  out  of  the  stable  unnecessarily  early,  or  ridden 
him  too  fast  to  the  meet,  and  perhaps  also  that  he 
will  catch  cold  while  he  waits  about.  In  the  Real, 
to  be  too  early  at  the  Rendezvous  means  that  the 
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men  were  paraded  unnecessarily  early,  and  while 
they  wait,  perhaps  in  the  cold  and  wet,  for  those 
who  have  had  half-an-hour  longer  in  bivouac  or 
camp,  they  will  probably  grumble  at  those  who 
were  responsible  for  their  too  early  hour  of 
march. 

To  be  either  too  early  or  too  late  shows  bad 
calculation  in  those  very  important  factors  in  war, 
time  and  space. 

To  be  late  at  the  Rendezvous  in  the  Real  may 
be  very  serious,  and  it  concerns  others  as  well  as 
ourselves.  To  be  late  at  it  in  the  Imao-e  is  our 
own  concern  only,  and  it  may  be  that,  through  this 
very  lateness,  we  may  learn  a  lesson  that  will  serve 
us  in  good  stead  in  the  Real. 

Let  us  think  of  the  thing  as  it  happens. 

We  arrive  at  the  meet,  say  half-an-hour  late.  No 
one  about.  At  last  a  man  at  work  in  a  garden, 
or  an  old  woman  in  a  cottage,  says — 

"  Oh  !  yes,  they  be  moved  off  half-an-hour  ago." 

We  bustle  our  already  lathering  horse  on  to  the 
covert.  Not  a  sign  nor  a  sound.  The  rooks  have 
settled  down  again  peacefully  in  those  tall  trees, 
that  blackbird  going  away  with  his  "  twit-twit-twee," 
much  as  a  sentinel  school-boy  cries  "  cave,  cave, 
cave !  "  seems  almost  as  if  he  had  not  been  disturbed 
before  to-day,  while  that  man  ploughing  over 
yonder  appears  to  have  no  eye  for  anything  else 
but  his  horses. 

Can  this  be  the  right  covert  ? 

Look   at   the  ground.     Yes,   no  doubt  about  it, 
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there  are  the  tracks. — Let's  go  and  ask  the  plough- 
man, 

"  Seen  the  hounds  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  was  there." 

"  Which  way  did  they  go  ?  " 

"  Can't  exactly  say,  they  went  away  t'other  side 
of  the  wood." 

Down  the  ride  at  a  gallop,  and  out  at  the  far 
side. 

Now  which  way  ? 

Tracks  ?  Yes,  diagonally  across  the  field,  a  gap 
or  two  in  that  fence  and  the  next,  and  surely  some- 
thing must  have  made  those  sheep  huddle  up  to- 
gether like  that. 

Was  that  a  halloa,  or  a  boy  scaring  rooks  ?  Our 
horse  pricks  his  ears  and  looks  in  the  direction. 
He  can  be  trusted  to  hear  sounds  much  bettei'  than 
we,  so  let  us  any  way  go  to  the  rising  ground 
beyond  the  sheep  and  see  if  we  can  see  anything. 

Ah !  those  labourers  are  looking  in  the  same 
direction,  the  cattle  further  on  are  running  about 
excitedly,  and  surely  there's  the  tail  of  the  hunt  just 
disappearing  over  the  far  hill  ? 

Yes,  that's  a  pink  coat.  What  a  start  they  have 
got — Must  be  a  scent — Will  never  be  late  again. 

Now,  however,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
try  and  get  up  to  them  gradually  in  the  way  so 
charmingly  described  on  pp.  197 — 200  o{  Riding 
Recollections. 

And  what  is  there  to  be  learnt  in  all  this  ? 

The  right  interpretation  of  sights  and  sounds  by 
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the  process  of  "  inductive  reasoning,"  the  elements, 
in  fact,  of  that  most  important  factor  in  war — 
scouting.  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  novels  dealing  with 
prairie  life,  which  we  have  all  read  as  boys,  give  us 
excellent  examples  of  the  art  of  scouting  ;  so,  in  a 
different  way,  do  the  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

A  very  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by    "  inductive   reasoning "    was  given  by   Colonel 
R.  S.  Baden-Powell,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  in  a  lec- 
ture "  On  the  Campaign  in  Rhodesia,"  given  before 
the  Military  Society  of  Ireland  in  1897.     He  said — 
"  I  was  out  scouting  with  my  native  boy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the    Matopos.      Presently  we  noticed 
some  grass-blades  freshly  trodden  down.     This  led 
us  to  find  some  footprints  on  a  patch  of  sand  ;  they 
were  those  of  women  or  boys,   because   they  were 
small  ;  they  were  on  a  long  march,  because  they  wore 
sandals  ;  they  were  pretty  fresh,  because  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  footprints  were  still  well  defined ;  and 
they  were  heading  towards  the  Matopos.     Then  my 
nigger,    who    was    examining   the   ground    a    short 
distance  away  from  the  track,  suddenly  started,  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  must  have  done  when  he  came  on 
Friday's  footmark.      But  in  this  case  the  boy  had 
found,  not  a  footmark,  but  a  single  leaf.      But  that 
leaf  meant  a  good  deal ;  it  belonged  to  a  tree  that 
did    not   grow    in    this   neighbourhood,   though   we 
knew  of  such   trees  ten  or  fifteen  miles  away.     It 
was  damp,  and  smelt  of  Kaffir  beer.     From  these 
two  signs,   then,  the  footprints  and  the  beery  leaf, 
we   were  able  to    read    a    good  deal.     A  party   of 
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women  had  passed  this  way,  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  back,  going  towards  the  Matopos, 
and  carrying  beer  (for  they  carry  beer  in  pots, 
on  their  heads,  the  mouth  of  the  pot  being  stop- 
pered with  a  bunch  of  leaves).  They  had  passed 
this  spot  at  about  four  o'clock  that  morning,  be- 
cause at  that  hour  there  had  been  a  strong  wind 
blowing,  such  as  would  carry  the  leaf  some  yards  off 
their  track,  as  we  had  found  it.  They  would  have 
probably  taken  another  hour  to  reach  the  Mato- 
pos, and  the  men  for  whom  they  were  bringing 
the  refreshment  would,  in  all  probability,  start  work 
on  it  at  once,  while  the  beer  was  yet  fresh.  So  that 
if  we  now  went  on  following  this  spoor  up  to  the 
stronghold  we  should  probably  find  the  men  in  too 
sleepy  a  state  to  take  much  notice  of  us,  and  we 
could  do  our  reconnaissance  with  comparative  safety. 
So  you  see  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  to  be 
picked  up  from  merely  noticing  two  small  objects, 
such  as  crushed  blades  of  grass  and  a  single  leaf, 
and  then  reasoning  out  their  meaning." 

And  then  Colonel  Baden- Powell  added — "And 
these  two  habits  of  mind  are  what  every  man  can 
practise  in  peace-time." 

Exactly,  and  in  what  sport,  or  peace-time  occu- 
pation, will  he  have  more  opportunities  of  doing  so 
than  when  hunting  ? 

We  must  stop,  or  may  be  accused  of  being  too 
long  at  the  rendezvous — of  having,  in  fact,  miscal- 
culated "  time  and  pace  ";  besides,  the  Master  is  get- 
ting on  to  his  horse  and  they  are  going  to  move  off 
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Moving  off  from  the  rendezvous !  This  is  apt  to 
set  the  human  heart  beating  above  normal,  both  in 
the  Image  and  in  the  Real ;  and  in  the  former  it 
certainly  has  this  effect  on  the  equine  heart.  The 
result  often  is  that  the  owner  "gets  his  dander  up," 
as  Mr.  Jorrocks  says,  and  plays  about  in  a  way  by 
no  means  comfortable  to  a  bad  or  nervous  rider. 

How  to  suppress,  or  rather  to  keep  within  bounds, 
these  expressions  of  the  exuberance  of  Equine 
Spirits  ?  Talk  to  him,  and  give  him  a  chuck  or 
two  under  the  chin,  as  described  in  Chapter  VI. 
Better  still,  move  off  with  the  hounds,  and  keep  him 
close  behind  them.  This  will  please  him,  give  him 
something  to  look  at  and  think  about,  and  make 
him  forget  his  desire  to  "  play  up."  It  will  also  get 
you  out  of  the  crowd,  particularly  of  the  carriages, 
foot  people,  and,  it  must  be  added  now-a-days, 
cyclists.  It  is  far  better  to  be  well  ahead  of  all 
these  when  on  a  fresh  and  eager  horse  who  will 
sidle  down  the  road. 

We  are  nearing  the  covert.  Are  we  going  into 
it,  or  going  to  take  our  chance  outside?     If  the 
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Master  does  not  object,  much  better  go  in,  unless 
the  covert  is  a  very  small  one,  or  has  no  rides. 
This  advice  is  given  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  oldest  (but  certainly  not  the  best)  huntsmen  in 
England  at  the  present  day  said,  "  Inside  the  covert 
is  no  place  for  gentlemen,  they  get  in  the  way,  and 
kick  the  hounds."  But  there  was  a  reason  for  this. 
He  had  just  been  surprised  behind  a  big  tree  taking 
a  pull  at  his  "jumping  powder,"  and  wasn't  pleased. 

On  the  other  hand,  Beckford  says,  speaking  of 
the  Field,  "  Could  you  entice  them  all  into  the 
covert,  your  sport,  in  all  probability,  would  not  be 
the  worse  for  it." 

Let  us,  however,  consider  the  question  impartially. 
We  come  out  to  hunt,  and  to  see  and  learn  all  we 
can  of,  and  from,  the  "sport  of  kings."  Not  the 
least  good  part,  from  both  points  of  view,  is  to  see 
a  fox  well  found.  This  we  shall  not  do  if  we  stay 
outside  the  covert.  Nor  shall  we  even  hear  much 
of  it,  for  probably  two-thirds  of  our  fellow  "sports- 
men "  who  will  be  there,  will  be  engaged  in  telling 
each  other  the  last  good  story,  the  last  scandal,  or 
what  won  at  yesterday's  steeplechases,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
in  doing  this  they  will  keep  up  an  incessant  cackle 
resembling  that  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  roused 
farmyard.  This  noise,  which  we  can  always  hear 
in  the  smoking-room  of  the  club  when  we  wish, 
will  effectually  prevent  us  hearing-  for  ourselves 
when  hounds  are  drawing  up  to  their  fox. 

Not  having  heard  anything,  and  therefore  having 
no  ideas  of  our  own  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen. 
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we  shall  become  like  one  of  the  flock  of  sheep  that 
hunting-fields  so  much  resemble.  Thus,  our  minds 
being  vacant,  as  far  as  regards  the  thing  we  have 
come  out,  and  gone  to  considerable  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, to  do,  we  shall  be  ready  to  receive  any 
impression,  and  we  shall  helplessly  join  that  mad, 
and,  as  far  as  most  of  us  are  concerned,  blind,  rush, 
which  will  take  place  when  some  one  calls  out,  "  By 
Jove !  they're  gone  away,"  when  a  pink  coat  is  seen 
disappearing  round  a  distant  corner  at  a  gallop,  or 
when  a  boy  scaring  rooks  in  a  field  hard  by  gives 
vent  to  an  unusually  loud  "  Cow- wow  !  " 

Will  such  a  state  of  mind  give  us  any  satisfaction 
in  this  part  of  the  Image,  or  will  it  favour  the 
learninor  of  lessons  for  the  Real  ? 

Certainly  not.  Therefore,  let  us  see  that  we  do 
not  get  into  it,  and  if,  by  request  of  the  Master,  or 
for  some  other  good  reason,  we  do  go  outside  the 
covert,  let  us  remember  the  excellent  advice  given 
in  paragraph  6  of  "  Some  rules  of  advice  as  concerns 
hunting,"  and  "  not  talk,  not  laugh,  and  above  all 
not  whistle."  We  shall  then  hear  if  a  hound  chal- 
lenges, hear  when  they  turn,  and  hear  when  they  go 
away.  This  is  attending  to  business,  "  playing  the 
game,"  in  fact — the  other  is  coffee-housing. 

As  we  mean  to  go  into  the  covert  if  we  can,  let 
us  think  what  it  behoves  us  to  do  when  there.  W^e 
must  keep  well  behind  the  Huntsman,  say  fifty 
yards ;  must  stand  still  when  he  stands  still ;  must 
make  way  at  once  for  him,  and  any  hounds  which 
may  be  round  his  horse,  should  he  turn  round  and 
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wish  to  pass  us  ;  must  carefully  avoid  letting  our 
horse  (unless  we  can  trust  him  absolutely  not  to 
kick  them)  be  heels  towards  any  hounds  which  may 
come  near  us,  and,  above  all,  we  must  keep  quiet. 

So  much  for  the  etiquette  of  the  chase.  What 
can  we  think  about  the  covert  as  regards  the 
business  of  war  ? 

Its  rides — are  they  sound  or  not  ?  Wide  enough 
to  take  Infantry  in  fours  or  Cavalry  in  sections  ?  Is 
the  undergrowth  penetrable  or  not?  If  so,  by 
Infantry  only  or  by  Cavalry  also  ?  The  trees — are 
they  thick  and  big  enough  to  stop  a  bullet  ?  ^  Sup- 
pose we  had  to  defend,  or  to  watch  the  far  edge — 
how  should  we  do  it  ?  Would  our  supports  receive 
any  cover  from  rifle  or  shell  fire  if  placed  a  little 
way  back  from  the  edge  ? 

The  covert  we  are  now  drawing  does  not  look 
much  like  holding  a  fox  ;  it  is  so  hollow,  and  there 
is  no  lying  for  him.  Ah !  there  is  a  young  hound 
running  a  rabbit.  We  may  venture  to  smack  our 
whip  and  rate  him  with  a  "  ware  rabbit ! "  and 
follow  this  with  a  "  garaway  boick !  "  if  there  is  no 
Hunt  Servant  near  by  to  do  it. 

It's  no  go  this  time,  for  there  is  the  Huntsman 
blowing  them  out  with  that  "  Come,  come,  come, 
come-away  "  note  on  the  horn,  to  which  the  Whip 
is  maintaining  with  "  Cor- way-coup,  coup!  coup! 
cor-w-a-y,"  or  "  Heeawoy — heea-w-o-y!" 

^  It  takes  42  inches  of  soft  wood,  such  as  fir,  etc.,  and  24 
inches  of  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  to  stop  a  Lee-Metford  bullet  at 
500  yards. 
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On  we  go  at  a  jog-trot  to  the  next  covert,  Foxey 
Wood,  which  we  made  out  in  the  distance  when  on 
the  way  to  the  meet/  A  jump  on  the  way  ?  No — 
certainly  not,  unless  it  is  necessary,  for  we  may 
break  a  fence,  or  jump  into  crops,  for  nothing  ; 
besides,  we  never  know  when  we  may  want  a  jump 
out  of  our  horse. 

This  covert  looks  more  likely ;  plenty  of  warm 
lying,  and  ups  and  downs  of  ground  with  sunny 
banks  and  lee-sides  to  any  wind.  Rabbits  too  in 
plenty,  judging  by  the  amount  of  "work."  How 
eagerly  the  hounds  dash  in  at  the  cheery  "  Yoi-over 
there,  yoi-over!"  of  the  Huntsman,  and — but  Somer- 
ville  describes  it  a  thousand  times  better  than 
we  can — 

"See  !  how  they  range 
Dispers'd,  how  busily  this  way  and  that 
They  cross,  examining  with  curious  nose 
Each  Hkely  haunt." 

Who  that  is  a  sportsman  can  help  seeing  it  all 
in  his  mind's  eye  as  he  reads  these  lines  ?  Does 
he  not  feel  in  his  nostrils  the  delightful  (to  a  fox- 
hunter,  at  any  rate)  smell  of  the  freshly  fallen 
leaves  on  the  damp  earth  ?  Can  he  not  see  the 
cheerily  waving,  and  almost  speaking  (by  their 
expression)  "  sterns,"  flashing  about  in  the  bracken 
and  the  brambles,  and  perhaps  tipping  themselves 
with  red  as  they  do  so  ?  Can  he  not  hear  the  long- 
drawn   "  Yooi   ov-er  there,"  and    the  "  Yeu  try   in 

^    Vide  p.  114. 
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thar"  of  the  Huntsman,  encouraging  the  owners  of 
those  expressive  sterns  to  find  their  fox  ? 

Hold  hard!  or  enthusiasm  for  the  Image  will 
over-ride  that  for  the  Real.  What  a  comfortable 
bivouac  might  be  made  on  the  heather-covered 
ground  under  those  pines,  whose  lower  branches 
would  be  excellent  for  making  shelters.  What — 
No !  enough  of  this  for  the  present,  for  surely 
those  hounds  are  showing  a  line  across  the  ride 
about  a  hundred  yards  up  ? 

Ah  !  there's  a  whimper.  Now  a  challenge.  The 
Huntsman  sits  silent  and  still.  Again  Somerville 
bests  us  in  description — 

"  Hark  !  on  the  drag  I  hear 
Their  doubtful  notes,  preluding  to  a  cry 
More  nobly  full,  and  swelled  with  every  mouth." 

Another  challenore.  The  Huntsman  cheers  it — 
•'  Hoick,  Batchelor." 

We  are  in  touch  with  the  enemy's  outposts. 

A  crash  of  canine  music. 

We  are  engaging  his  picquets !  and  it's  a  case 
of— 

"  Stand  to  your  horses  !     It's  time  to  begin  : 
Boots  and  saddles  !  the  picquets  are  in." 

Ah !  there  he  goes  over  the  ride  just  in  front  of 
us;  a  jolly-looking,  bright-coated  fellow,  too.  Now 
we  may  open  our  mouths  and  holloa  "  Taa-leo 
over"  if  we  like,  and  if  there  is  no  Hunt  Servant 
near  by  to  do  it. 

The  pack  come    crashing    after    him ;    we    must 
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keep  touch  with  them  now  as  closely  as  if  they  were 
our  own  or  the  enemy's  scouts,  or  they  may  give  us 
the  slip. 

One  ring  round  the  covert.  Then  from  the 
distant  corner  comes  the  shrill  "  wh-ooi "  of  the 
Whip,  followed  by  the  magic  "  Gone  awa-way,  gone 
a  w  a  w  a  y  -gone  awa-w-o-y  ! " 

Glorious  sound !  at  which  the  funkers  pale,  and 
the  "  right  sort "  glow  as  they  do  at  the  sound  of 
battle. 

There  goes  the  Huntsman,  swishing  through  the 
undergrowth  to  the  point. 

"Twang -twang,  twang-twang,  twang-twang!"  goes 
his  horn,  with  that  double  note  which  tells  the  flying 
pack  that  the  varmint  has  gone. 

The  first  shot  of  the  battle  proper  has  been  fired, 
and — 

"  They're  at  it  already,  I  hear  by  the  din  ; 
Boots  and  saddles  !  the  picquets  are  in." 


CHAPTER   XII 

the  battle 

Gone  awaw-o-y  ! 

The  picquets  are  in  ! 

What  is  the  first  thing  necessary  in  both  cases  ? 
Decision. 

And  the  second  ?     Action. 

One  is  no  good  without  the  other ;  and  without 
either  we  are  lost.  Surely  he  who  learns  to 
cultivate  both  at  his  play,  is  more  than  likely  to 
be  able  to  apply  them  when  he  wants  them  in  his 
work  ? 

Our  business  just  now  is  to  get  a  start  in  the 
Image,  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
Real. 

We  must  decide  on  the  instant  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  To  join  the  desperately-excited, 
jostling,  "look-outing,"  and  mud-scattering-crowd, 
which  is  tearing  down  the  ride  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  sheep  charging  for  a  gap,  and  which, 
like  the  sheep  in  the  gap,  must  inevitably  become 
jammed  in  the  gateway  at  the  end  of  it  ?  Or  to 
follow  the  fast-disappearing  Huntsman  through  the 
still  quivering  scrub,  which  has  already  closed  up 
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again  behind  him,  and  in  so  doing  scratch  our  hats 
and  our  boots,  and  perhaps  our  faces,  green  our 
coats,  and,  maybe,  stub  our  horses  ? 

To  be  orthodox,  and  form  up  all  our  men  on  the 
top  of  the  slope,  where  the  enemy  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  them,  or  to  only  hold  it  with  a  few 
men,  and  counter-attack  him  through  the  wood  with 
the  rest  ? 

Death  loves  a  crowd,  so  do  fools  and  funkers, 
who  have  no  wish  to  make  up  for  themselves  what 
they  may  please  to  call  their  minds. 

Crowds  both  in  the  Image  and  the  Real  mean 
casualties.  Nothing  can  be  seen  or  heard  in  a 
noisy  crowd,  as  this  one  will  be.  To  get  out  of  the 
crowd  is  therefore  the  first  essential  if  we  are  really 
to  enjoy  the  chase,  as  it  is  also  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
the  battle  of  life.  So  let  us,  in  this  case  only  (for 
when  outside  the  covert  we  must  take  our  own  line), 
follow  the  Huntsman,  even  at  the  risk  of  stubbing 
our  horses.  The  damaged  clothes  and  the  scratched 
face  don't  count. 

What !  risk  laming  a  horse  for  the  chance  of  get- 
ting a  start  ?  Yes,  certainly.  For  though  we  should 
at  all  times  treat  our  horse  as  if  he  were  the  apple  of 
our  eye,  and  handle  him  as  delicately  as  if  he  were 

"  A  goddess  in  muslin  that's  likely  to  suit. 
Is  the  mate  of  your  choice  for  the  ball," 

yet  there  will  be  times,  both  in  sport  and  in  war, 
when  we  must  ride  him  as  if  he  wasn't  worth 
eighteen-pence. 

Now    this    getting    a   start — this    taking   of    the 
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initiative,  is  one  of  these  times.  It  is  then  that,  in 
the  Image,  we  must,  if  necessary,  jump  at  short 
notice  an  extra  -  forbidding-looking  fence,  or  an 
awkward  stile,  and  in  the  real  battle  be  pre- 
pared to  take  some  risks,  in  order  that  we  may- 
strike  quickly;  remembering,  as  Whyte-Melville  says, 
that  "  the  first  blow  is  half  the  battle  in  many 
nobler  struggles  than  a  street  brawl  with  a  cad." 
Having  got  a  start  we  can  afford  to  look  about  us 
and  pick  our  places  a  bit. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  write  a  run,  or  to  explain 
how  it  should  be  ridden  :  Whyte-Melville  has  done 
it  so  deliciously  in  Chapter  XI.  oi  Riding  Recollections 
that  it  would  be  both  superfluous  and  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  do  so  here.  We  may,  however,  scan 
what  he  writes  with  a  view  to  seeing  where  lessons 
for  soldiering  can  be  deduced. 

The  first  point  he  draws  attention  to  is  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  eyes  open — of  observation, 
in  fact.  How  essential  this  habit  is  for  soldiering 
has  already  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VIII.,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  say  more. 

Having  got  a  good  start,  "  Do  not  therefore  lose 
your  head,"  says  Whyte-Melville.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  sight  of  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  dashing 
across  the  first  field  or  two,  with  that  "drive"  which 
is  their  characteristic,  sets  the  blood  coursing 
through  one's  body  as  do  the  first  shots  of  battle. 
Here  then  is  education  indeed,  for  he  who  keeps 
his  head  under  the  one  circumstance  will  probably 
do  so  under  the  other. 
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Whyte-Melville  says,  "  Ride  for  ground  as  far  as 
possible  when  the  foothold  is  good."  Proper  use 
of  ground  is  daily  becoming  of  more  importance  to  the 
soldier,  who,  belong  he  to  the  horse,  foot,  or  artillery, 
will  only  lead  his  men  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  if 
he  does  not  know  how  to  use  ground,  and  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  quickly  as  to  the  best  way  to 
do  so. 

In  riding  to  hounds  during  a  "  quick  thing  "  a 
man  has  but  little  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  or 
weigh  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  over  or  round  the 
hill  i* — down  the  furrow,  or  turn  off  and  strike  the 
headland  ? — into  the  meadow  and  jump  two  fences, 
or  keep  along  the  stubble  and  jump  only  one  .•* — 
across  that  bottom,  or  round  the  head  of  it  ? — etc., 
etc. — all  have  to  be  decided  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  read  this  paragraph. 

Surely  this  is  good  training,  for — 

"  By  going  down  the  valley  and  skirting  the  wood 
I  shall  have  cover  from  fire  part  of  the  way,  and 
from  view  for  the  rest  of  it." 

Or— 

"  Get  into  the  fold  of  the  ground,  follow  it  along 
to  those  bushes,  and  I  can  get  the  squadron  within 
charging  distance  without  being  seen." 

This  last,  by  the  bye,  is  much  what  Von  Bredow 
did  before  his  famous  charge  at  the  battle  of  Mars- 
la-tour,  when,  with  six  small  squadrons,  he  counter- 
attacked and  checked  an  Army  Corps ! 

Sir  Redvers  Buller  told  us  at  the  manoeuvres  of 
1896  that  officers  did  not  think  sufficiently  about  the 
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use  of  ground.^  Let  us,  therefore,  all  hunt  as  much 
as  we  can,  and  learn  to  think  of  ground  in  the 
pleasantest  possible  way ! 

The  author  of  Riding  Recollections  writes  of  an 
old  friend  of  his  that,  "  He  always  rode  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  a  run  before,  and  should  never  see 
one  again,"  and  he  adds  that  this  is  something  of 
the  feeling  that  those  who  ride  to  hounds  should 
possess,  a  feeling  which  impels  them  to  take  every 
legitimate  advantage,  and  to  throw  no  possible 
chance  away. 

Analyzed,  this  means,  "  Always  play  the  game." 

How  many  runs  have  been  missed  because  people 
will  talk  at  the  wrong  time  ;  because  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  touch  with  the  hounds  in 
a  big  wood ;  because  they  will  not  get  up  early 
enough  to  be  in  time  at  the  meet ;  because  on  a 
bad  scenting  day  they  will  let  hounds  get  so  far 
ahead  of  them  that,  when  the  scent  suddenly  im- 
proves, they  do  not  know  which  way  they  have 
gone  ?  These  are  only  a  few  instances  of  the  bad 
results  of  not  "playing  the  game." 

We  need  not  search  very  deeply  into  our  military 
history  to  find  plenty  of  instances  of  disasters  which 
were  due  solely  and  simply  to  this  same  slackness, 
this  same  contempt  of  the  enemy.  Zululand,  the 
Soudan,  South  Africa,  and  India,  all  furnish  examples, 
but  it  would  perhaps  be  better  taste  not  to  name 
them. 

Therefore,   let    us   soldier  as   we   would    ride    to 
1  Vide  p.  loo. 
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hounds,  and  give  no  "  chances."  Taking  no  notice 
when  the  slack  ones  say  of  us  in  the  Real — as  they 
assuredly  will  do — "What  unnecessary  precautions  ; 
why,  there's  no  enemy  within  twenty  miles ! "  or, 
"  What  a  devil  of  a  funk  this  chap  is  in !  What's 
the  good  of  bothering  the  men  so  ? "  etc.,  etc.  Just 
as  they  will  say  of  us  in  the  Image — "What  a 
jealous-riding  chap  that  is  !  "  or  "  How  unnecessarily 
he  buckets  his  horse!"  etc.,  etc. 

It's  no  good,  either  in  soldiering  or  in  sport, 
any  more  than  it  is  in  life  in  general,  trying  to 
please  every  one,  and  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is 
to  always  play  the  game. 

Whyte- Melville  says — "  Keep  an  eye  forward." 
The  acquirement  of  this  habit  is  certainly  necessary 
if  we  are  to  acquit  ourselves  well  when  riding  to 
hounds,  but  how  much  more  is  it  so  when  we  lead 
our  men  on  the  field  of  battle  ?  In  the  former,  the 
lack  of  it  merely  means  that  we  lose  our  place  in 
the  run  ;  in  the  latter,  its  absence  may  mean  defeat 
and  the  loss  of  our  men's  lives.  It  is  not,  however, 
only  forward  that  we  must  have  an  eye  in  the  Real, 
but  on  both  sides  as  well,  and  sometimes,  like  the 
great  beast  in  Revelation,  behind  also. 

Whyte-Melville  tells  us,  too,  what  the  eye  is  to 
be  kept  on — the  hounds,  the  ground,  on  the  look-out 
for  the  fox,  and  what  may  be  his  point,  or  what 
may  head  or  turn  him.  The  hounds  may  be 
likened  to  our  scouts,  the  fox  to  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  things  which  may  turn  him  may  be  thought 
of  as  formed  bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops  on  which 
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we  must  keep  an  eye,  and  whose  movements  we 
must,  if  possible,  anticipate. 

"Always  ride  to  command  hounds  if  you  can," 
says  our  author.  This  goes  on  all-fours  with  taking 
the  initiative  and  manoeuvring  for  position,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compel  the  enemy  to  accept  the  actual 
collision  when  it  suits  us.  To  do  so  successfully 
the  commander  of  men  must  follow  Napoleon's 
example,  and  be  always  up  with  his  most  advanced 
troops,^  with  his  scouts  if  it  appears  desirable  (as  it 
often  may  with  a  small  force),  just  as  he  who  would 
command  hounds  (for  the  purpose  of  riding  to  them) 
must  always  be  on  terms  with  the  body  of  the  pack. 
In  no  other  position  will  either  be  able  to  properly 
anticipate  (and  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success 
in  both  cases)  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

While  riding  in  this  way,  to  command  hounds,  it 
is  good  to  think  of  how  you  would  direct — command 
in  fact — men  following  you.  It  is  very  easy,  when 
looking  one  way  and  going  another,  to  say  right 
when  you  mean  left. 

The  Boer  War  of  1 88 1  is  a  sore  subject,  but  the 
author  of  A  Narrative  of  the  Boer  War  gives  an 
instance  of  men  who  were  retirins:,  beine  told  to 
rally  on  the  right,  the  result  being  that  they  in 
reality  rallied  on  the  left  of  the  original  fighting 
line.  In  this  case  the  mistake  (if  it  was  one  ?)  did 
not    make    any    difference,    but    the    incident    may 

^  When  complaining  of  the  way  in  which  his  brother  Jerome 
was  conducting  a  campaign  in  1S07,  Napoleon  wrote — "Why 
does  he  not  make  war  as  I  do,  and  bivouac  with  his  outposts  ?  " 
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serve  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  desirability  of 
cultivating  the  habit  mentioned  above. 

Perhaps  Diana's  young  devotee  is  beginning  to 
snort  with  disgust  about  this  time,  and  to  say  to 
himself,  "  How  can  a  man  possibly  think  about  all 
this  when  hunting?  " 

Of  course  he  cannot.  That  is,  he  cannot  think 
about  it  all  on  the  same  day,  but  he  can  quite  easily, 
and  without  exerting  himself  sufficiently  to  be  irk- 
some, think  of  two  or  three  of  the  points  mentioned 
each  day  he  goes  out.  Then  by  degrees  they  all, 
and  many,  many  other  things  not  mentioned,  will 
flash  across  his  mind  as  naturally  as  it  comes  to  him 
to  rise  in  his  stirrups  at  a  trot. 

Surely,  when  this  comes  about,  he  will  be  a  good 
way  on  the  road  to  "  acquiring  the  gift  which 
Kellermann  naturally  possessed  "  ? 

Thus  thinking  of  what  our  reader  is  saying  to 
himself  has  driven  us  over  the  line  a  bit,  just  as 
hounds  are  driven  over  the  line  when  over-ridden, 
and  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  is — a  check. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  CHECK.   THE  BATTLE  CONTINUED 

Whyte-Melville  says — "  At  all  periods  of  a  fox- 
chase  be  careful  to  anticipate  a  check." 

What  sound,  excellent  teaching  can  we  get  if  we 
apply  this  to  war,  and  say  to  ourselves,  when  making 
an  offensive  movement,  "  How,  when,  and  where  am 
I  likely  to  be  counter-attacked  or  checked  ?  "  and, 
when  engaged  in  defending  a  position,  "  How,  when, 
and  where  can  I  make  a  counter-attack  and  so  check 
the  enemy  ?" 

Does  not  the  last  great  war,  that  of  1870,  abound 
with  instances  of  the  want  of  this  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  French  commanders  ?  the  battle  of 
Spicheren  being  perhaps  the  most  notable  example  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  had  Frossard 
and  his  staff  anticipated,  not  a  check,  but  how  they 
might  counter-attack,  and  so  check,  the  Germans, 
the  result  of  this  battle  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  different. 

How  can  we  anticipate  checks  either  in  sport 
or  in  war  ?  Whyte-Melville  tells  us  one,  and  the 
most  important  way,  when  he  says,  "  Keep  an   eye 
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forward."     The  necessity  of  this  has  already  been 
remarked  on  page  151. 

Facey  Romford  tells  us  another  way,  when  he 
says,  "  Francis  Romford,  if  you  were  the  fox,  what 
would  you  do  under  these  circumstances  ?  "  We 
can  equally  well  say,  "  If  I  was  the  enemy,  what 
should   I   do?" 

In  both  cases  we  can  perhaps  see  what  has  caused 
the  check  : — 

Hounds  were  over-ridden,  and  forced  off  the  line. 

Men  diverged  too  much  for  cover,  lost  direction, 
and  the  necessary  "  get  on "  feeling,  and  became 
an  irresolute  bunch  behind  the  cover  they  erred  in 
seeking. 

The  fox  was  headed  by  that  flock  of  sheep,  and 
hounds  have  flashed  over  his  line. 

Men  fear  a  charge  from  the  cavalry  whose  lance- 
heads  are  glinting  behind  those  trees  on  the  right. 

The  fox  was  coursed  by  that  sheep-dog,  which  is 
just  slinking  back  again  to  the  shepherd. 

The  men  were  checked  by,  and  are  unwilling 
to  advance  in  the  face  of,  the  fire  coming  from 
yonder  ridge  ?  etc.,  etc. 

What  to  do  to  pick  up  the  line,  to  set  the  con- 
cern going  again,  in  the  Image  and  the  Real  ? 

In  the  former  very  little  indeed,  for  unless  you 
are  Hunting  the  Hounds  yourself,  you  have  merely 
a  passive  part  to  play.  To  turn  your  horse's  head 
to  the  wind  and  sit  still,  is  all  that  is  required 
of  you. 

If  only   all   hunting-fields    would    do    this    when 
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hounds  throw  up  their  heads,  how  very  many  more 
foxes  would  come  to  hand  ! 

Instead  of  doing  it,  however,  they  will  move 
about  after  the  Huntsman  making  his  cast,  pro- 
bably talking,  and  even  "  whistling,"  all  the  time. 
The  result  being  that  hounds  and  Huntsman  have 
the  uneasy  feeling  of  being  pressed  on  ;  the  steam 
and  smell  of  the  horses,  not  to  mention  that  of 
the  riders,  which  must  be  very  perceptible  to  the 
fine  nose  of  the  hounds,  is  ever  with  them,  and, 
should  a  back  cast  be  necessary,  the  ground  is  all 
foiled. 

Why  will  people  spoil  their  own  sport  ? 

Because  many  are  ignorant  that  they  are  doing 
so,  some  are  jealous  of  the  others,  and  nearly  all 
are  like  sheep,  and  move  on  because  other  people 
do  so.  Let  us  not  be  like  any  of  these,  but  let  us 
remember  that  the  thinsf  for  the  field  to  do  at  a 
check  is  to  keep  still. 

With  the  Huntsman,  however,  as  with  the  Com- 
mander in  the  Real,  a  check  is  the  most  anxious 
time.  He  must  be  all  eyes  and  ears,  keep  his  head 
cool,  and,  while  the  hounds  are  making  their  own 
cast  (in  the  Real,  while  the  men  in  little  knots  are 
holding  on  to  some  bit  of  cover),  rapidly  turn  the 
situation  over  in  his  mind. 

How  far  did  they  bring  it  ?  What  headed  him  ? 
In  which  direction  was  his  old  point  }  What  is  his 
new  one  .'*  Is  he  running  short  because  he  is  nearly 
beat  ?  etc.,  etc. 

The  Commander  in  war  must  be  even  quicker,  or 
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his  check  may  turn  into  a  retreat  without  orders,  a 
sauve  qui  petit y  in  fact. 

But  what  to  do  ?  Throw  in  a  reinforcement  and 
so  send  the  Hne  forward  at  all  risks,  or  let  them 
hold  on  where  they  are  and  detach  a  party  to  turn 
the  enemy's  flank  ?  Swing  round  the  fighting  line 
to  meet  the  counter-attack,  or  let  the  reserve  do  it  ? 
Refuse  the  flank  the  Cavalry  is  on,  and  continue  the 
advance,  or  diverge  towards  them,  and  bring  things 
to  a  head  ?  etc.,  etc. 

Circumstances  alone  can  decide. 

We  cannot  all  of  us  Hunt  Hounds,  but  we  all  of 
us  shall  have  command  sooner  or  later,  even  though 
it  only  consist  of  a  company  or  two,  and  it  will  be 
education  for  us  to  think,  as  we  sit  still  at  a  check 
in  the  Image,  what  we  should  do  in  the  Huntsman's 
place,  if  in  command  that  is  ;  and  then  apply  the 
situation  to  an  imaginary  problem  in  the  Real,  in 
the  manner  indicated  above. 

Ah !  they  have  hit  it  off  in  the  corner  there,  and 
up  go  the  heads  and  down  go  the  sterns  once  more, 
and  away  they  go  in  the  uncontrolled  ecstacy  of 
pursuit. 

The  check  has  let  up  the  laggards  and  those  who 
did  not  get  a  start,  the  latter  rather  cross  and  deter- 
mined to  see  the  rest  of  it,  if  riding  can  make  them 
do  so ;  so  if  we  mean  to  keep  our  places,  we  must 
"tackle  to  work  with  a  will." 

We  shall  have  competition  now,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  back  our  own  opinion,  that  is,  to  take 
our  own  line  without  hesitation. 
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Lord  St.  Vincent  said,  "The  test  of  a  man's  courage 
is  responsibility."  Responsibility  is  a  thing  that 
every  soldier  must  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  take, 
and  surely  the  decision,  the  self-reliance,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  courage  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful taking  of  one's  own  line  to  hounds  in  a  stiffly 
fenced  country,  cannot  but  go  to  make  what  is  more 
and  more  required  of  a  soldier  the  higher  he  gets  up 
the  tree,  viz.  the  cheerful  and  unhesitating  accept- 
ance of  responsibility.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
when  a  certain  stage  is  reached  it  seems  that  the 
soldier  is  paid  chiefly  for  this  purpose :  his  subordin- 
ates do  the  actual  work,  and  calculate  the  details  for 
him  ;  he  is  paid  to  take  the  responsibility. 

Even  here  we  find  that  the  Imao^e  will  dovetail 
in  with  the  Real,  for  is  not  the  Huntsman,  with  his 
double  anxiety  to  show  sport  and  kill  his  fox,  like 
the  General  who  wishes  to  win  his  battle,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  his  casualties  down,  and  do  not  the 
reputations  of  both  fluctuate  with  their  successes  or 
reverses  ? 

Away  we  go  after  the  merrily  chirping  pack, 
thanking  our  stars  that  the  check  has  not  been  seri- 
ous, and  facing,  with  that  exhilarated  feeling  which 
Kinglake  has  called  the  "  will  of  a  horseman  to 
overcome  or  elude  all  obstacles,"  the  unknown  at 
each  fence.  Here  again  is  education,  for  in  modern 
war  we  must  face  the  unknown  with  a  vens^eance, 
and  who  is  likely  to  do  it  better  than  he  who  does  it 
many  times  a  day  merely  for  his  sport  ? 

The  words  *'  modern  war "  remind  us  that  there 
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is  another  way  in  which  this  being  able  to  take  our 
own  line  in  the  Image  will  fit  us  for  the  Real,  for  all 
those  who  have  seen  the  war  of  to-day,  that  is,  war 
between  two  European  nations  armed  with  modern 
weapons,  and  also  all  our  thinking  military  writers, 
tell  us  that  there  can  be  no  more  galloping  about  of 
Staff  officers  and  adjutants  with  orders  when  troops 
have  been  once  launched  in  the  attack.  The  Junior 
Officers,  the  company  and  section  commanders,  in 
fact,  must  "  go  their  own  lines,"  and  if  they  cannot 
get  on  in  one  way,  they  must  find  or  devise  means  to 
do  so  in  another.  Indeed,  we  must  go  much  further 
and  say  that,  in  the  war  of  to-day,  "get  on  "  must 
be  the  creed,  not  only  of  all  Officers,  but  also  of  the 
individual  soldier,  just  as  he  who  would  ride  to 
hounds  well  must  carry  with  him  an  unswerving 
determination  to  "  be  with  them  "  whatever  happens. 

Surely  the  two  are  identical  ? 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  2)  how  hunting  edu- 
cation, and  the  "  will  of  a  horseman  to  move  for- 
ward," "  got  on "  the  7th  Fusiliers  at  the  Alma. 
The  Alma  was  fought  over  forty-five  years  ago,  and 
during  these  forty-five  years  "  the  country  "  has  been 
continually  growing  stiffer  for  the  soldier,  much  as 
barbed  wire  has  made  it  more  dangerous  for  the 
follower  of  Diana. 

Prominent  among  the  new  "  fences  "  which  the 
soldier  has  to  face  are  an  effective  shrapnel  shell, 
smokeless   powder,^  the  magazine  rifle  with  a  flat 

^  It  seems  likely  that  the  absence  of  smoke,  which  will  enable 
the  soldier  to  see,  not  only  his  own  immediate  comrades,  but  also 
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trajectory,  a  perfected  machine  gun,  high  explosives, 
and  quick-firing  guns. 

Thinking  of  all  these,  it  does  not  require  much 
acumen  to  see  that  it  is  only  by  having  resolute  men 
fully  imbued  with  the  all-important  "  get  on  "  feel- 
ing, possessing  the  necessary  discipline  to  make 
them  go  on  when  told,  and  led  by  officers  who, 
down  to  the  last -joined  second-lieutenant,  will 
act  on  their  own  initiative  (take  their  own  lines, 
in  fact),  that  we  can  hope  to  win  Almas  in  modern 
war. 

We  are  told  that  it  was  the  "  well-grounded  train- 
ing of  the  individual,"  ^  combined  with  the  ready 
initiative  of  the  officers,  which  made  the  Germans  so 
superior  to  the  French  in  1870.  Our  individuals, 
i.  e.  our  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  cannot 
hunt  to  acquire  the  "get  on  "  feeling  which,  as  we 
have  just  shown,  should  underlie  all  training  for  war, 
but  luckily  our  Officers  can,  and  they  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  imparting  the  feeling  so  learnt  to 
their  men.  For  just  as  it  is  best  for  the  horse  to  be 
taught  to  jump  by  the  man  who  will  subsequently 
ride  him  to  hounds,  so  should  the  soldier  be  taught 
to  face  his  "  fences  "  by  the  man  who  will  lead  him 
in  battle. 

Mutual  confidence  is  thus  established,  and  when 
the  trial  comes  the  soldier  can  be  encouraged — nay, 

those  for  some  distance  around  him,  hit  by  he  knows  not  whom, 
will  try  the  soldier's  nerves  much  as  the  suspected  presence  of 
wires  in  the  fences  tries  those  of  the  rider  across  country. 
^  The  Battle  of  Spicheren,  Henderson. 
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compelled,  to  "  get  on,"  as  the  horse  can  be  made  to 
jump,  by  the  voice  and  the  will  of  the  teacher. 

Thus,  "  the  will  of  a  horseman  to  move  forward, 
no  less  than  his  power  to  elude  or  overcome  all 
obstacles,"  which,  as  Kinglake  adds,  "  is  singularly 
strengthened  by  the  education  of  the  hunting- field," 
will  influence  our  soldiers  on  the  modern  battle-field, 
as  it  did  the  gallant  7th  Fusiliers  at  the  Alma. 

Here  we  would  repeat,  that  the  eye  for  ground  so 
thoroughly  possessed  by  Lacy  Yea  {vide  p.  3)  will 
play  a  very  prominent  part  ;  may  mean,  indeed,  all 
the  difference  between  "  getting  on "  and  being 
"  held  up,"  or  between  no  casualties  and  very  heavy 
ones. 

We  have  now  been  going  some  time,  and  our 
horse  has  lost  his  first  freshness,  though  he  is  still 
going  strong  and  well.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  now 
be  more  than  ever  careful  to  save  him  all  we  can  in 
the  way  so  delightfully  explained  by  Whyte-Melville 
in  Riding  Recollections.  If  we  do  not  take  pre- 
cautions about  this  period  of  the  chase,  the  odds  are 
much  in  favour  of  our  being  "downed."  Even  this, 
however,  if  it  happens,  should  teach  us  something, 
for  presence  of  mind,  the  quality  necessary  to  meet 
it,  will  mean  all  the  difference  between  getting  off 
with  a  scramble,  and  going  down  with  a  fall.  How 
necessary  presence  of  mind  is  for  the  soldier  need 
not  be  expatiated  on. 

The  fox  is  beginning  to  run  short  now,  and  the 
battle  is  nearly  over.  With  that  "eye  forward  "  we 
see  him,  in  one  of  his  short  turns,  sinking  a  hedge- 
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row  to  the  left,  while  the  pack  are  still  running 
straight  on.  Let  us  not  shout  out  loudly,  "  There 
he  is,"  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  rather  let  us 
ride  quickly  up  to  the  Master  or  Huntsman  and  say, 
without  pointing,  "  I  viewed  him  just  now  down  that 
hedgerow  to  the  left."  Then  fall  back  again  quietly, 
and  let  those  whose  business  it  is  to  do  so  take  the 
necessary  action,  and  also  the  credit  for  it. 

This  is  training  for  that  "  playing  for  the  side  " — 
that  loyalty  to  your  Commanding  Officer — which  is 
the  most  valuable  attribute  of  a  reliable  Officer. 
For  it  is  better  indeed  to  be  served  by  a  man  with 
mediocre  ability,  who  is  thoroughly  loyal,  than  by 
one  with  the  most  brilliant  talents,  who  plays  for 
himself  and  does  not  "  back  up." 

We  are  moralizing  somewhat,  and  while  on  that 
tack  we  may  mention  that  hunting  can  also  teach 
unselfishness,  perhaps  indeed  may  even  inculcate 
the  habit  which  will  hereafter  be  the  cause  of  our 
winning  that  Decoration  most  coveted  by  the 
soldier,  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  habit  referred  to 
is  that  of  hastening  to  the  help  of  a  man  in  difficulties. 
This  feeling  will  at  once  prompt  us  to  diverge,  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing  our  place,  from  our  line,  to  catch 
and  to  hold,  while  he  gets  on,  the  horse  of  a  man 
who  is  down.  This  sounds  very  simple,  but  it  is 
not  too  often  done,  and  yet  how  grateful  is  the 
recipient  of  the  caught  horse  who  has  been  trying  to 
run  through  a  sloppy  pasture,  or  a  soft  plough,  in 
top-boots ! 

We  once  caught  and  took  back  a  horse  to  a  sport- 
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ing  parson  during  a  gallop  in  what  Mr.  Jorrocks 
would  call  one  of  the  "cut  'em  down  countries." 
The  "  good  "  man  was  very  grateful,  and  when  met 
a  year  or  so  afterwards  said,  "  Well,  I  have  always 
thought  better  of  hunting-fields  since  that  day." 

Again,  suppose  we  have  the  luck  to  be  going 
strong  and  well  towards  the  end  of  what  will  be  a 
record  run,  let  us  not  hesitate,  should  the  Huntsman 
or  Master  get  to  the  bottom  of  their  horses,  to  offer 
ours.  We  may  miss  being  named  in  The  Field 
as  being  one  of  the  five  or  six  who  saw  the  finish, 
but  we  shall  have  the  far  greater  satisfaction  of 
having  done  our  best  for  "  the  side." 

It  is  the  possession  of  the  feelings  which  prompt 
actions  like  this  that  distinguishes  the  true  soldier 
from  the  mere  medal  or  brevet  hunter. 

We  are  getting  into  an  intricate  country,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  we  had  better  concentrate  our 
thoughts  on  the  work  in  hand,  that  is,  the  getting  to 
the  end  of  a  good  run  on  a  horse  which  cannot  by 
this  time  be  any  too  fresh.  In  among  small  fields, 
with  going  by  no  means  sound,  and  a  tired  horse 
under  us,  we  shall  want  all  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  of  overcoming  difificulties  that  we  possess. 

Ah  !  that  very  green  look  about  the  centre  of  the 
field  we  have  just  jumped  into  probably  means  bog, 
also  we  must  look  out  that  our  horse  does  not  drop 
his  hind-legs  into  one  of  the  herring-bone  drains  as 
we  gallop  over  them,  for  this  will  mean  a  nasty  fall, 
and  perhaps  a  broken  back  for  our  mount.  Judg- 
ing by  its  situation  and  surroundings,  this  innocent- 
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looking  stake-and-bound  fence  we  are  just  coming 
to  probably  has  a  big  ditch  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  must  put  on  the  pace  a  bit. 

Yes !  just  as  we  thought,  and  we  only  get  over 
with  a  scramble.  Let  us  take  this  ridge  and  furrow 
slant-ways,  and  it  won't  interfere  so  much  with  our 
horse's  stride,  besides,  the  best  way  out  appears  to 
be  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  but  we  must  go  steady 
as  there  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  a  drop.  How  cleverly 
the  horse  let  himself  down,  but  in  spite  of  this,  we 
instinctively  feel  that  he  does  not  relish  jumping 
like  he  did  an  hour  ago. 

By  Jove,  rails  ahead !  and  pretty  stiff-looking 
ones  too.  That's  our  place  where  the  top  bar  is 
half  broken  through,  but  they  are  none  too  nice 
even  there,  and  we  must  not  go  at  them  too  fast. 
Well  done,  old  horse,  but  a  good  job  it  broke  !  Now 
we  can  ease  him  a  bit  up  the  headland,  luckily  the 
gate  at  the  end  is  open,  for  the  fence  has  wire  on  it. 

These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  details 
which  must  be  noticed,  and  the  precautions  which 
must  be  taken  if  we  would  get  success  to  the  end 
of  a  run,  and  yards  might  be  written  in  the  same 
strain  ;  but  we  shall  get  to  the  bottom  both  of  the 
horse  and  of  the  reader's  patience  ;  besides,  the  best 
of  runs,  like  the  fiercest  of  battles,  must  have  an 
ending,  and  the  end  of  ours  is  near.  Enough  has, 
however,  been  said  to  show  how,  even  when  cross- 
ing the  last  few  fields  in  a  run,  the  rider  to  hounds 
must  ever  be  exercising,  or  unconsciously  acquiring, 
those  faculties  which  cannot  but  stand  him  in  good 
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stead  in  war,  the  foreseeing  of  obstacles,  and  the 
seeing  or  the  devising  of  means  to  overcome  them. 

As  we  burst  through  a  thick  bullfinch  we  catch 
a  view  of  the  fox  rolling  across  the  next  field  with 
the  pack  close  at  his  brush. 

We  are  up  to  the  enemy's  position. 

How  they  strain  after  him !  How  they  gain  on 
him ! 

Ah!— 

"Who-whoop!  they  have  him,  they're  round  him;  liovv 
They  worry  and  tear  when  he's  down  ! 
'Twas  a  stout  hill  fox  when  they  found  him,  now 
'Tis  a  hundred  tatters  of  brown  ! " 

We  are  over  the  trenches. 

The  battle  is  won,  and  it  remains  but  to  shout, 
to  pursue,  and  to  pick  up  the  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

AFTER     THE     BATTLE 

To  him  who  thinks  about  it  all,  the  end  of  a 
successful  hunt,  like  the  end  of  a  fight,  is  sad,  for 
both  mean  more  or  less  suffering  and  death. 

Yet,  what  would  you  ? 

Until  we  have  a  Peace  Conference  which  brings 
about  disarmament  and  universal  arbitration,  and 
judging  by  the  one  which  has  just  completed  its 
labours,  this  is  very  much  en  rair,  and  until  all 
savages  are  sufficiently  civilized  to  understand,  and 
to  abide  by,  the  decisions  arrived  at  through  arbitra- 
tion, we  must  have  war,  and  while  we  have  war, 
bad  indeed  will  it  be  for  merry  England  if  we  had 
not  sport,  and  above  all  sport — fox-hunting. 

Where  should  we  train  our  future  Kellermanns 
and  Lacy  Yeas  ? 

Whence  would  come  that  feeling  of  power  "to 
elude  or  overcome  all  obstacles,"  which  our  junior 
ranks  must  possess  ?  Where  would  our  cavalry 
Officers  learn  so  well,  as  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  says 
they  must  learn,  "  to  strike  without  waiting  for 
orders  "  ? 

Where  should  we  educate  the  Officers  that  Wel- 
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lington  found  so  useful  for  obtaining  information  in 
the  Peninsula  ? 

We  might  go  on  asking  these  sort  of  questions 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  let  us  instead  look  at 
the  matter  from  another  point  of  view. 

Were  there  no  hunting,  there  would  certainly  be 
no  foxes,  and  their  last  representatives  would  die 
miserable  deaths  in  traps  and  gins.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  would  hesitate,  if  they  had  their 
choice  between  certain  extermination  in  a  cruel  way 
on  the  one  hand,  and  comparative  protection  during 
most  of  the  year,  and  a  fair  run  for  their  lives  once  or 
twice  a  month  during  the  winter,  on  the  other.  Truly 
there  is,  to  us,  the  appalling  sense  of  being  hunted^ 
but  surely  this,  with  its  chance  of  getting  away,  is 
better  than  waiting  all  night — perhaps  two  nights — 
in  a  trap,  the  iron  teeth  of  which  are  slowly  eating 
into  one's  leg,  with  the  certainty  of  being  knocked 
on  the  head  by  a  hairy  ruffian  with  a  bludgeon  at 
the  end  of  it !  Would  any  sensible  fox  hesitate 
which  to  choose } 

Again,  we  are  told — but  unfortunately  we  cannot 
be  sure — that  it  is  second  nature  to  a  fox  to  be 
pitted — with  his  staunchness,  courage,  and  cunning 
— against  all  comers.  Some  even  say  that  he  glories 
in  his  victories !  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  do  know 
that  he  is  a  fighting  animal,  and  that  he  dies  fighting, 
and  dies  game. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  turn  over  the  page,  for 
the  soldier,  whose  profession  it  is  to  encompass  the 
death  and  destruction  of  his  country's  enemies,  must 
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not  be  too  soft-hearted,  and  therefore  had  better 
not  analyze  these  things  too  closely. 

The  battle  being  over,  we  have  now  to  think 
what  remains  to  be  done.  Regarding  this  in  the 
Image,  no  one  can  tell  us  better  than  Whyte- 
Melville  does  on  pages  200  to  202  of  Riding 
Recollections.  Put  into  half-a-dozen  words,  these 
pages  say,  "Think  of  your  horse  before  yourself." 
This  should  be,  and  in  most  cases  is,  the  creed  of 
the  British  Officer  regarding  the  care  of  his  men. 

While  the  hounds  are  breaking  up  their  fox,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  "  rattles  "  on  the  horn,  and 
some  yokel  leads  about  our  horse,  whose  girths  we 
have  slacked,  well  away  from  the  surging  pack,  let 
us  make  up  our  minds  what  to  do.  We  have  been 
carried  well  through  a  good  run,  are  some  distance 
from  home,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  "  steel " 
is  out  of  our  horse,  and  we  should  not  be  a  sports- 
man, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  if  we  stayed  out 
and  rode  him  in  another  run,  with  those  who  have 
second  horses,  any  more  than  we  should  be  if  we 
had  "over-marked"  {i.e.  over-ridden)  him  during 
the  run  in  which  he  has  just  carried  us  well. 
Therefore,  home  it  must  be. 

This  decided,  let's  pull  out  the  map,  locate  our- 
selves, and  look  out  the  best  way  to  go  ;  not 
forgetting  that  those  with  local  knowledge  will 
probably  be  able  to  tell  us  of  some  short  cut  which 
is  not  evident  by  the  map.  While  the  map  is  out 
we  should  also  try  and  follow  on  it  the  run  we  have 
just    ridden  :    if  we  cannot  do  this   easily,  there  is 
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sure  to  be  some  one  who  can  tell  us  the  names  of 
the  parishes  we  have  run  through.  It  is  quite  worth 
the  young  soldier's  while  to  take  a  little  trouble  over 
this,  if  only  because  of  the  interest  which  those  at 
home  may  take  in  hearing  about  the  run  ;  but  much 
more  is  it  so  because  of  the  practice  it  gives  in  map 
reading,  and  in  acquiring  an  eye  for  country,  and  a 
bump  for  locality. 

If  we  have  a  second  horse  out,  and  he  casts  up 
about  this  time,  we  are  indeed  well  placed  (for  good 
scenting  days,  like  decisive  victories,  are  not  too 
common),  and  we  may  confirm  our  success  by 
continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  Image,  as  we  may 
confirm  it  in  the  Real  by  continuing  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  if  we  have  in  hand,  as  we  ought  to  have, 
a  formed  portion  of  our  third  line,  of  our  Cavalry,  or, 
better  still,  of  both.  The  pursuits  may  then  con- 
tinue, as  they  should  continue,  until  light  fails  us,  or 
the  hounds  go  home. 

To  the  man  who  is  keen  it  is  a  wrench  to  have 
to  go  home  before  the  hounds,  especially  on  good 
scenting  days,  and  he  wants  a  second  horse,  just  as 
the  most  brilliant  achievement  by  a  disordered  mass 
of  soldiery  (and  successful  attacking  columns,  if 
only  through  their  own  ela7i,  are  bound  to  become 
disordered)  requires  the  speedy  support  of  formed 
troops. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  are  a  one- 
horse  man,  and  having  seen  our  fox  broken  up,  and 
decided  in  which  direction  we  are  going,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  off  before  our  horse  has  time  to  ofet  stiff. 
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Shoes  all  right  ? — Yes.  Then  draw  up  his  girths, 
tender  the  yokel  who  has  been  walking  him  about  a 
shilling,  and  march. 

Is  he  sound  i* — Yes.  Then  we  had  better  jog 
along  between  six  and  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  so 
get  him  home  to  his  food,  which,  we  may  be  sure, 
he  wants  a  deal  more  than  we  do  ours,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
the  long  time  that  he  is  without  food  that  takes  it 
out  of  a  horse  during  a  day's  hunting,  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  the  actual  work  he  does.  We 
told  our  groom  on  p.  39  that  a  horse's  stomach  is 
small,  and  that  he  therefore  wants  food  often.  Let 
us  not  forget  this  now,  and  do  anything  on  the  way 
home  to  keep  his  nose  out  of  the  manger  longer 
than  necessary.  Whyte-Melville  tells  us  about 
jumping  off  his  back  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
hills,  and  also  about  getting  him  some  gruel  if  we 
have  far  to  go,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say  more 
about  these.  Jogging  up  to  the  meet,  we  naturally 
took  the  grass  at  the  side  of  the  road  whenever 
possible,  and  our  horse  seemed  to  like  it.  Now 
that  he  is  tired  it  will  be  very  different,  and  if  we  give 
him  his  head,  we  shall  invariably  find  that  he  chooses 
the  smoothest  and  hardest  part  of  the  road,  probably 
the  middle.  This  is  natural,  and  just  what  we 
should  do  ourselves  after  a  day's  shooting,  so  let 
him  have  his  way,  unless  he  has  lost  a  shoe,  in 
which  case  it  is  well  to  keep  on  the  soft  until  we  can 
get  one  tacked  on. 
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Riding  home  after  a  good  gallop  which  we  have 
been  able  to  see  to  our  own  satisfaction,  is  not  unlike 
marching  back  to  camp  after  a  successful  fight  in 
which  we  have  done  our  part,  and  there  are  many 
less  pleasant  things  than  either  of  these.  Whyte- 
Melville  said  that  after  a  good  gallop  with  hounds, 
he  rode  home  feeling  like  a  man  who  has  done  a 
good  action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young 
soldier  may  experience  this  feeling  many,  many 
times  during  his  life,  but  let  him  not  forget  that  it  is 
not  really  he  who  has  done  the  good  action,  but  it  is 
the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  land  he  has 
been  galloping  over,  and  some  of  the  fences  of 
which  he  has  probably  broken.  Good  indeed  would 
it  be  for  "  the  cause,"  if  all  who  hunted  remem- 
bered this,  and  not  only  remember  it,  but  also  act 
accordingly. 

If  this  were  done  universally,  we  should  certainly 
hear  very  much  less  about  that  curse  of  hunting  in 
the  present  day,  and  maybe  the  assassinator  of  it 
in  years  to  come — wire.  There  are  very  few  of  us 
who  do  not  like  to  think  that  we  have  done  good 
actions,  and  thought  of,  and  talked  to,  in  this  way, 
it  must  be  an  unusually  hard-hearted  and  thick- 
headed farmer  who  cannot  be  brought  into  line,  and 
made  to  regard  the  bete  noir  of  the  devotee  of  the 
modern  chase  from  the  point  of  view  which  touches 
himself,  and  which  is  so  deliciously  put  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  Let  us  argue  the  point :  if  the  stock  get  astray, 
If  the  pig  in  a  panic  sets  off  for  the  day, 
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If  a  herd  leaves  unfolded,  lamb,  heifer,  or  steer, 

If  the  colt  from  his  tackle  can  kick  himself  clear, 

Your  truants  to  capture  you'd  hardly  desire 

That  their  hides  should  be  torn  into  ribbons  with  wire  ! " 

Having  got  thus  far  our  friend  will  probably  be 
in  the  mood  for  seeing  it  from  the  point  of  view  of — 

'"Tis  cruel  to  see,  in  the  cream  of  a  run, 
A  dozen  fine  fellows  enjoying  the  fun, 
Struck  down  at  a  moment  to  writhe  in  the  dirt, 
Dismounted,  disgusted,  both  frightened  and  hurt ! 
While  behind  them  a  panic  breaks  out  like  a  fire. 
With  the  ominous  caution — '  Ware  wire,  sir  !  '  Ware  wire  !  " 

and  he  will  end  by  exclaiming — 

"  Dang  it  all !  I'll  take  the  stuff  down." 
All  this  may  fairly  be  called  digression  from  our 
line,  but  digression  (of  the  thoughts  only)  is  per- 
missible— nay,  is  good,  because  it  amounts  to  relax- 
ation on  the  way  home  after  a  run,  or  a  fight.  More- 
over, in  this  case  the  very  digression  brings  us 
back  to  the  true  line — that  of  the  Real — again,  for 
this  panic  which  "  breaks  out  like  a  fire "  in  the 
hunting-field,  "  with  the  ominous  caution — 'Ware 
wire,  sir !  'Ware  wire !  "  is  on  all-fours  with  the 
panic  which  may  break  out  among  our  men  in  war 
when  some  one  says,  "  The  enemy  are  behind  us  ; " 
"Our  flank  is  turned  ;"  or,  "  Here  come  the  spear- 
men," etc.,  etc. 

And  does  not  each  sort  of  panic  require  the  same 
qualities  in  the  leaders  to  overcome  it,  and  to  "get 
on "  in  spite  of  it }  Presence  of  mind  to  avert 
disaster,  eye  forward  to  see  a  way  out,  decision  to 
act,  and  nerve  to  carry  out  the  action  decided  on. 
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May  we  not  say  that,  even  in  its  panics,  hunting 
is  the  Image  of  war? 

Hulloa  !  We  have  struck  into  the  road  we  came 
by  to  the  meet,  and  there  are  two  turnings — which 
way  did  we  come  ?  If  we  remembered  to  look  back 
as  we  came,  we  shall  probably  know,  if  not,  we  must 
pull  out  the  map  to  see. 

It's  getting  dusk  now,  and  the  road  looks  quite 
different  to  what  it  did  in  the  daylight,  while  bushes, 
trees,  etc.  begin  to  assume  fantastic  shapes,  and 
we  might  almost  fancy  that  we  can  see  figures  in 
the  fences.  All  this  sort  of  thing  is  training, 
excellent  training,  for  the  time  when  we  shall  go 
on  night  outpost  duty,  especially  when  our  minds 
and  bodies  are,  as  they  are  now,  somewhat  de- 
pressed from  fatigue  and  an  empty  stomach.  These 
two,  particularly  when  coupled  with  dusk  or  dark- 
ness, often  make  all  things  look  different  to  what 
they  really  are  ;  and  what  a  difference  the  latter 
makes  when  it  comes  to  a  case  of  fighting ! 

Hold  up,  horse  !  That  was  a  bad  stumble.  And 
how  we  resent  it  now  when  we  are  tired,  hungry, 
and,  what  usually  accompanies  these  two,  cross. 
Yet  we  ought  not  to  job  him  in  the  mouth  or  kick 
him  with  the  spur,  for  he  is  tired  and  hungry  too, 
certainly  the  latter  far  more  than  we  are,  and  has 
he  not  been  working  all  day  for  our  pleasure  ? 
Therefore  let  us  say,  "  Hold  up,  old  man,"  and  ride 
him  and  keep  him  awake  with  legs  and  voice  rather 
more  in  future. 

Thus    shall    we    learn    from    the    Image    to    rise 
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superior  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and  general  irritability 
when  annoyed,  and  in  such  a  state  we  are  easily 
annoyed  by  our  inferiors  and  superiors  at  the  end  of 
a  long,  trying,  and  perhaps  "jumpy"  march  in  the 
Real. 

Talking  of  trying  marches,  we  never  know  what 
a  horse  can  do  until  we  give  him  a  really  hard  day. 
The  excitable,  high-stepping,  prancing  animal  of  the 
early  morning  may  require  kicking  along  long 
before  the  afternoon,  while  the  slug  of  the  early 
hours  may  trot  gaily  home  with  his  action  brisker, 
and  as  true  as  ever,  long  after  dark  in  the  evening. 

It  is  the  same  with  men  ;  you  do  not  really  know 
what  they  are  made  of  until  you  see  them  on  active 
service,  or  under  conditions  akin  to  it.  Then  you 
may  find  that  hunger,  fatigue,  discomfort,  etc.,  make 
your  vivacious,  "  such  good  company  "  chap  of  peace 
and  plenty  utterly  coil  up,  while  the  man  you  looked 
upon  as  dull  and  unattractive  may  prove  himself  a 
veritable  tower  of  strength. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  when  the 
ordeal  does  come,  the  youth  who  has  gone  through 
the  same  sort  of  experience  for  the  sake  of  his  sport, 
will  have  an  enormous  pull  over  the  one  who  has 
not. 

Does  not  the  "  sport  of  kings  "  score  another 
notch   here  ? 

We  are  nearing  home  now,  and  even  if  we  did  not 
know  it  ourselves,  the  pricked  ears  and  the  quickened 
stride  of  our  horse  should  tell  us  so.  There  are  the 
lights.     How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  them  after  a  long 
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jog  in  the  dark  !  and  if  we  are  glad,  how  much  more 
so  must  our  mount  be,  who  knows  that  he  will  soon 
now  put  down  the  weight  that  he  has  been  carrying 
all  day. 

Here  we  are  ;  let  us  go  into  his  box  with  him, 
and  see  him  drink  his  gruel  and  begin  to  munch  the 
bit  of  hay,  while  he  is  being  made  comfortable. 
What  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  he  gives  after  his  drink ! 
and  how  contentedly  he  turns  to  the  hay  !  "Yes  ; 
just  throw  a  rug  over  his  loins,  pull  his  ears  a  bit " 
(this  always  seems  very  acceptable  to  the  tired 
horse),  "  and  then  dress  him  quickly,  and  give  him 
his  feed,  which  we  know  he  is  looking  for.  Have  a 
good  look  for  thorns,  for  we  had  several  thick  places 
to-day." 

Now,  and  not  before,  may  we  go  indoors,  and 
have  our  own  gruel,  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  perhaps  a  boiled  egg.  How  good  it  seems ! 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  stretch  out  one's  legs 
in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire  afterwards,  and  think 
over  the  day.  We  must  not  stop  too  long,  though, 
for  we  have  to  go  out  and  see  our  horse  again.  "  Has 
he  fed  well  ?  Yes  ?  That's  all  right."  How  com- 
fortable he  looks  with  his  warm  clothing,  thick  bed, 
and  loose  flannel  bandages.  Now  give  him  the  rest 
of  his  hay,  and  leave  him  alone  for  the  night ;  he 
has  indeed  earned  a  rest. 

Surely  this  sort  of  thing,  which  is  second  nature 
to  every  real  sportsman,  cannot  but  be  training  for 
the  time  when,  after  a  long  march  or  fight,  though 
dog-tired  ourselves,  we  have  to  stand  about,  see  our 
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men  pitch  their  tents,  see  them  and  their  accoutre- 
ments into  them,  and  arrange  many  small  details, 
before  we  have  any  right  to  think  about  our  own 
wants.  ^ 

Then,  after  we  have  been  to  our  own  tents,  have 
we  not  to  turn  out  again,  however  stiff  we  may  be, 
to  see  that  the  men  have  got  their  dinners  all  right, 
just  as  we  had  to  turn  out  of  the  arm-chair  in  front 
of  the  fire,  to  see  that  our  horse  was  comfortably 
done  up  for  the  night  ? 

Can  we  not,  indeed,  learn  from  the  Image  that 
noblesse  oblige  feeling  which  should  influence  the 
Officer  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  he 
and  his  men  are  hard  put  to  it  in  the  Real  ? 


CHAPTER  XV 

CARE    OF    THE    WOUNDED 

In  any  serious  case  of  injury  or  ailment,  and  in 
any  case  which  we  cannot  diagnose  for  certain  our- 
selves, it  is  far  better  for  both  man  and  horse  to  call 
in  professional  assistance  at  once.  A  little  know- 
ledge in  this,  as  in  other  things,  may  be  very  dan- 
gerous, and  with  the  very  best  intentions  we  may 
apply  totally  wrong  treatment  to  a  wound  or  ailment, 
of  the  exact  nature  or  extent  of  which  we  are 
ignorant. 

For  the  man  in  the  Real,  as  for  the  horse  in  the 
Image,  such  professional  aid  will  usually  be  procur- 
able ;  still  it  may  occasionally  happen,  in  both  cases, 
that  it  is  not,  or  that  it  may  be  a  long  time  in  arriv- 
ing. Moreover,  there  are  in  the  case  of  a  horse 
certain  common  injuries  and  ailments  of  which  the 
first  treatment  at  any  rate  is  very  simple. 

It  is  of  these  that  we  would  now  try  and  treat 
briefly,  because  the  young  soldier  sportsman  should 
be  able  to  diagnose,  and  prescribe  for,  them  in  order, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  save  time,  and  in  the  second, 
to  save  a  veterinary  surgeon's  bill  (t.  e,  if  there  is 
nothing  really  serious),  in  the  same  way  as  he  should 
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be  able  to  deal  with  correspondingly  simple  cases 
which  may  happen  to  his  men  when  he  is  away  from 
professional  advice. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  these  pages,  and  very 
much  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  writer  of  them,  to 
treat  of  the  injuries  or  ailments  of  the  horse  except 
in  an  extremely  amateurish  and  elementary  manner. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  would  begin  by 
declarinor  that  we  have  no  technical  knowledgfe  what- 
ever — are  extremely  ignorant,  in  fact — therefore  we 
only  propose  to  try  and  think,  with  what  little  com- 
mon sense  we  possess,  about  some  of  the  common 
accidents  that  may  happen  in  the  Image  of  War 
campaign,  and  of  a  few  of  the  ordinary  ailments  that 
its  work  may  cause. 

It  will  be  best  to  try  and  take  them  as  they  might 
happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  days'  hunting.  If  we 
do  this,  we  may  get  them  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

1.  Our  mount  is  a  whistler  or  roarer,  what  can 
we  do  to  ease  him  ? 

Try  a  Harvey's  aconite  powder  the  night  before 
he  goes  out ;  or  give  him  a  little  linseed  oil  in  the 
morning". 

Damping  all  his  food,  and  putting  his  water  in  an 
old  tar-barrel,  has  already  been  mentioned  on  p.  43. 

Permanent  relief  may  be  afforded  by  having  a 
tube  put  in  his  throat. 

2.  He  is  scouring,  as  some  horses  will,  from  excite- 
ment on  his  way  to  the  meet.  Put  him  up  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  wayside  inn,  and  give  him  a  little  flour 
and  water  or  a  double-handful  of  dry  bran.      Even  if 
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this  does  not  do  any  good  to  the  horse,  it  will  to 
"the  cause,"  for  is  it  not  one  more  proof  to  the 
publican,  and  his  ostler,  that  hunting  causes  money 
to  be  spent  f 

This  treatment  corresponds  with  giving  the  human 
subject  a  few  drops  of  chlorodyne.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  medicine  that  all  officers  on  active  service 
should  have  with  them. 

3.  Our  horse  has  been  fed  late,  or  watered  just 
after  feeding,  and  we  have  been  coming  along  quickly. 
The  result  may  be  a  colic.  This  may  not  be  actually 
serious,  but  it  will  be  indirectly  so,  for  it  will  pro- 
bably necessitate  our  giving  up  the  day  and  taking 
him  home. 

The  treatment  is  described  in  par.  540,  Horses 
and  Stables.  Note  that  the  inn  may  again  come 
in  useful,  this  time  with  its  spirits  in  the  same 
way  as  it  would  for  the  corresponding  ailment  in 
man.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  brandy  is  cer- 
tainly a  thing  that  an  officer  detached  with  men  out 
of  reach  of  medical  comforts  should  have  with  him. 

4.  "  Confound  it,  I  felt  him  brush.  I  thought  the 
different  shoeing  would  stop  that." 

What  an  uncomfortable,  not  to  say  irritating,  feel- 
ing it  is  when  a  horse  brushes !  and  we  know  that  if 
it  goes  on,  it  means  a  nasty-looking  raw  spot  on  his 
fetlock.  Proper  shoeing  and  good  condition  will 
stop  almost  any  horse  brushing  ;  but  what  we  want 
just  now  is  prevention  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  We 
shall  find  this  if  we  improvise  a  Yorkshire  boot. 
This  is  simply  a  piece  of  horse-rug,   or  blanket  (a 
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piece  of  sack  will  do,  failing  anything  better),  wrapped 
round  the  leg  above  and  below  the  fetlock  joint,  then 
tied  above  the  joint  with  a  piece  of  string  or  tape, 
and  the  part  of  it  above  the  string  turned  down  over 
the  part  below. 

5.  The  horse  may  be  jogging  along  "  as  sound  as 
a  bell,"  and  suddenly  go  "as  lame  as  a  tree."  Get 
down  at  once,  for  the  odds  are  that  he  has  either 
picked  up  a  stone,  or  a  nail,  in  his  foot,  or  stepped 
on  a  stone.  If  either  of  the  former,  they  must  be 
got  out,  if  the  latter,  we  shall  probably  see  a  whitish 
mark  somewhere  on  the  foot,  and  the  horse  will 
usually  go  sound  again  in  a  few  minutes,  and  con- 
tinue so  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  though  he  may 
subsequently  be  lame  from  the  bruise. 

6.  "  Was  silly  fresh,  shied  at  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
got  caught  in  the  step  of  a  cart,  which  cut  an  artery." 
This  would  be  an  unlucky  accident,  especially  as 
most  of  the  arteries  run  in  the  inside  of  the  limbs, 
still  it  might  happen,  either  in  this  way  or  from  a 
kick,  and  it  is  important  to  know  how  to  stop  arterial 
bleeding,  both  in  man  and  horse.  We  may  do  so 
by  improvising  a  tourniquet;  a  round,  smooth  stone, 
a  handkerchief,  and  our  hunting  crop,  are  all  we 
v/ant.  In  the  Real  a  cleaning  rod,  a  sword,  or  a 
bayonet,  may  be  substituted  for  the  crop.^ 

7.  A  kick. — This  mostly  happens  when  horses  are 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  personal  experience  has  provided 
an  instance  of  a  carriage-horse  shying  into  another  vehicle,  cutting 
an  artery,  and  being  just  saved  from  bleeding  to  death  by  an 
improvised  tourniquet  (Oct.  1899). 
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fresh,  either  at  the  meet  or  hi  going  through  a  gate- 
way. As  with  a  bruised  foot,  a  horse  may  be  very 
lame  at  first,  then  go  sound,  and  be  lame  again  next 
day,  or  if  he  is  allowed  to  stand  still.  If  there  is 
bleeding,  the  first  thing  is  to  stop  it,  either  with  cold 
water  or  as  described  in  6.  Warm  water  and  foment- 
ations applied  round  the  injured  part  on  arrival  home 
will  ease  the  patient.  A  bad  kick  may  have  serious 
after  results,  and  it  is  best  to  call  in  a  veterinary 
surgeon. 

8.  A  stubb. — This  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  when 
we  are  going  the  nearest  and  most  unorthodox  way 
to  get  a  start,  which,  as  is  pointed  out  on  p.  147,  is  so 
necessary.  It  may  also  happen  at  any  bank  on 
which  our  horse  has  to  put  his  feet.  We  may  not 
know  it  is  done  at  the  time,  perhaps  not  till  the 
horse  is  lame  the  next  day.  A  bran,  or  a  bran-and- 
turnip,  poultice  can  do  no  harm,  but  it  is  best  to  call 
in  a  vet.  early,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  experiment  on 
horses'  feet. 

9.  A  bloiu. — This  also,  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  top  bar  of  a  gate  or  stile,  or  by  a  branch  in  a 
fence,  we  shall  probably  not  know  of  until  we  stand 
still  for  a  few  minutes,  or  maybe  until  our  groom 
comes  in  the  evening  and  sends  us  a  most  alarming 
message,  probably  to  the  effect  that  the  horse  "  can't 
put  his  foot  to  the  ground." 

Bathing  with  warm  water  and  the  application  of 
fomentations  will  usually  put  the  matter  right  both 
for  man  and  horse. 

10.  A  sp7'ain. — This  may  come  about   when  the 
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ground  is  hard,  when  the  going  is  what  is  called 
"good,"  or  when  it  is  "deep";  the  latter  is  most 
likely.  Serious  sprains,  like  punctured  feet,  are 
best  not  played  with,  but  the  same  treatment  as 
for  a  blow  {vide  9)  will  do  no  harm  till  the  veterinary 
surgeon  arrives.  Subsequently  a  bit  of  garden  hose- 
pipe and  the  cold-water  tap  will  be  very  useful. 

1 1.  An  over-reach. — This  may  occur  at  any  time,^ 
but  it  is  most  likely  to  do  so  when  the  horse  lands 
over  a  fence  into  deep  or  holding  ground. 

If  it  is  in  the  usual  place,  i.  e.  just  above  the  heels 
of  the  fore-feet,  a  little  spirit  may  be  poured  on  as  a 
first  treatment,  and  when  the  horse  arrives  home  a 
little  Friar's  Balsam  will  complete  the  drying-up 
process.  An  over-reach  higher  up  may  be  treated 
in  the  first  instance  as  described  in  9.  In  a  serious 
case  call  in  a  vet. 

12.  "Stuck  his  toe  into  the  ground,  and  went 
down  as  if  he  were  shot." 

Result — broken  knees. 

Treatment. — Wash  out  the  dirt,  and  bandage  with 
a  handkerchief,  or  strip  of  linen,  and,  if  procurable, 
some  tow.  Get  him  home  if  possible,  and  then,  if 
the  damage  is  at  all  serious,  call  in  a  veterinary. 
For  after  treatment,  see  par.  719,  Horses  and  Stables. 

13.  Quite  beat. — Experience  should  soon  teach  us 
when  our  horse  is  beginning  to  have  had   enough, 

^  Poor  old  "  Midshipmite,"  the  well-known  and  celebrated  steeple- 
chaser, over-reached  very  badly  when  being  cantered  quietly  across 
the  Long  Valley  at  Aldershot  by  his  present  owner,  Captain  H.  N. 
Schofield,  Royal  Artillery  (Aug.  1899). 
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and  it  should  be  rare  that  we  get  him  so  much  beat 
as  to  have  difficulty  in  getting  him  home.  This, 
however,  may  happen,  and  there  are  some  horses 
which  will  go  on  pulling  and  giving  us  trouble  to 
the  very  last  minute  when  with  hounds,  and  directly 
they  are  turned  away  from  them  we  find  they  can 
scarcely  walk.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  jump  off 
and  walk,  and  get  them  home,  if  possible,  as  quick 
as  we  can.  A  pail  of  gruel,  with  a  pint  of  beer  or 
stout  in  it,  procured  at  the  first  public-house  we  come 
to,  may  work  wonders.  For  further  advice,  see 
pp.  201,  202,  Riding  Recollections. 

14.  TJiorns. — These  should  be  carefully  looked 
for  after  every  day's  hunting.  Clipping  the  hair 
on  the  legs  greatly  facilitates  the  finding  of  them. 
It  is  now-a-days  just  as  fashionable  to  clip  horses' 
legs  as  it  used  to  be  to  leave  the  hair  on  them. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  was  that 
the  hair  turned  the  thorns.  This  seems  more  than 
doubtful. 

It  is  wonderful  that  horses  in  bursting  through 
thick  places  do  not  pick  up  more  thorns  than  they 
do  ;  probably  the  very  pace  and  force  with  which 
they  do  it  is  their  chief  safeguard.  It  is  certainly  a 
fact  that  a  man  out  shooting,  and  wearing  knicker- 
bockers and  stockings,  gets  far  less  pricked  if  he 
jumps  boldly  and  crushes  through  a  fence,  than  he 
does  if  he  climbs  or  scrambles  slowly  through. 

A  pair  of  tweezers,  for  extracting  thorns,  should 
be  in  every  Officer's  active  service  knife,  and,  it  goes 
without  saying,  in  his  hunting  and  shooting  one  also. 
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Lameness  caused  by  thorns  is  often  very  obscure, 
and  experience  provides  a  case  of  one  of  the  best 
veterinary  surgeons  in  England  diagnosing  a 
coming  ring-bone  as  the  cause  of  lameness,  which 
a  few  days  afterwards  was  proved  to  be  the  result 
of  a  thorn  prick. 

15.  "Your  saddle  touched  his  back  yesterday, 
where  there  was  a  lump  after  you  rode  him  the 
other    day." 

How  annoying  is  this  when  said  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  almost  triumph,  by  our  groom  the 
morning  after  a  day's  hunting  !  Yet,  unless  we  keep 
our  eyes  open,  it  will  happen,  for  it  seems  the  way 
of  many  grooms,  either  not  to  see  the  signs  of 
mischief  in  due  season,  or  to  keep  them  to  them- 
selves if  they  do  see  them.  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
want  of  observation  in  his  men  that  makes  it  so 
important  for  an  Officer  with  mounted  troops  to 
himself  examine  and  feel  all  his  horses'  backs  after 
a  march,  or  an  unusually  long  field-day.  To  him  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  watchinof  his  hunters'  backs  this 
comes  like  second  nature. 

16.  Cold  and  cough. — These  ought  seldom  to 
occur  in  a  well-managed  and  well-ventilated  stable, 
and  when  proper  precautions  are  taken  whilst  the 
horse  is  at  work.  They  must,  both  in  man  and 
beast,  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  A  neglected  cold 
may  mean  pneumonia,  influenza,  etc.,  with  all  the 
loss  of  condition  and  subsequent  debility  which 
accompany  these  ;  while  the  end  may  be  roaring, 
broken    wind,    and   perhaps    death.      Treatment. — 
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Knock  off  all  hard  food  at  once,  and  substitute  bran 
mashes,  linseed,  and  green  food  if  procurable,  put 
into  a  loose  box,  then  see  Chapter  XXII.  o( Horses 
and  Stables. 

In  all  cases  of  sickness  or  injury,  both  to  man  and 
horse,  the  essentials  for  a  quick  recovery  are  rest, 
quiet,  fresh  air,  comfort,  and  sufficient  warmth, 
combined  of  course  with  proper  treatment,  good 
nursing,  plenty  of  water,  and  suitable  food.  (See 
Chapter  XV.,  Horses  and  Stables,  and  Chapter 
XVIII.,   Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse- Owjters.) 

Bran  mashes  are  generally  the  principal  food  of 
sick  horses,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  few  grooms 
know  how,  and  how  still  fewer  will  take  the  trouble, 
to  make  them  properly.  They  usually  dump  the 
bran  into  a  pail,  often  a  dirty  one,  pour  some  hot 
water  on  to  the  top  of  it,  and  they  then  consider  that 
the  mash  Is  made.  How  a  mash  should  be  made,  or 
rather  cooked,  is  concisely  described  on  p.  411  of 
Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse-Owners. 

Like  a  sick-room  or  hospital,  every  stable  should 
have  its  reofisterinor  thermometer  hano-ino-  on  the 
wall  to  show  the  temperature  of  stall  or  box,  and 
also  its  small  clinical  thermometer  for  taking  the 
temperature  of  a  patient.  How  this  is  taken  is 
described  in  par.  217A,  Horses  and  Stables.  The 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  horse's  blood  is  about 
99°  Fahrenheit,  and  50"  to  60°  may  be  taken  as  a 
suitable  average  temperature  for  the  stable. 

The  pulse,  like  the  temperature,  is  a  great 
indicator  of  the  state  of  health  of  the  horse,  as  it 
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is  that  of  the  man,  and  its  variations  should  be 
studied  until  they  are  thoroughly  understood. 
Chapter  XL,  Horses  and  Stables,  tells  us  all  about 
the  pulse  and  its  different  meanings. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  to  be  said  again 
that,  in  any  serious  case,  or  when  you  are  in  any 
doubt  about  a  case,  either  in  man  or  beast,  do  not 
waste  time,  but  call  in  professional  assistance  at 
once. 

The  old  saying  about  a  stitch  in  time  saving  nine 
is  never  more  true  than  when  applied  here. 

In  many  cases  it  will  not  be  till  the  next  day  that 
we  shall  know  whether  or  not  any  injuries  have  been 
received  during  a  day's  hunting,  and  we  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  depend  on  our  groom  to  find  them  even  then. 
We  should,  therefore,  invariably  visit  the  stable  the 
morning  after  a  hunting  day,  and  run  our  eyes  over 
the  horse  generally,  and  our  hands  over  his  back, 
legs,  and  feet.  Any  sign  of  heat,  or  puffiness,  or  of 
flinching  from  the  touch,  must  be  regarded  as 
suspicious,  and  the  cause  should  be  discovered,  and, 
if  necessary,  treatment  commenced  as  soon  as 
possible. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS     REGULATIONS,      THE      OUTCOME      OF 
THE    EXPERIENCE    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN 

In  this  chapter  we  have  merely  jotted  down  a  few 
things  which  experience  has  shown  may  be  of  use  to 
the  young  soldier  and  sportsman. 

Some  of  these  "  Regulations"  (as  we  have  called 
them  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter)  are  simply 
useful  hints,  others  should  be  as  binding  to  the 
soldier  and  the  sportsman  as  are  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the 
Army. 

We  will  take  the  things  as  they  might  possibly  be 
wanted. 

We  wish  to  have  a  horse  led  out  and  trotted  up 
and  down  to  see  if  he  is  sound  before  we  ride  him. 
A  horse  in  high  condition  frequently  "  plays  the 
fool "  when  brought  out  like  this,  and  sometimes 
breaks  away  in  doing  so,  and  if  for  any  reason,  such 
as  shortness  of  time,  etc.,  we  do  not  have  a  bridle 
put  on  him,  it  is  well  to  take  the  precaution  of 
putting  the  head-rope  across  the  front  of  his  nose 
and  then  out  again  behind  the  lower  part  of  the 
head-piece  of  the  head-collar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i  of 
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Plate  X.  This  gives  the  man  who  is  leading  him 
much  more  command  over  him  than  if  the  rope 
merely  came  straight  away  from  the  bottom  ring  of 
the  gullet-piece,  and  he  can  always  stop  any  antics 
on  the  part  of  the  horse  by  giving  the  rope  a  few 
jerks. 

"All  right,  he's  sound  ;  put  his  bridle  on."  This 
sounds  very  simple,  and  yet  how  often  do  we  see  it 
bungled  most  horribly !  Perhaps  the  chief  offenders 
in  this  respect  are  the  so-called  ostlers  at  way-side 
inns  and  the  inexperienced  soldier  grooms.  There 
are,  however,  many  horse-owners  who  are  just 
as  bad. 

Some  horses  will  not  have  a  bridle  put  on  at  all 
by  a  bungler,  and  they  are  quite  right.  It  must  be 
most  unpleasant  to  have  a  heavy-fisted  biped  trying 
to  force  a  handful  of  cold  steel  between  your 
clenched  teeth,  scraping  your  gums  as  he  does  so, 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  pull  the  head- 
piece of  the  bridle  (which,  of  course,  is  too  short  until 
the  bit  is  between  the  teeth)  roughly  up  over  your 
sensitive  ears. 

Fig.  I,  Plate  XVII.  shows  a  bridle  being 
put  on  in  a  way  that  a  horse  readily  yields  to, 
simply  because  he  understands  it,  and  it  does  not 
hurt  him. 

The  bits  having  been  arranged  properly,  and  the 
curb-chain  unhooked  on  the  near  side,  the  reins  are 
put  over  the  horse's  head,  the  right  hand  holds  the 
top  of  the  head-piece,  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
hold  the  bits,   as  shown  in  the   photograph.     The 
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Fig.  I. — Puttinrr  on  a  bridle. 


Fig.  2. — Takinc;  the  bridoon  rein  over. 
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thumb  of  the  left  hand  is  then  put  into  the  corner  of 
the  horse's  mouth  above  his  nippers — this  causes 
him  to  open  them  at  once  ;  the  fingers  then  guide 
the  bits  gently  into  his  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  right  hand  pulls  the  head-piece  quietly  over  his 
ears.  All  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  adjust  the 
bridle  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  IV. 

It  will  be  well  to  once  more  draw  attention  to  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  everything  is  right  before 
we  start  on  a  ride.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  for  anything  wrong  while  we  are  out,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  some  reason  for  any 
unaccustomed  signs  of  uneasiness  on  the  horse's  part ; 
such  as  laying  his  ears  back  and  keeping  them  so, 
when  he  usually  carries  them  forward,  or  a  frequent 
shaking  of  the  head,  or  a  twitching  of  the  skin  over 
the  withers.  The  first  may  mean  that  he  is  not  well, 
or  that  the  saddle  hurts  him,  and  the  two  second  may 
also  mean  that  his  back  is  not  comfortable. 

While  thinking  of  the  way  that  a  horse  expresses 
his  feelings,  it  would  be  well  to  say  that,  should  a 
horse  who  is  usually  a  free,  bold  jumper,  persistently 
refuse,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  reason  which  he 
knows  well,  and  of  which  we  probably  have  no  idea. 
It  may  be  a  chalk-pit  on  the  far  side  ;  it  may  be  that 
he  has  been  hurt,  and  feels  that  the  task  is  beyond 
him.  Do  not,  therefore,  force  him,  but  after  making 
sure  that  it  is  not  the  fence  that  his  instinct  tells  him 
to  refuse,  jump  off  and  have  a  good  look  round  him. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  "the  train  is  the  best 
of  covert  hacks."     This  may  be  so  for  the  man  who 
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goes  comfortably  down  to  the  station  at  the  last 
minute  and  gets  into  a  first-class  carriage.  But  it  is 
not  always  the  same  for  the  horse  unless  the  master 
concerns  himself  about  it  in  the  way  that  is  the 
horse's  due.  Grooms  are  apt  to  be  late  on  dark 
winter  mornings,  and  the  horse  may  suffer  in  con- 
sequence ;  be  fed  hurriedly  and  late,  hardly  be 
groomed  at  all,  and  be  bustled  off  to  the  station 
with  his  feed  half  eaten,  and  his  clothing,  bandages, 
etc.,  badly,  and  therefore  uncomfortably,  put  on. 
We  make  a  fuss  if  we  are  not  called  ourselves,  and 
have  not  time  to  eat  our  breakfast !  Surely  we 
should  make  certain  that  our  four-footed  colleague, 
who  has  all  the  work  to  do,  has  plenty  of  time  in 
which  to  eat  his  ? 

It  is  the  same  in  coming  home  again,  and  it  is 
unsportsmanlike  to  stay  with  hounds  so  long  that 
we  have  not  time  to  get  our  horse  his  sup  of  well- 
earned  gruel,  and  his  handful  or  so  of  oats,  before 
he  is  put  into  his  box. 

Boxing  horses  often  means  a  very  long  day  out 
of  the  stable,  and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  make 
it  less  hard. 

When  sending  horses  long  journeys  by  rail,  much 
may  be  done  to  hasten  shuntings,  change  of  lines, 
etc.,  by  writing  civil  notes  the  day  before  to  station- 
masters  or  traffic  superintendents.  These  should 
be  thanked  when  seen  for  any  extra  trouble  they 
may  have  taken,  and  tips  to  boxing  and  shunting 
porters,  and  maybe  inspectors,  should  not  be 
forgotten.     This   is   good    for    horses    and    horse- 
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owners  generally,  because  it  is  human  nature  to  take 
more  trouble  when  a  reward  is  probable. 

Some  horses  (usually  those  built  that  way)  have  a 
provoking  knack  of  getting  girth-galled.  The  con- 
formation which  is  prone  to  this,  is  that  in  which  the 
last  few  inches  of  a  horse's  chest  (or  brisket),  instead 
of  inclining  downwards  as  it  begins  to  go  between 
his  fore-legs,  runs  straight,  or  inclines  slightly  up- 
wards. With  either  of  the  latter  there  is  nothino;  to 
keep  the  girths  in  their  proper  place,  i.  e.  clear  of  the 
skin  behind  the  elbow.  This  part  of  the  skin  moves 
with  each  motion  of  the  leg,  and  if  the  girth  is  on 
it,  is  very  liable  to  chafe,  especially  if  the  horse  is 
at  all  soft. 

A  girth-gall  is  annoying  because  there  is  the 
horse,  well  and  fit  to  work,  and  indeed  would  be  all 
the  better  for  work,  and  yet  we  cannot  put  an 
ordinary  saddle  on  him.  What  are  we  to  do } 
Either  ride  him  bare-backed,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
good  practice,  or  put  a  military  saddle  on  and  strap 
the  girth  back  in  the  way  described  on  p.  45  of 
Veterinary-Major  Smith's  excellent  little  work 
Saddles  a^id  Sore  Backs} 

This  plan  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  placing 
a  surcingle,  or  over-girth,  under  the  seat  of  the  saddle, 
towards  the  rear  arch  (or  across  the  rear  fans),  and 
round  the  horse's  belly,  and  then  fastening  the  girth 
back  towards  this,  and  clear  of  the  gall,  with  a  shoe 
case  or  other  small  strap. 

^  This  is  a  book  that  all  officers  should  have ;  the  price   is 
only  IS. 
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We  may  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  work  a 
horse  whose  back  has  been  sHghtly  rubbed,  i.  e.  has 
a  little  hair  and  skin  off.  We  may  prevent  the  sore 
from  being  made  bigger,  or  from  being  greatly 
irritated,  during  a  day's  work,  by  cutting  a  piece  of 
kid  glove  about  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the 
wound,  and  then  dipping  it  into  the  white  of  an 
uncooked  Qgg  and  laying  it  on  to  the  wound  some 
time  before  the  saddle  is  put  on.  It  will  usually  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  the  piece  of  kid  has 
not  moved,  and  therefore  that  the  sore  is  little  the 
worse. 

It  is  dangerous  to  continue  this  for  long,  or  to  let 
the  piece  of  kid  stay  on  long,  as  we  shall  not  then 
see  any  inflammation  which  may  be  set  up,  and  the 
last  state  of  the  back  may  be  far  worse  than  the 
first. 

One  would  think  that  leadingr  one  horse  alongfside 
another  was  a  very  simple  thing,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  awkwardly  many  people,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  do  it.  Suppose  the  horse  has  a  double 
bridle  on,  how  should  the  bridoon  rein  be  taken 
over  to  lead  him  ?     As  follows  : — 

With  the  reins  lying  on  the  horse's  neck,  or  held 
in  the  hand,  the  bridoon  rein  being  uppermost,  put 
the  hand  under  the  bit  rein  and  get  hold  of  the 
bridoon  rein  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XVII.  (see 
p.  188).  Then  draw  the  bridoon  rein  back  and 
pass  it  up  over  the  horse's  head,  and  it  will  fall  clear 
of,  and  inside,  the  bit  reins  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
Plate  IV.  (see  p.   32).      Its  end  may  then  be  put 
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through  the  near  side  ring,  or  simply  taken  straight 
out  from  between  the  bit  reins,  as  preferred,  and 
when  the  end  of  the  bit  rein  has  been  placed  under 
the  pulled-up  stirrups,  the  horse  is  ready  for 
leading. 

All  that,  then,  has  to  be  remembered  is  that 
civilians  usually  lead  on  the  off  side,  and  mounted 
troops  on    the    near   side,    and  that   the  led  horse 


"A  Little  Bit  of  String." 

should    always    be    kept    on    the  side    of  the    road 

away    from    vehicles  and  other  horses.       For   this 

reason    a    man    leading    a    horse    on    the  off   side 

reverses  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  road. 

Any  attempt  at  playing  the  fool,  etc.,  on  the  part 

of  the  led  horse  should  be  anticipated,  and  checked 

by  "  chucks  under  the  chin  "  {vide  p.  66). 

Some  horses  seem  to  have  a  rooted  objection  to 
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being  led,  originated  probably  by  improper  or  rough 
handling  at  some  time  or  other  when  being  led  ; 
this  objection  can  usually  be  overcome  by  firmness 
and  kindness.  Should  this  fail,  a  string  fastened  as 
shown  in  the  picture  (p.  193),  will  generally  settle 
matters.  This  method  of  leading  a  horse  is  also 
useful  in  case  we  have  no  head  collar  or  halter  to 
hand. 

On  p.  63  one  precaution  against  being  dragged 
is  mentioned,  another  (and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
many  patent  safety  dodges)  is  to  have  a  stirrup  with 
only  one  side.  In  this  stirrup  the  outside  is  made 
extra  strong,  and  the  place  of  the  inside  is  taken  by 
a  rubber  ring  which  comes  away  at  once  if  the  foot 
be  pressed  against  it.  Most  men  put  their  feet 
against  the  outside  of  the  iron  only,  and  no  incon- 
venience results  from  having  only  one  side.  Being 
dragged  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen,  and 
personal  experience  of  being  hung  up  in  the  stirrup, 
with  the  bridle  in  the  hand,  it  is  true,  hwX. pulled  off 
the  horse  in  the  act  of  falling,  has  induced  the  use 
of  these  stirrup-irons  for  hunting. 

Two  useful  things  to  remember  are,  that  in  going 
through  a  narrow  gateway,  or  in  jumping  near  a 
tree,  we  should  put  our  \&gs  forward  m  front  of  the 
saddle  and  not  backwards  behind  it,  and  that  when 
a  fall  is  probable,  especially  at  water,  and  when 
riding  through  a  deep  ford,  we  should  take  our  feet 
out  of  the  stirrups.  Should  there  be  any  likelihood 
of  the  horse  having  to  swim  in  the  ford,  we  should 
also   cross    the    stirrups    over    the    saddle.       It    is 
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scarcely  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  for  these 
precautions. 

The  word  "  precautions  "  reminds  us  that  in  the 
hunting-field,  as  in  war,  every  reasonable  precaution 
should  always  be  taken.  Wire,  stakes,  bogs,  holes, 
etc.,  should  be  looked  out  for  in  the  one,  just  as 
counter-attacks,  night  attacks,  surprises,  etc.,  should 
be  provided  against  in  the  other.  Such  precautions 
are  not  the  outcome  of  "  fussiness,"  or  "  funk,"  as 
the  young  and  hot-headed  are  apt  to  think,  but  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  ultimate  success.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  there  are  times,  both 
in  the  Image  and  in  the  Real,  when  all  must  be 
risked,  and  risked  too  with  the  utmost  dash  and 
determination. 

A  very  useful  accomplishment,  both  for  the  soldier 
and  the  sportsman,  is  to  be  able  just  to  tack  on  a 
horse-shoe,  and  both  can  find  opportunities  of 
attending  a  forge  and  learning  to  do  so.  To  lose  a 
shoe  in  the  middle  of  a  day's  hunting  is  annoying 
enough  in  itself,  but  it  is  doubly  so,  after  having 
with  difficulty  found  a  village  forge,  to  be  told  that 
the  smith  is  out,  or  gone  away  to  dinner.  It  is  then 
that  he  who  can  select  a  fairly  fitting  shoe  and  nail 
it  on  will  score  considerably.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  in  a  horse's  foot  there  is  very 
little  room  for  the  nail  to  go  wrong,  and  it  is 
therefore  rash  to  venture  to  drive  in  one  unless  we 
are  sure  of  our  own  knowledge  and  ability. 

Regarding  the  care  of  the  horse  on  active  service, 
the  chief  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  we  should 
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do  our  utmost  to  make  him,  as  well  as  our  men, 
as  comfortable  as  possible  under  all  circumstances. 
Horses  are  very  sensitive  to  discomfort  (we  have 
only  to  use  our  eyes  when  out  on  a  wet  day  where 
there  are  horses  turned  out  in  a  field  to  see  this), 
and  rain,  mud,  wind,  and  cold  tell  on  their  condition 
and  spirits,  just  as  wet  clothes  and  muddy  boots  tell 
on  the  morale  of  the  soldier. 

Therefore,  when  horses  are  picketed  in  the  open, 
good  blankets  and  waterproof  sheets  are  a  necessity 
if  condition  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  they  are  put  on  and  taken 
off  at  the  right  times,  and  also  that  they  a7^e  kept 
properly  adjusted.  A  horse  whose  blanket  and 
sheet  are  half  flown  off  on  a  cold,  wet  night  will 
lose  more  condition  in  a  few  hours  than  several  days 
on  unlimited  oats  will  put  on. 

In  standing  camps  some  sort  of  screen  should  be 
put  up,  on  both  sides  of  the  horse  lines,  if  possible, 
but  at  any  rate  on  the  side  from  which  the  prevailing 
wind  comes. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  improvise  shelters,  the 
horses  should  be  picketed  on  one  side  of  the  line 
only,  with  their  backs  to  the  prevailing  wind,  or, 
better  still,  be  picketed  without  heel-ropes,^  so  that 
they  can  always  turn  their  backs  to  the  wind. 

In  the  Mounted  Infantry  Camp  which  remained 
on  the  slopes  of  Majuba  Hill  for  some  six  months 

^  Heel-ropes  are  not  usually  used  for  South  African  horses,  and 
they  very  soon  cease  to  be  required  for  most  horses  on  active 
service. 
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in  1 88 1,  turf  walls  were  built  on  each  side  of  the 
horse  lines,  and  by  degrees  overhead  shelter  was 
improvised  for  most  of  the  horses. 

Horses  exposed  to  weather  undoubtedly  require 
more  food  to  keep  up  the  same  conditon  than  those 
in  the  stable,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  waste,  not  only  in  the  issuing  of  the  food, 
but  also  while  the  horses  are  eating  it,  and  every  bit 
of  hay  blown  out  of  a  horse's  reach  should  be  put 
back  again  by  the  line  Orderly.  This  little  detail 
has  been  mentioned  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  will,  like  all  other  things,  be  done 
well,  badly,  or  not  done  at  all,  according  to  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  Officers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  when  on  active 
service  horses  must  be  watched,  and  the  hand  run 
over  their  backs,  legs,  and  feet  more  than  ever. 
The  look,  character,  disposition  of  each  one  when 
in  health  should  be  known  by  heart ;  these  are 
barometers  whose  changes  should  be  noted  with 
suspicion. 

We  would  repeat,  that  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
horse's  health,  comfort,  and  hence  his  efficiency,  is 
the  constant  presence  of  the  Officers  in  the  horse 
lines. 

Another  axiom  of  the  soldier  on  active  service 
(and  indeed  at  all  times)  should  be,  never  to  allow 
his  men  to  sit  on  the  horses  when  they  can  possibly 
be  dismounted.  If  all  men  who  hunted,  and  espe- 
cially heavy  ones,  would  remember  this,  it  would 
indeed  be  a  blessing  for  horses. 
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Thinking  of  South  African  horses  naturally 
brings  up  the  subject  of  knee-haltering.  When 
horses  are  turned  out  on  the  veldt  to  graze  (and 
many  South  African  horses  get  no  other  food)  they 
are  knee-haltered  to  prevent  them  from  straying 
too  far  away,  and  to  make  them  easy  to  catch. 
Knee-haltering  is  very  simple  and  very  efficacious. 
Plate  XVIII.  shows  the  knee-halter.  A  clove 
hitch  is  made  round  the  leg  above  the  knee,  allow- 
ing about  a  foot  of  rope  between  the  horse's  knee 
and  his  chin  ;  two  half-hitches  are  then  made  with 
the  spare  end,  round  the  standing  part  of  the  rope, 
and  the  rest  of  the  spare  part  is  used  up  with 
additional  half-hitches,  or  by  being  carried  on  to  the 
head  collar  and  secured  there.  None  of  the  spare 
rope  should  be  left  loose,  or  hanging  in  loops, 
as  the  horse  might  put  his  other  foot  on,  or 
into,   it. 

Horses  take  readily  to  the  knee-halter,^  and  very 
soon  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  many  of 
them  are  difficult,  some  impossible,  to  catch,  how- 
ever short  the  halter  is  made.  The  only  thing  to 
do  with  these  is  to  hobble  them  ;  with  some  even 
this  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tie  a  hind 
foot  to  a  fore  one. 

Knee-haltering  is  unknown  in  England,  and, 
judging  by  a  picture  which  recently  (September  '99) 
appeared  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  of 

^  The  pony  shown  in  Plate  XVIII.  is  a  nervous  animal,  and 
had  never  had  a  knee-halter  on  until  five  minutes  before  she  was 
photographed. 
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illustrated  papers,  the  ideas  concerning  it  are  very 
vague.  This  picture  purports  to  show  a  "  Boer 
Encampment"  with  the  horses  (very  much  scat- 
tered, by  the  way  !)  grazing  round  it.  All  these 
horses  are  supposed  to  be  knee-haltered  {hobbled,  it 
is  called),  and,  though  they  have  got  their  heads 
down,  and  consequently  the  knee-halter  is  slack,  all 
have  got  the  leg  on  which  the  halter  is  tied  held  off 
the  ground.  Apparently  the  artist  thinks  that  the 
virtue  of  the  knee-halter  is  that  the  horse  cannot 
put  his  leg  to  the  ground  with  it  on ! 

Underneath  the  picture  is  written,  "  The  way  the 
horses  are  hobbled,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  is 
certainly  as  effective  as  it  is  cruel.  Protests  have 
been  made  by  humane  members  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  and  Republics  ;  but  the  custom  is 
too  deeply-rooted  to  be  easily  abolished  ! " 

It  would  be  well  if  all  those  who  get  their  ideas 
of  knee-haltering  from  the  above  could  see  the  con- 
tented appearance  of  the  pony  in  Plate  XVI 1 1., 
in  order  to  prevent  their  receiving  a  terrible  shock 
when  they  hear  that  all  the  British  troops  now  out, 
in,  and  on  the  way  to.  South  Africa  will  knee-halter 
their  horses. 

Knee-haltering,  with  its  clove  hitch,  reminds  us 
of  another  very  useful  hitch  to  the  soldier  and  the 
sportsman,  that  is,  the  "  Diamond  hitch."  We  saw 
this  hitch  described  in  The  Field  in  1895,  cut  the 
description  out,  learnt  to  make  the  hitch,  and  found 
it  very  useful  on  active  service  in  Rhodesia  in  1896. 
Through   the  kindness  of  the  proprietors   of    The 
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Field  we  are  able  to   reproduce  the  description  of 
this  hitch  as  it  appeared  in  the  paper. 

THE   DIAMOND    HITCH. 

"Sir, — In  R.  C.  D.'s  interesting  account,  in  The 
Field  oi  Y)^z.  i,  of  a  'Fishing  Expedition  in  British 
Columbia,'  in  describing  his  pack  outfit,  he  says — '  I 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  "diamond 
hitch  " — an  ingenious  system  of  knots,  by  means  of 
which  baggage  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  is  securely 
fastened  to  the  most  refractory  of  ponies.  My  pre- 
vious experience  in  this  line  had  been  acquired,  for 
the  most  part,  during  the  campaign  in  Afghanistan, 
and  I  was  much  impressed  on  seeing  how  neatly 
and  securely  the  load  was  tied  by  means  of  this 
knot,  which  is  in  use  over  all  the  Pacific  slope  ; 
and,  calling  to  mind  the  scenes  I  had  sometimes 
witnessed,  when  camels  careered  wildly  through 
camp,  I  thought  that  the  accomplishment  would 
be  an  exceedingly  useful  one  to  the  British  soldier.' 

"Twenty  years  of  frontier  life  and  use  of  the  said 
'  diamond  hitch '  enable  me  to  thoroughly  realize 
the  above,  and  having  frequently  seen  such  allusions 
to  it,  I  think  that  perhaps  my  present  endeavour  to 
explain  it  may  be  acceptable  to  some  Field  readers. 
Its  greatest  advantage  is,  that  in  the  case  of  camp 
outfits,  when  blankets  are  a  part  of  the  pack,  no 
pack-saddle  is  required  ;  indeed,  the  pack  is  infinitely 
firmer,  and  the  pack  animal  less  liable  to  be  given  a 
sore  back,  without  that  forward  shifting  abomination 
which  the  pack-saddle  is. 
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"In  the  diagrams,  to  make  it  clearer,  I  have  made 
the  horse  disproportionately  large,  and  only  put  in 


what  I  considered  necessary  to  the  explanation. 
Only  the  off  side  is  shown,  the  man  on  the  near 
doing  the  same  on  his  side.     To  proceed — 
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"  Take  a  thirty-foot  picket  rope,  throw  half  on 
each  side  of  the  horse,  the  middle  of  the  rope  lying 
across  the  top  of  the  pack  ;  then  let  each  man  make 
a  loop,  putting  his  foot  into  it  as  a  stirrup,  as  shown 
in  Figf.  I.  Then  the  man  on  one  side  takes  his  end 
of  the  rope  (Fig.  i),  and  passing  it  first  down 
through  his  stirrup-loop,  puts  it  then  under  the 
horse's  belly  and  through  his  companion's  stirrup- 
loop  on  the  other  side  (both  meanwhile  holding  taut 
with  one  hand  above).  When  he  has  pulled  the 
slack  of  his  part  of  the  rope  through  (but  not  till 
then),  he  tells  his  companion  to  slip  his  foot  out,  and 
at  the  same  time  smartly  hauls  the  caught-up  stirrup- 
loop  into  its  place  under  the  horse's  belly  (as  in  Fig. 
2).  Then  his  companion  in  turn  takes  his  end  of  the 
rope,  and  reaching  under  the  horse's  belly,  puts  it 
through  the  remaining  stirrup-loop  (which  the  first 
man  has  meanwhile  kept  his  foot  in),  and  hauls  it 
similarly  into  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  belly  ; 
then  both  on  their  respective  sides  give  a  good 
pull  together,  make  everything  taut  (as  in  Fig.  2), 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  tie  the  spare 
rope  ends  with  a  good  double-reef  knot  (pulling  tight 
again  when  making  it)  on  the  top  of  the  pack.  In 
Fig.  2  the  final  fastening  knot  on  the  top  is  only 
indicated  by  a  dotted  line,  so  as  not  to  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  drawing. 

"  Now,  with  reference  to  what  I  said  above  about 
pack-saddles.  All  the  saddle  that  this  tie  requires 
is  a  large  pad  ;  therefore,  if  blankets  are  a  part  of 
the  pack,  they  make  the  pad.     First  lay  an  old  half 
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blanket  as  a  sweat-cloth  on  the  horse's  back  (folded 
so  as  to  cover  about  two  and  a  half  feet  length  of 
the  back,  and  hanging  down  a  little  more  than  half- 
way down  the  ribs)  ;  then  folding  all  the  blankets 
and  bedding  to  the  same  size,  as  much  as  possible, 
lay  them  on  top  of  the  sweat-cloth,  evenly,  one  by 
one  ;  on  the  top  of  that  lay  the  canvas  or  water- 
proof sheeting,  similarly  folded  ;  then  sling  flour  and 
other  provisions,  in  sacks,  equally  balanced  on  each 
side  of  back  (by  means  of  small  rope  ties  connecting 
them  and  holding  them  in  place) ;  then  put  what- 
ever other  sack  of  dunnage  there  is  still  to  go  on,  on 
top,  in  the  middle  between  the  two  last ;  and  then, 
over  all,  holding  everything  together,  goes  the 
'diamond  hitch.'  And  if  this  is  carefully  put  on 
as  regards  balancing  of  weights,  and  made  well  taut 
in  all  its  parts,  it  will  '  stick '  over  the  roughest 
mountain  trails,  and  when  you  take  your  pack  off  at 
night  you  will  find  no  sore  back,  as  is  so  frequent 
with  a  pack-saddle. 

"  I  have  used  the  '  diamond '  under  all  circum- 
stances, having  packed  only  20  lbs.  of  blankets  with  it 
on  a  spare  horse  when  going  on  a  cattle  round-up, 
or  200  lbs.  of  general  camp  outfit  on  a  mule  when 
crossing  mountain  trails  where  a  wagon  could  not 
go.  It  is  too  well  known  by  name  in  the  Far  West 
to  require  any  testimonials,  but  one,  I  think,  I  may 
give  it.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  I  settled  the 
ranch  on  the  Mexican  frontier  from  which  I  write, 
smuggling  was  the  occupation  of  the  Mexicans  in 
the  frontier  villages,  and  one  day  one  of  the  *  boss ' 
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smugglers,  who  had  done  me  some  favours  [Jioni 
soil  qui  vial y  pense),  camped  with  his  mule  train  in 
the  mountains  at  a  place  where  I  was  '  nooning.' 
Well,  Mexicans  are  conceded  to  be  good  packers, 
and  especially  the  mountain  smugglers,  but  they  use 
a  more  complicated  tie  than  the  '  diamond,'  so  I 
taught  it  him.  From  that  day  till  smuggling  was 
put  an  end  to  by  an  efficient  force  of  frontier 
gendarmes,  he  used  no  other,  and  showed  it  to  many 
of  his  confreres,  the  consequence  being  that  to-day 
it  is  known  in  the  neighbouring  Mexican  villages  as 
the  '  nudo  contrabandist 0.' 

"  As  some  months  ago  I  saw  in  a  San  Francisco 
paper  what  I  considered  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
explain  it,  I  hope  that  my  above  attempt  may  be 
more  explicit. 

"Albert  H.  Leith. 

"  El  Alamo,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
"Dec.  28,  1894." 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Leith,  asking  some  questions 
about  the  hitch,  and  when  replying,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  give  the  following  useful  hints  regarding 
the  making  of  an  improvised  pad  or  pack-saddle  : — 

"Half  fill  two  large  sacks  with  grass  or  straw  ; 
place  the  upper  empty  parts  overlapping  each  other, 
and  then  sew  them  together." 

We  have  two  more  "  Regulations "  to  mention, 
and,  though  put  down  late,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  least  important.  One  is  the  subscription  to  the 
Hounds  we  hunt  with.  Every  man  who  can  afford 
to  hunt  at  all,  can  afford  to  give  a  subscription  of 
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some  soft  to  the  hounds,  the  exact  amount  being 
according  to  the  depth  of  his  pocket  and  the 
frequency  of  his  hunting.  Farmers  and  covert- 
owners  who  preserve  foxes  well,  are  the  sole  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  regulation  amount, 
though  many  counties  are  now  trying  to  do  so. 
;^5  to  ;i^io  a  horse,  according  to  the  number  of  days 
a  week  the  pack  hunts,  may  be  taken  as  a  rough 
guide  for  the  man  who  hunts  all  the  season  through. 
The  soldier,  however,  rarely  does  so  with  the  same 
pack  ;  he  may  hunt  with  one  or  two  packs  near  his 
station,  go  on  leave  to  a  better  country  for  a  time, 
and  perhaps  go  home,  and  so  to  a  fourth  country  for 
the  rest  of  his  leave. 

^5  to  ^10  a  horse  to  three  or  four  different  packs 
for  a  month,  or  a  few  weeks'  hunting  with  each,  will 
work  out  to  more  than  the  majority  of  soldiers  can 
afford,  but  luckily  most  countries  are  good  to 
soldiers,  and  do  not  expect  from  them  the  same 
amount  as  they  do  from  those  who  hunt  with  their 
hounds  all  the  season  through. 

There  are  a  few  countries,  however,  which  are  not 
so  considerate,  chiefly  because  they  are  bound,  in 
self-defence,  to  do  all  they  can  to  reduce  the  size  of 
their  fields.  We  sympathize  with  the  Hunt  Com- 
mittees and  the  Secretaries  of  these  most  sincerely, 
but  we  hope  that  they  may  see,  at  any  rate,  the  title 
of  these  pages,  and  that,  having  pondered  over  it, 
they  may  decide,  not  only  that  the  case  of  the 
soldier  who  only  hunts  with  them  for  a  few  weeks 
is  an  exceptional  one,    but  also  that  it   is  good  to 
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encourage  the  defenders  of  their  grand  pastures  to 
hunt. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that,  should  the  present 
agricultural  depression  continue,  we  shall  in  the 
future  have  to  pay  for  the  land  we  hunt  over,  much 
in  the  same  way,  but,  of  course,  with  smaller  rents, 
as  we  now  pay  for  shooting. 

The  last  "  Regulation"  is  that,  whether  dressed  in 
the  scarlet  coat  of  war  or  the  pink  one  of  the  chase, 
we  must  never  be  mean. 

The  scarlet  is  popular  with  all  classes,  and  with 
our  voluntary  army  it  is  most  important  to  keep  it 
so ;  besides,  it  is  Her  Majesty's  Livery. 

The  pink  coat  is  equally  popular.  The  farmers 
as  a  rule  would  rather  have  six  men  in  pink  over 
their  land  than  one  in  mufti ;  the  country  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  flock  to  see  it ;  the 
railway  people,  the  innkeepers,  the  ostlers,  etc.,  etc., 
all  run  to  serve  it,  and  all  money  which  comes  out  of 
its  pockets  does  something  for  the  good  of  "  the 
cause." 
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CHAPTER   XVII 

GENERAL    LESSONS    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN 

Just  as  a  pack  of  hounds  requires  a  whip  and  a 
whipper-in,  and  as  troops  marching  in  an  enemy's 
country  require  an  advanced-  and  a  rear-guard  (and, 
by  the  way,  flank-guards  too),  so  are  writings  of  this 
description  the  better  for  an  introduction  (which 
Chapter  I.  must  do  duty  for),  and  a  winding-up,  or 
conclusion,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  give  in  this 
seventeenth  chapter. 

Repetition  is  detestable,  but  it  is  sometimes 
permissible  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ;  just  as  a 
preacher  in  the  pulpit  repeats  his  text  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  attention  of  his  congregation 
fixed  on  the  subject.  Should  we  now  repeat,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
will  be  for  one  of  these  reasons. 

Looking  back  over  the  run  that  is  now  nearly 
finished,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  (as  is  often  the 
case  after  a  run),  is  how  much  better  we  might  have 
ridden  (i.e.  written)  it,  and  how  very  much  better 
we  might  have  got  over  the  fences  (z.  e.  brought  out 
the  various  points  and  questions  raised)  ;  we  cannot, 
however,  ride  the  same  line  again,  and  we  can  only 
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regret  the  mistakes  made,  and  hope  to  do  better  in 
the  future. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  briefly  scan  the  ground 
covered — to  sum  up  the  evidence,  in  fact. 

Chapter  I.  proves  that  we  have  a  just  cause  for 
undertaking  a  campaign  with  the  Image.  This  is 
important,  for  history  shows  that  troops  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  have  seldom 
fought  well. 

Chapter  II.  deals  with  "clothing" — this,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  important  to  the  sportsman  as  it  is  to 
the  soldier ;  comfort  and  suitability  comes  first,  but 
appearance,  because  of  the  moral  effect  it  cannot  but 
have,  runs  a  very  good  second. 

"Equipment"  follows  dress  as  naturally  as 
Chapter  III.,  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned,  follows 
Chapter  II.  As  has  been  said,  it  must  be,  both 
for  the  Image  and  the  Real,  like  clothing,  suitable, 
comfortable,  good,  well  fitted,  and  well  put  on. 

Chapter  IV.  gives  us  "  Interior  Economy  and 
Supply."  The  importance  of  seeing  to  the  comfort, 
and,  to  what  usually  follows  the  comfort,  the  effici- 
ency, and  the  proper  and  economical  feeding  of 
man  and  horse  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  need 
not  be  enlarged  on, 

"  Transport,"  Chapter  V.,  also  needs  little  com- 
ment ;  without  it  the  operations  of  the  Real  must 
be  as  limited  as  those  of  the  Image  would  be  with- 
out a  horse.  The  necessity,  in  both  cases,  of  getting 
the  right  sort  of  transport  for  the  country  in  which 
the  operations  are  to  be  conducted,  is  obvious. 
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In  Chapter  VI.  we  have  "  Field  Training,"  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prepare  Diana's  recruit  for  the 
chase  in  the  same  way  as  squadron  and  company 
training  prepares  men  for  battle. 

Chapter  VII.  treats  of  '*  Intelligence,"  the  word 
being  used  in  the  military  sense.  Without  proper 
intelligence,  we  should  enter  on  a  campaign,  both 
with  the  Image  and  the  Real,  like  blind  men.  How 
the  intelligence  required  in  the  one  campaign  dove- 
tails in  with  that  required  in  the  other,  is  shown  in 
this  Chapter. 

With  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.,  which  tell  us  of 
"  The  March  to  the  Rendezvous,"  we  begin  to  get 
really  important  and  convincing  evidence  ;  this  is 
continued  in  Chapter  X.,  which  is  entitled  "  The 
Rendezvous"  ;  is  backed  up  by  Chapter  XL,  which 
deals  with  "  Getting  into  Position  for  the  Attack  ; " 
and  is  clenched  by  the  evidence  of  Chapters  XI  I. 
and  XIII.,  which  tell  us  of  "  The  Battle." 

*'  The  Miscellaneous  Regulations  "  dealt  with  in 
Chapter  XVI.  proved  nothing,  unless  they  be 
admitted  as  the  evidence  of  an  accessory  after 
the  fact. 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  we  are  certainly 
justified  in  arriving  at  the  one  broad  conclusion,  that 
hunting  can  take  up  the  fighting  education  of  the 
young  Officer  just  where  the  barrack-square  and 
the  drill-field  can  go  no  further,  and  that,  if  taken 
and  made  use  of  in  the  right  way,  it  can  continue 
to  educate  him  in  a  way  that  nothing  else,  except 

actual   experience  of  active  service,  or  work  under 
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conditions   very    nearly   akin    to    those    of    active 
service,  can  possibly  do. 

Shooting,  especially  deer-stalking,  with  its  accom- 
panying necessity  for  the  observation  of  ground  and 
of  nature,  is  good  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
fishing,  because  of  the  experience  gained  of  river 
and  stream.  Mountaineering  teaches  use  of  ground, 
and  the  most  difficult  of  o^round  too.  Yachting- 
familiarizes  us  with  water,  and  all  Officers  should 
know  how  to  sail  a  boat,  and  be  able  to  swim. 
Polo  will  give  a  firm,  independent  seat  in  the  saddle, 
and  teach  us  to  ride  without  thinking  every  minute 
of  what  our  mount  is  going  to  do,  and  this  is  good, 
because  no  Mounted  Officer  can  do  his  work 
properly  if  his  attention  is  occupied  with,  and  his 
nerves  concerned  about,  his  horse.  Cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  all  out-door  games  and  pastime  that  are 

"Worth  a  rap  for  rational  man  to  play," 

that  is,  which,  to  play  successfully,  require  nerve, 
decision,  endurance,  and  the  keeping  of  the  temper, 
cannot  but  be  good. 

The  teaching,  however,  which  any  one,  or  all,  of 
these  can  impart  to  the  soldier,  is  but  limited,  com- 
pared with  that  given  by  the  proper  use  of  hunting  ; 
more  especially  in  that  all-important  desideratum  in 
modern  war — the  intelligent  use  of  ground. 

Quick  grasp  of  the  right  use  of  ground,  with  a 
view  either  to  save  your  men  from  unnecessary 
work  or  losses,  and  to  the  defeating  of  the  enemy, 
means  the  possession  o'i  fighting  intelligence^  that  is, 
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the  same  sort  of  second-nature  intelligence  on  the 
battle-field  as  that  which  prompts  a  cricketer  to  play 
forward  or  back  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  ball, 
and  a  football-player  to  "  pass  "  when  he  sees  that 
he  cannot  take  the  ball  on  himself.  The  importance 
of  this  sort  of  intelligence,  if  the  game  is  to  be  won, 
is  well  known  to  every  school-boy. 

In  our  army  we  seem  to  have  such  a  desire  for 
uniformity  that  it  almost  amounts  to  a  craze. 
Such  a  craze  is  apt  to  beat  down  the  well-grown 
heads  rather  than  to  bring  on  the  poor  ones.  In 
the  hunting-field  all  men  are  equal,  and  each  one 
has  ample  scope  for  individual  action.  It  is  here 
then  that  the  well-grown  and  ambitious  heads  can 
top  the  poorer  ones  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
learn  that  self-reliance  and  decision  of  action  which 
the  want  of  scope,  consequent  on  their  subordinate 
positions,  prevents  them  from  doing  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  work,  and  without  which  they  can  be  of 
little  use  as  Officers. 

In  contra-distinction  to  the  uniformity  sought 
after  in  the  army,  it  has  always  been  England's 
policy  to  give  full  scope  to  individuals,  hence  we 
have  buoyancy  as  a  national  characteristic.  Hunt- 
ing can  develop  this  to  the  fullest  extent.  Buoyancy 
also  means  two  other  important  characteristics  for 
modern  troops,  flexibility  and  adaptability  to 
circumstances. 

The  author  of  With  the  Ambulance  in  the  Fi'-anco- 
German  War  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the 
reasons  of  the  failure  of  the  French  Army  in  1870, 
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was  "want  of  physical  training  of  the  officers,"  and 
he  adds  also,  "  want  of  courage."  The  latter  is  a 
failing  not  usually  found  in  French  Officers ;  it  is, 
however,  one  of  the  natural  outcomes  of  the  former. 

Man  is  by  nature  an  active  animal,  and  at  his 
best  when  the  powers  of  activity  given  him  are  in 
full  swing  and  fully  and  healthily  occupied.  When 
this  is  not  the  case  he  declines  mentally  and 
physically. 

Hunting  will  not  only  occupy  all  his  own  powers 
most  healthfully,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  teach 
him  a  great  deal  about  the  physical  powers  of  other 
men  and  of  horses.  It  will  inure  him  to  fatigue,  to 
dangers,  and  to  diffiailties,  will  accustom  him  to  face 
cheerfully  long  hours  without  food,  long  rides  on  wet 
and  cold  days  and  nights,  and  will  teach  him  to  find 
his  way  in  a  strange  country  both  by  day  and  by 
night ;  while  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  without  a 
due  quota  of  physical  courage,  i.  e.  of  nerve,  no  man 
will  really  relish  riding  to  hounds. 

Men's  heads,  like  those  of  horses,  should  improve 
with  the  experience  of  age,  but  alas  !  like  the  horses' 
legs,  their  nerves  usually  begin  to  show  signs  of 
wear  all  too  soon.  It  is  then  that,  again  like  the 
horse,  they  begin  to  lose  "  dash,"  simply  because 
they  "know  too  much."  Therefore,  let  the  soldier 
do  his  utmost  to  get  his  experience,  both  in  the 
Image  and  the  Real,  while  (at  any  rate  comparatively) 
young. 

Now  many  young  soldiers  are  not — and  more's  the 
pity — too  well  blessed  with  this  world's  goods,  and  it 
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is  not,  therefore,  so  easy  for  them  to  get  the  necessary- 
hunting  experience.  One  way  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
and  a  very  excellent  way  too,  is  to  have  a  Regimental 
Hunting  Club  on  the  same  lines  that  many  regiments 
have  their  Polo  Clubs,  but  at  a  much  smaller  cost. 
A  few  oldish  hunters,  bought  judiciously,  on  the 
rejection  for  bad  points  principle,  will  not  cost  very 
much, and,  as  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  says — "they 
may  be  plain,  but  they  will  be  useful."  From  the 
back  of  a  really  useful  horse  a  man  can  see  sport, 
though  he  may  not  be  able  to  "  show  the  way,"  in 
any  country. 

With  proper  management  it  could  be  possible  to 
let  these  horses  out  to  members  of  the  club  for  a 
day's  hunting  at  a  comparatively  low  rate. 

If  it  is  not  worth  any  Commanding  Officer's  while 
to  organize  and  encourage  this  sort  of  Club  in  a 
Regiment,  then  there  is  not  a  single  true  word  in 
the  whole  of  these  pages. 

"  We  have  one  incalculable  advantage  which  no 
other  nation  possesses,  in  that  our  Officers  are  able 
to  hunt,  and  than  which,  combined  with  study,  there 
is,  during  peace,  no  better  practice  for  acquiring  the 
gift  which   Kellermann  naturally  possessed." 

These  words  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  have  been 
taken  from  p.  i,  and  repeated  here,  because  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  too  many  of  us  forget  to  com- 
bine the  sport,  which  we  take  to  so  readily,  with 
the  necessary  study  to  make  us  soldiers  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Bismarck  said — "  Fools  say,  that   you  can  only 
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gain  experience  at  your  own  expense,  but  I  have 
always  contrived  to  gain  my  experience  at  the 
expense  of  others."  It  is  given  to  but  few  men  of 
the  century  to  be  Bismarcks,  and  to  fewer  still  to 
have  the  opportunities  to  prove  themselves  such. 
We  can  all,  however,  follow  the  advice  of  Napoleon, 
and  "  read  and  re-read "  about  the  doings  and 
mistakes  of  others  in  glorious  war. 

Thus  we  can  gain  experience  at  the  expense  of 
others  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  our  own  ability, 
and  to  the  extent  of  our  studies.  It  is  also  accord- 
ing to  our  own  ability,  and  the  bent  of  our  minds, 
that  we  can  apply  (in  the  way  indicated  in  Chapters 
VIII.  to  XIII.)  the  problems  and  incidents  of  which 
we  read,  to  the  actual  ground  that  we  come  across 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  Image. 

While  thinking  of  the  study  of  the  Real,  let  us 
not  forget  that  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  all  the 
great  masters  of  the  Art  of  War  were  also  great 
readers  and  students  of  Military  History. 

It  is  good  indeed  that  the  old-fashioned  prejudice 
against  the  Staff  College  and  the  study  which  going 
there  entails,  has  died  out.  This  is  due,  not  only 
to  the  changing  of  the  times,  but  in  a  great  degree 
also  to  the  fact  that  Commandants  of  the  College 
like  Generals  Hamley,  Clery,  and  Hildyard  have 
encouraged  the  presence  and  the  tastes  of  the 
practical  soldier  and  sportsman  student  as  apart 
from  the  mere  (anyhow  by  reputation)  book-worm 
of  days  gone  by,  who  was  to  the  old-fashioned 
Commanding   Officer  like  a  rag  to  a  bull. 
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"  I  look  upon  the  drag-hounds  as  one  of  the 
most  important  institutions  at  the  College,"  so  said 
General  Hildyard. 

Let  us  think  a  minute  why  he  said  this. 

Because  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Staff  College  is 
to  turn  out  Staff  Officers  for  active  service.  Many, 
too  many,  Officers  arrive  there,  never  having  ridden 
over  a  fence,  and  some  not  even  over  rough  ground. 
The  drag  teaches  them  to  do  both.      Voila  tout ! 

We  most  sincerely  hope  that  there  may  never  be 
a  Commandant  of  the  College  who  thinks  differently. 

This  reminds  us,  with  a  shock,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  there  is  less  hunting  done 
in  the  army  generally  than  there  was  a  few  years 
ago,  but  what  the  exact  reasons  are,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  There  is  more  work,  of  course,  but  this  is 
right,  for  soldiering  is  beginning  at  last  to  be 
generally  regarded  as  a  profession  ;  besides,  more 
work  need  not  necessarily  mean  less  play.  There 
are  many  more  Courses,  and  many  Officers  away  on 
various  jobs  ;  this  makes  leave  harder  to  get  and 
somewhat  uncertain  when  got.  Some  Commanding 
Officers  are  bad  about  hunting  leave,  and  will  not 
be  good  about  soldier  grooms.  This,  we  consider, 
proves  them  absolutely  unfitted  to  command,  for 
presumably  they  do  not  even  know  what  are  the 
essential  characteristics  for  the  making  of  a  fighting 
Officer. 

Lastly,  and,  we  are  almost  afraid,  chiefly,  perhaps 
the  reason  of  the  decline  of  hunting  in  the  army  is 
that  we  are  beginning  to  get  into  it  a  different  class 
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of  man.  Unless  we  wish  our  Officers  to  develop 
the  characteristics  attributed  by  Dr.  Ryan  to  the 
French  Officers  of  1870,  we  can  only  pray  that  this 
is  not  the  case. 

If  hunting  and  riding  in  our  army  is  on  the 
decline,  it  is  on  the  increase — that  is,  the  official 
increase — in  other  European  armies,  the  German 
one,  perhaps,  especially,  for  with  it  the  Officers  in 
some  stations  hunt  "  by  order,"  and  the  hounds  are 
kept  by  the  State !  Can  we  not  see  that  this 
imitation  of  our  glorious  and  unequalled  chase  is 
the  sincerest  of  flattery  ? 

Soldiering  now-a-days  is  a  profession,  and  the 
most  difficult  of  professions,  and  the  Army  is  no 
longer  regarded  merely  as  "  a  very  good  thing  for 
younger  sons,"  as  it  was  some  fifty  years  ago.  The 
modern  soldier  must  think,  and  must  be  a  thoroughly 
good,  all  round,  man.  Let  him  not  forget  that, 
though  brains  combined  with  study  may  take  him 
half-way  round,  it  wants  the  characteristics  which 
hunting  can  impart  to  him  to  complete  the  circle. 

If  we  need  proof  that  it  is  worth  while  taking 
some  trouble  and  incurring  some  expense,  to  com- 
plete the  circle,  we  have  only  to  look  in  our  daily 
papers  just  now  (end  of  Sept.  1899),  ^^^^  then  ask 
how  most  of  the  men  whose  names  we  see  mentioned 
as  likely  to  have  commands  in  the  event  of  war 
with  the  Boers,  first  came  to  notice.  The  answer  in 
the  case  of  the  following  five — viz.  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  Sir  William 
Symonds,     Lord      Methuen,     and     Major-General 
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Hallam    Parr — is,    "  that    they    obtained    celebrity 
through  mounted  work." 

We  have  shot  our  bolt,  and  must  pull  up.  But 
before  doing  so  we  would  say,  that  the  ink  used  will 
not  have  been  spilt  in  vain,  if  anything  we  have  said 
contributes  in  the  smallest  degree  towards  causing 
the  young  soldier  to  be  regarded  from  the  following 
point  of  view — 

"  As  he  sits  in  the  saddle,  a  baby  could  tell 
He  can  hustle  a  sticker,  a  flyer  can  spare ; 
He  has  science,  and  nerve,  and  decision  as  well, 
He  knows  where  he's  going  and  means  to  be  there. 
The  first  day  I  saw  him  they  said  at  the  meet, 
'That's  a  rum  one  to  follow,  a  bad  one  to  beat.' " 

"Science,"  "nerve,"  "decision,"  "knows  where 
he's  going  and  means  to  be  there,"  "  rum  to  follow," 
and  "  bad  to  beat."  Surely  this  one  verse  of  Whyte- 
Melville's  reminds  us  once  more,  most  forcibly, 
first,  that  the  chief  characteristics  required  by  those 
who  campaign  in  the  pink  coat  of  the  chase  are 
identical  with  the  characteristics  required  by  those 
who  do  so  in  the  scarlet  coat  of  war  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  wearers  of  both  coats,  and  also  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  follow  them,  must  be — 

"  Resolute  men,  who,  pushing  into  the  fray, 
acquire  that  enthusiasm  which  compels  victory." 

So  we  see  "  Hunting  as  a  school  for  Soldiering." 
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Maps  and  Plans.     Demy  Svo,  \zs.  6d. 


A  NEW   PORTRAIT   BY  WM.    NICHOLSON. 

LORD   KITCHENER. 

Lithographed  in  Colours  and  mounted  on  Cardboard,  ready  for  Framing, 
15  in.  by  16^  in.     Price  2s.  6J. 

By  the  same  Artist,  uniform  with  the  above.     Price  2s.  6 J.  each. 

FIELD-MARSHAL    LORD    ROBERTS. 


HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES. 
PRINCE  BISMARCK. 
W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
CECIL  RHODES. 


SIR  HENRY  IRVING. 
SARAH  BERNHARDT. 
RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

J.  McNeill  whistler. 

MR.  JUSTICE  HAWKINS. 
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THE  NEW  AFRICA.  A  Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the 
Okovanga  Rivers.  By  Aurel  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August 
Hammar,    C.E.      In    one   vol.    demy   8vo,    with    Illustrations. 

28^. 

INNERMOST  ASIA.  A  Record  of  Travel  and  Sport  in  the 
Pamirs.  By  Ralph  P.  Cobbold  (late  60th  Rifles).  With  Five 
Maps  and  120  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  One  vol.  demy 
Svo.     2  IS. 

IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  LAND.  An  Account  of  a  Journey  in 
Tibet,  Capture  by  the  Tibetan  Authorities  ;  Imprisonment,  Tor- 
ture, and  ultimate  Release.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor, 
Author  of '  Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm.'  Also  various 
Official  Documents,  including  the  Enquiry  and  Report  by  J. 
Larkin,  Esq.,  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India.  With  a 
Map  and  250  Illustrations.  Popular  Edition  in  one  volume. 
Large  Svo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER  WAR.  Being  an  Account  of  the 
Mohmund  and  Tirah  Expeditions,  1897.  By  Lionel  J  AMES, 
Special  Correspondent  for  Reuter's  Agency  and  Artist  for  the 
Graphic.  With  32  full-page  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  and  Photographs,  and  Ten  Plans  and  Maps.  Svo. 
7^-.  bd. 

TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  KLONDIKE.  By  Robert  C.  Kirk. 
With  100  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6^.  net. 

THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO-RICAN  CAMPAIGNS.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  F.R.G.S.  With  119  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs and  Drawings  on  the  Spot,  and  Maps.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
7^.  dd.  net. 

CUBA  IN  WAR-TIME.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author 
of  '  Soldiers  of  Fortune.'  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
Frederic  Remington.    Crown  Svo.    3.?.  6</. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  NILE.  Together  with  a  Metrical  Rendering 
of  the  Hymns  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  of  the  Precepts  of  Ptahhotep 
(the  oldest  book  in  the  world).  By  Hardwicke  D.  Rawnsley, 
M.A.     Imperial  i6mo,  cloth.     5^. 

THE  aUEEN'S  SERVICE.  Being  the  Experiences  of  a  Private 
Soldier  in  the  British  Infantry  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By 
Horace  Wyndham,  late  of  the  — th  Regt.    y.  6d. 

TROOPER  3809  ;  A  Private  Soldier  of  the  Third  Republic.  By 
Lionel  Decle.  With  Illustrations  by  H.  Chartier.  One 
vol.     6s.  \Fourth  Impression. 
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art  an&  Becoratfon. 

THE    LIFE    AND    DEATH    OF    MR.  BADMAN.     Pre- 

sented  to  the  world  in  a  familiar  dialogue  between  Mr.  Wiseman  and 
Mr.  Attentive.  By  J'HN  Bunyan,  Author  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress." With  Twelve  Compositions  by  George  Woolliscroft  Rhead 
and  Louis  Rhead  desiyned  to  portray  the  deadly  sins  of  the  ungodly 
Mr.  Badman's  journey  from  this  world  to  Hell.  One  Volume  quarto  on 
Imitation  hand-made  paper.  Price  i^s.  net. 
•»*  Also  a  limited  edition  on  Dutch  Handmade  Paper  at  £1  lis.  6d.  net 

THE    SQUARE    BOOK    OF    ANIMALS.      By   William 

Nicholson.     With  Rhymes  by  Arthur  Waugh.     The  Popular  Edition, 
lithographed  on  Cartridge-paper.     4to  boards.     Price  55. 
Also  a  limited  edition,  o)i  Japanese '•clluin.     Price  11s.  (sd.  net. 

LONDON     TYPES.      By    William     Nicholson.      Twelve 

Coloured  Plates,  each  illustrating  a  type.     Wrh  Quatorzains  by  W.  E. 
Henley.     410,  boards.    Lithographed  on  Cartridge  Paper.     Price  5^. 
*,*  A   fe-.v  sets  of  the  Plates,  printed  from  the  Original  Woodblocks,  and 
Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist,  in  Portfolio.     Price  Twenty  Guineas  net. 

AN    ALMANAC    OF    TWELVE    SPORTS    FOR    1900. 

By  William  Nicholson.     Twelve  Coloured  Plates,  each  illustrating  a 
sport  for  the  month.  With  accompanying  Rhymes  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
4to,  boards.     Lithographed  on  Cartridge  Paper.     Price  2s.  bd. 
*«*  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates,  printed  from  the  Original  Woodblocks  and 
Hand-coloicred  by  the  Artist,  in  Portfolie.     Price  Twenty  Guineas  net. 

AN    ALPHABET.     By    William    Nicholson.      Twenty-six 

Coloured  Plates,  each   illu'^trating  a   letter  of  the  alphabet.     4to,  boards. 
Lithographed  on  Cartridge  Paper.     Price  5.^. 
The  Library  Edition  (Limited).     Lithographed  in  Colours  on  Dutch  Hand- 
made Paper,  mounted  on  browii  paper  and  bound   in    cloth,  Gilt  Edges. 
Price  lar.  6d.  net. 
*,*  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates,  printed  from  the  Original   Woodblocks   and 
Hand-coloured  by  the  Artist,  in  Portfolio.     Price  £21  net. 

lyN'E.l^N'E.   PORTRAITS.     By  William  Nicholson—Her 

Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  The  Arch- 
bishop OF  Canterisury,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Lord 
Roberts,  James  McNeill  Whistler,  Prince  Bismarck,  Sir  Henkv 
Irving,  W.  E.Gladstone,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins. 
Each  portrait  is  lithographed  in  colours,  and  mounted  on  cardboard, 
15  in.  by  i64  in.  In  Portfolio.  Price  iis.  net. 
*  <*  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates  ha~'e  br-en  taken  from  the  Original  Woodblocks 
and  Hand-coloured  by  the  A  rtist.     Price  £21  net. 

BRITISH       CONTEMPORARY       ARTISTS.         Critical 

Studies  of  Watts,  Millais,  Alma-Tadema,  Burne-Jones,  Orchard- 
son,  Leighton,  and  Poynter.  By  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  In  One 
Volume,  Royal  8vo.     Illustrated.     Price  One  Guinea  net. 

GAINSBOROUGH.  And  His  Place  in  English  Art.  By  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland.  With 
62  Pho  ogravures  from  Photographs  specially  taken  for  this  Edition,  an<i 
printed  on  the  finest  French  plate  p^prr,  and  10  Lithographs  in  Colours. 
In  One  Volume,  large  imperial  4to,  gilt  top.  A  reprint  of  25c  copies  only. 
Price  £^  5s.  net. 
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RUBENS.     His   Life,    his   Work,    and  his  Time.      By  Emile 

Michel.     Translated  by  Elizabeth  Lee.  With   40   Coloured    Plate-, 

40  Photogravures  and  272  Text  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes,  Imperial 
8vo,  £2  2S.  net. 

LEONARDO     DA    VINCL     Artist,    Thinkpr,    and    Man    of 

Science  From  the  French  of  Eugene  Muntz,  Member  of  the  In^^ti- 
tute  of  France,  &c.  With  48  Plates  and  252  Text  Illustrations.  In  Two 
Volumes.     Price  £2  2S.  net. 

MEISSONIER.     His  Life,  and  His  Art.     By  Vallery  C.  O. 

Greard,  de  I'Acad^mie  Frangaise.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Lady  Mary  Loyd  and  Floren'ce  Simmonds.  With  38  full-page  plates, 
20  in  Photogravure  and  18  in  Colour,  and  200  Text  Illustrations.  Imperial 
8vo,  £1  16s.  net. 

ANTONIO   ALLEGRI    DA  CORREGGIO:    Hi?  Life,  his 

Friends,  and  his  Time.  By  Corrado  Ricci,  Director  oi  the  Royal 
Gallery,  Parma.  Translated  by  Florence  Simmonds.  With  16  Photo- 
gravure Plates,  21  fu'1-page  Plates  in  Tint,  and  190  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Imperial  8vo,  £2  2s.  net.  Also  in  14  parts,  price  2S.  id.  each  net. 
*•*  Also  a  specicil  edition  printed  onjafianese  vellum,  limited  to  100  copies, 
■with  duplicate  plates  on  India  paper.     Price  £\2  12s.  net. 

REMBRANDT  :  His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  Emile 
Michel,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated' by  Florence 
Simmonds.  Edited  and  Prefac-d  by  Frederick  Wedmore.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged,  with  76  ""ull-page  Plates,  and  250  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  In  One  Volume,  gilt  top,  or  in  Two  Volumes,  imperial  Bvo, 
£2  2S.  net. 
*»*  A  fetv  copies  0/ the  THniTioii  de  Luxe  0/  the  First  Edition,  printed  on 

Japanese  vellum  iijith  India  proof  duplicates  of  tlie  photogravures,  are  still  on 

sale,  f<->ice  £\2  \2S.  net. 

REMBRANDT.     Seventeen  of  his  Masterpieces  from  the  collec- 
tion of  his  Pictures  in  the  Cassel  Gallery.     Reproduced  in   Photogravure 
by  the  Berlin  Photographic     Company.     With  an  Essay  by  Frederick 
Wedmore.     In  large  portfolio  27^  inches  x  20  inches. 
The  first  twemyfive  impressions  of  each  plate  are  numbered  and  signed, 

and  of  these  only  fourteen  are  for  sale  in  England  at  the  net  price  0/  Twenty 

Guineas  the  set.     The  price  of  the  itnpressions  after  the  first  tiuenty-five  is 

Twelve  Guineas  net,  per  set. 

FASHION  IN  PARIS.  The  various  Phases  of  Femipine 
Taste  and  Esthetics  from  1797  to  1897.  By  Octave  Uzanne.  From 
the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  100  Hand-coloured  Plates  and 
250  Text  Illustrations  by  Francois  Courboin.  In  One  Volume,  imperial 
3vo.     Price  36^. 

A  HISTORY    OF    DANCING:    From   the  Earliest  Asces  to 

Our  Own  Times.     From  the   French  of  Gaston   Vtillier.      With    24 

Plates   in   Photogravure   and   409    Illustrations    in    the    Text.      In   One 

Volume,  4to.     Price,  cloth,  36.!-.  net,  or  Vellum,  gilt  top   50,5.  net. 

*,*  Also   35  copies   printed  on   Japanese  vellui7i  (containing  3  additional 

Plates),  wtih  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Flutes  on  India  paper  for  framing.     Each 

copy  numbered  a?id  signed,  price  £12  12s.  net. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE.     A  Series 

of  Essays  on  the  History  of  Art.    By  Adolf  Furtwangler.    -Authorised 
Translation.     Edited  by  Ei'genie  Sellers.     With  19  full  page  and  20a 
text  Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo,  £3  3^.  net. 
•,•  Also  an  Edition  db  Luxe  on  Japanese  vellum,  limited  to  50  numbered 
CO  flies,  ''n  Tivo  Volumes,  price  £12  12s.  net. 
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THE  HOURS  OF  RAPHAEL,  IN  OUTLINE.  Together 
with  the  Ceiling  of  the  Hall  where  they  were  originally  painted.  By 
JNIary  E.  Williams.     Folio,  cloth,  £2  2s.  net. 

BEAUTY  AND  ART.  By  Aldam  Heaton.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  INTER- 
X.\TIONAL  ART,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  iSgS.  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL SOCIETY  OF  SCULPTORS,  PAINTERS  AND 
GRAVERS.  ILLU.STRATED  SOUVENIR.  In  One  Volume,  410, 
boards.  V\  ith  108  Reproductions  from  the  works  exhibited  (including  3 
Photogravures).     Price  3^.  6d.  net. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ACCADEMIA  DELLE 
BELLE  ARTI  AT  VENICE.  With  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
P.'iinters  and  Reproductions  of  some  of  their  Works.  Edited  by  E.  M. 
Keary.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2^.  6d.  net;  paper,  2^^.  net. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MUSEO  DEL  PRADO  AT 

M.'VDRID.    Coir-piled  by  E.  Lawson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^-.  net  :  paper, 
2S.  td.  net. 

ANIMAL  SYMBOLISM  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  E.  P.  Evans.  With  a  Bibliography  and 
Seventy-eight  Illustrations,  crown  Svo,  t)s. 


33ioorapbp,  CorresponDencc,  ant)  Ibistor^. 

THE  VERSAILLES  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

A  Series  of  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Letters  of  Noted 
Persons  belonging  to  the  different  Etiropean  Courts,  giving 
Graphic  Descriptions  of  Court  Life,  State  Secrets,  and  the 
Private  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Royalty  and  Court  Attaches. 
Translated  and  arranged  by  Katherine  Prescott  Worme- 
LEY.  Illustrated  with  over  Ninety  Photogravures.  In  Eight 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  price  Seven  Guineas  net,  or  separately  as 
follows.     The  Edition  is  limited  to  200  sets  for  Great  Britain. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    DUC    DE   SAINT-SIMON.     On 

the  Times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency.  Translated  and  arranged 
from  the  edition  collated  with  the  original  manuscript  by  M.  Cheruel. 
Four  Volumes.     Price  £3  13J.  6(/.  net. 

THE  PRINCE  DE  LIGNE.  His  Memoirs,  Letters,  and 
Miscellaneous  Papers.  With  Introduction  and  Preface  by  C.-A.  Sain  ie- 
Beuve  and  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein.     Two  Volumes.     42^.  net. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MADAME,  PRIN- 
CESS PALATINE,  Mother  of  the  Regent;  of  Marie  Adelaide  de 
Savoie,  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne  ;  and  of  Madame  De  Maintenon,  in 
relation  to  Saiiit-Cyr.  Preceded  by  Introductions  from  C.-A.  Sainte- 
Beuve.     One  Volume.     21s.  net. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LADIES.      By  Pierre 

DE  BoURDEiLLE.  Abb6  DE  Brantome.  With  Elucidations  on  some  of 
those  Ladies  by  C.-A.  Sainte-Beuve.     One  Volume.     215.  net. 
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NEW  LETTERS  OF  NAPOLEON  L     Omitted  from  the 

Edition  published  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  price  15^.  net 

1812.     NAPOLEON    L    IN    RUSSIA.     Bv  Vas'^ili  Verest- 

CHAGIN.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  Whiteing.  Illustrated  from. 
Ske  ches  and  Paintings  by  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  6j. 

MEMOIRS  OF  SERGEANT  BOURGOGNE  (1812-1813). 

Authorised  Translation,  ftom  the  French  Original  edited  by  Paul  Cottim 
and  Maurice  Henault,     Wuh  a  Frontispiece.     Svo,  cloth.     Price  6s. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  VICTOR    HUGO.      With  a  Pieface 

by  Paul  Meurice.  TransKited  by  Johx  \V.  Harding.  With  a  Por- 
trait, Svo.     Price  10s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  DONNE 

(DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S).  Now  for  the  first  time  Revised  and  Col- 
lected by  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  hon. 
LL.D.  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In  Two  Volumes,  Svo.  Price 
24X.  net. 

THE  PAGET  PAPERS.  Diplomatic  and  other  Corre- 
spondence of  The  Right  Hon.  SIR  ARTHUR  PAGET,  G.C.B.,  1794- 
1807.  With  two  Appendices,  1808  and  1828-1829.  Arranged  and  Edited 
by  his  son.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  B.  Paget,  G.C.B.,  late  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Vienna.  With  Notes  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green. 
New  EiJition  with  Inde.\.  In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  with  Portraits, 
32J.  net. 

DE  QUINCEY  MEMORIALS.  Being  Letters  and  other 
Records  here  first  Published,  with  Comnuinications  from  Coleridge,  the 
WoRDswoRTHS,  Hannah  More,  Professor  Wilson,  and  others.  Edited 
with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Narrative,  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.E.     In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portraits,  301.  net. 

LETTERS     OF     SAMUEL     TAYLOR     COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  With  16  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.    In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  £1  12s. 

THE    LIFE    OF    NELSON.      By  Robert  Southey.     A 

New  Edition.  Edited  by  David  Hannay.  Crown  Svo,  gilt,  with 
Portraits  of  Lord  Nelson  after  Hopiner  and  Lady  Hamilton  after 
RoMNEV,  price  6s. 

MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT,  EARL  NUGENT.    With  Letters, 

Poems,  and  Appendices.  By  Claud  Nugent.  With  reproductions  from 
Family  Portraits  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  and  others.     In  One  Volume,  Svo.     Price  16s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JUDGE  JEFFREYS.     Bv  H.  B.   Irving, 

M.A.  Oxon.   Demy  Svo,  with  Three  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile,  12s.6ti.net. 

MARYSIENKA:  Marie  de  la  Grange  d'Arquien,  Queen  of 
Poland,  and  Wife  of  Sobieski  (i64i-i7iO-  By  K.  Waliszewski.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  In  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait.     Svo,  cloth.     Price  12s.  net. 

PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  K.  Waliszfwski,  Author  of 
"The  Romance  of  an  Empress,"  "The  Story  of  a  Throne."  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  a  Portrait.  Svo,  cloth,  6s. ; 
or  Library  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  28^. 

CARDINAL   MANNING.     From  the  French  of  Francis  de 

Pressense  by  E.  Ingall.     Crown  Svo,  =.?. 
THE    PALMY     DAYS    OF    NANCE    OLDFIELD.      By 

Edward  Robins.     With  Portraits.     8vo,  12^.  6d. 
AS  OTHERS   SAW    HIM.     A  Retrospect,  A.D.  54.     Crown 

Svo,  gill  top,  6s. 
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BROTHER  AND  SISTER.  A  Memoir  and  the  Letteis  uf 
ERNEST  and  HENRIETTE  RENAN.  Translated  by  Lady  Marv 
LoYD.  Demy  8vo,  with  Two  Portraits  in  Photogravure,  and  Four 
Illustrations,  14^. 

CHARLES  GOUNOD.  Autobiographical  Reminiscences  with 
Family  Letters  and  Notes  on  Music.  Translated  by  the  Hon.  W.  Hely 
Hutchinson.     Demy  Svo,  with  Portrait,  loi'.  6a'. 

MEMOIRS.      By  Charles  Godfrey  Lei.and  (Hans  Breit- 

MANn).     Second  Edition.     Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  7.5.  6<J'. 

EDMOND  AND  JULES  DE  GONCOURT.  Letters  and 
Leaves  from  their  Journals.  Selected.  In  Two  Volumes,  Svo,  with 
Eight  Portraits,  32^. 

ALEXANDER    III.    OF    RUSSIA.     By   Charles   Lowr, 

M.A.,  Author  of  "  Prince  Bismarck  :  an  Historical  Biography."  Crown 
Svo,  with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  6^. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  An  Historical  Biography.  By 
Charles  Lowe,  M.A.    With  Two  Portraits.    Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo, 

2J.  6,1 

MY    FATHER    AND    I.     By   Comtesse   DE    PuLlGA.       One 

Volume.     Crown  Svo,  price  6s. 

STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINSIN  SPAIN. 

(Camarera-Mayor).  By  Constance  Hill.  With  12  Portraits  and  a 
Fromispiece.     In  One  Volume,  Svo.     Price  ts.  td.  net. 

CATHERINE    SFORZA,     By  Count   Pasolinl     Abridged 

and  Translated  by  Paul  Sylvester.  Illustrated  with  numerous  repro- 
ductions from  Original  i'ictiires  and  documents.     Demy  Svo,  \iis. 

VILLIERS    DE    L'ISLE     ADAM:    His   Life  and   Works. 

From  the  French  of  Vicomte  Robert  du  Pontavice  de  Heussev. 
By  Lady  Mary  Lovd.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
loi.  td. 

THE    LIFE    OF   HENRIK  IBSEN.     By  Henrik  J>eger. 

Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  With  the  Verse  done  into  English  from  the 
Norwegian  Original  by  Edmund  Gosse.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ts. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MIDDLE  LIFE.    By  Francisque 

Sarcey.     Translated  by  E.  L.  Carey.     Svo,  with  Portrait,  10^  td. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  SECRET  SERVICE. 

The  Recollections  of  a  Spy.     By  Major  Henri  le  Caron.     With  New 
Pretace.     Svo,  boards,  price  is.  bd.,  or  cloth,  y.  6d. 
*»*  The  Libiary  Edition,  ivith  Portraits  and  Facsimiles,  Svo,  i^s.,  is  still 
en  saif. 

STUDIES    IN    FRANKNESS.      By  Charles    Whibley 

Cruwn  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  ■js.  6d. 

A    BOOK    OF    SCOUNDRELS.     By  Charles  Whirley. 

Crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  js.  6d. 

THE  PAGEANT  OF  LIFE  :  A  Book  of  Dandies.  By  Charles 

WhiBley.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  -js.  6d. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  CONDEMNED  MAN.  By  Alfred 
Hermann  Fried.  Translated  from  the  German  by  S.  Van  Straalen. 
Crown  Svii,  2.f.  (id. 
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GREAT  LIVES  AND  EVENTS. 

Uniformly   bound   in   cloth,    6.t.    each   volume. 

SIXTY    YEARS    OF    EMPIRE:    1S37-1897.     A  Review  of 
the  Peiiod.     With  over  70  Portraits  and  Dijgrams. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COUNT   LEO  TOLSTOY. 

Together  with   a   Letter  to   the  Women   of  France  on  the   "  Kreutzer 

Sonata."     By  C.  A.   Behrs.      Translated   from   the  Russian   by   C.   E. 

Turner,  Enj;Iish  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Peiersourg.  With 
Portrait. 

THE   FAMILY  LIFE   OF   HEINRICH    HEINE.     Illus- 

trated  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  hitherto  unpublished  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  different  members  of  his  family.  Edited  by  his  nephew, 
Baron  Ludwig  von  Embdex,  and  translated  by  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland.     With  4  Portraits. 

THE  NATURALIST  OF  THE  SEA-SHORE.     The  Life 

of  Philip  Henry  Gosse.  By  his  son,  Edmund  Gosse,  Hon.  M.A. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     With  a  Portrait. 

MEMOIRS     OF     THE      PRINCE      DE     JOINVILLE. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  78  Illustrations 
from  drawings  by  the  Author. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON.  A  Study  of  His  Life  and 
Work.  By  Arthur  Waugh,  B..\.  Oxon.  With  Twenty  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  specially  taken  for  this  Work.  Five  Portraits,  and 
F.-icsimile  of  Tennyson's  MS. 

NAPOLEON    AND   THE    FAIR    SEX.     From  the  French 

of  Frederic  Masson.     With  a  Portrait. 

PETER  THE  GREAT.  By  K.  Waliszewski,  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.     With  a  Portrait. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  THRONE.  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 
From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.     With  a  Portrait. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  EMPRESS.  Catherine  XL  of 
Russia.     From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.     With  a  Portrait. 

A  FRIEND  OF  THE  QUEEN.  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Count  Fersen.     From  the  French  of  Paul  Gaulot.     Two  Portraits. 


THE    WOMEN    OF    HOMER.       By    Walter    Copland 

Perry.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE    LOVE    LETTERS    OF    MR.   H.  AND    MISS    R. 

1775-1779.     Edited  by  Gilbert  Burgess.     Square  crown  8vo,  5.?. 

LETTERS    OF    A    BARITONE.      By  Fr.ancis  Walker. 

Square  crown  Svo,  55. 

LETTERS  OF  A  COUNTRY  VICAR.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  YvES  le  Querdec.  By  M.  Gokdon  Holmes.  Crown 
8vo,  5s, 
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THE  MODERN  JEW.      By  Arnold  White.      Crown  8vo, 

half-leather,  gilt  top,  ys.  6d. 

ISRAEL  AMONG  THE  NATIONS.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Crown  8vo,  js.  6d. 

THE  JEW  AT  HOME.  Impressions  of  a  Summer  and 
Autumn  Spent  with  Him  in  Austria  and  Russia.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.     4to,  cloth,  5^ 

THE    NEW    EXODUS,     A  Study  of  Israel  in   Russia.     By 

Harold  Frederic.    Demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  16s. 

SPANISH    PROTESTANTS    IN    THE     SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY.  Compiled  from  Dr.  Wilken's  German  Work.  By  Rachel 
Chali.ice.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket, 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Fleming. 
Crown  Svo,  4s.  i>d.  net. 

QUEEN    JOANNA    I.    OF    NAPLES,     SICILY,    AND 

JERUSALEM  ;  Countess  of  Provence,  Forcalquier,  and  Piedmont.  An 
Essay  on  her  Times.  By  St.  Clair  Baddelev.  Imperial  Svo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  i6j. 

CHARLES  III.  OF  NAPLES  AND  URBAN  VI.;  also 
CECCO  D'ASCOLI,  Poet,  Astrologer,  Physican.  Two  Historical  Essays. 
By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.     With  Illustrations,  Svo,  cloth,  10^.  td. 

ROBERT  THE  WISE  AND  HIS  HEIRS,  1278-1352. 
By  St.  Clair  Baddelev.     Svo.  21J. 

MY  PARIS  NOTE-BOOK.     By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  Author 

of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris."     Demy  Svo,  price  ts. 

UNDERCURRENTS    OF    THE    SECOND    EMPIRE. 

By.ALBERT  D.  Vandam.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  qs.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  IN  DIPLOMACY.  By  Count  Benedetti,  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.      Demy  Svo,  with  a  Portrait,  lof.  6d, 

AN     AMBASSADOR    OF    THE    VANQUISHED. 

Viscount  Elie  De  Gontaut-Biron's  Mission  to  Berlin,  1S71-1S77.  From 
his  Diaries  and  Memoranda.  By  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  Translated 
with  Notes  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.     In  One  Volume,  Svo,  lof.  6d. 

A  HISTORY    OF   THE    LIVERPOOL    PRIVATEERS, 

and  Letters  of  Marque  ;  with  an  account  of  the  Liverpool  Slave  Trade. 
By  GoMER  Williams.     In  One  Volume,  demy  Svo,  price  12.5-.  net. 

THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND:  their  Story  and  Structure, 
By  Sir  James  D.  Mackenzie,  Bart.  Dedicated  by  gracious  permission 
to  H.M.  the  Queen.  In  Two  Volumes,  Imperial  Svo,  with  40  full-page 
Plates,  and  over  150  Illustrations  in  the  Text  and  many  Plans.  Price 
£2,  3s.  net. 

KRUPP'S  STEEL  WORKS.  By  Friedrich  C.  G.  Muller. 
With  SS  Illustrations  by  Felix  Schmidt  and  Anders  Moktan. 
Authorised  Translation  from  the  German.     4to.     Price  25J.  net. 

THE  LITTLE  MANX  NATION.  (Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  1S91.)  By  Hall  Caine,  Author  of  "The  Bond- 
man," "  The  Scapegoat,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.;  paper,  2s.  6d. 

DENMARK:    its    History,    Topography,   Language,   Literature. 
Fine  Arts,  Social  Life,  and  Finance.    Edited  by  H.  Weitemever.    Demv 
Svo,  cloth,  with  Map,  12s.  6d. 
*,*  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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THE  REALM  OF  THE  HABSBURGS.  By  Sidney 
Whitman,  Author  of  "  Imperial  Germany."     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

IMPERIAL  GERMANY.  A  Critical  Study  of  Fact  and 
Character.  By  Sidney  Whitman.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2^.  6J.;  paper,  2s. 

THE     GENESIS    OF     THE     UNITED     STATES.     A 

Narrative  of  the  Movement  in  England.  1605-1616,  which  resulted  in  the 
Plantation  of  North  America  by  Englishmen,  disclosing  the  Contest 
between  England  and  Spain  for  the  Possession  of  the  Soil  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  of  America;  set  (otth  through  a  series  of  Historical 
Manuscripts  now  first  prmted,  together  with  a  Re-issue  of  Rare  Contem- 
poraneous Tracts,  accompanied  by  Bibliographical  Memoranda,  Notes, 
and  Brief  Biographies.  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  by  Alexander 
Brown,  F.R.H.S.  With  100  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  In  Two  Volumes, 
royal  8vo,  buckram,  jC^  ^3^-  ^'^-  "^'- 

THE  TRANSVAAL  FROM  WITHIN.  A  Private  Record 
of  Public  Affairs.     By  J.  P.  Fi tzPatrick.     8vo,  cloth,  10^.  net. 

XTravel  ant)  Bt)\)enture. 

IN  THE  FORBIDDEN  LAND.  An  Account  of  a  Journey 
in  Tibet;  Capture  by  the  Tibetan  Authorities;  Imprisonment,  Torture, 
and  Ultimate  Release.  By  A.  Hknkv  Savage  Landor,  Author  of 
"Corea,  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,"  &c.  Also  various  Official  Docu- 
ments, including  the  Enquiry  and  Report  by  J.  Larkin,  Esq.,  Appointed 
by  the  Government  of  India.  With  a  Map  and  250  Illustrations.  Popular 
Edition  in  one  volume.     Large  8vo.     Price  ys.  6d.  net. 

COREA,  OR  CHO-SEN,  THE  LAND  OF  THE  MORN- 
ING CALM.  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  With  38  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  iS.f. 

THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER  WAR.  Being  an  Account  of 
the  Mohmund  and  Tirah  Expeditions,  1897.  By  Lionel  James,  Special 
Correspondent  lor  Renter's  Agency  and  Artist  for  the  Gra.phic.  With  32 
full-page  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  Photographs, 
and  10  Plans  and  Maps.     8vo,  price  -js.  f>d. 

THE  CHITRAL  CAMPAIGN.  A  Narrative  of  Events  in 
Chitral,  Swat,  and  Bajour.  By  H.  C.  Thomson.  With  over  50  Illustra- 
tions reproduced  from  Photographs,  and  important  Diagrams  and  Map. 
Second  Edition,  demy  Svo,  14J.  net. 

WITH  THE  ZHOB  FIELD  FORCE,  1890.  By  Captain 
Crawford  McFall,  K.O. Y.L.I.     Demy  Svo,  with  Illustrations,  iZs. 

ROMANTIC  INDIA.  By  Andre  Chevrillon.  Translated 
from  the  French  bv  William  Marchant.     Svo,  7^.  dd.  net 

UNDER  THE  DRAGON  FLAG.  My  Experiences  in 
the  Chino- Japanese  War.     By  James  Allan.     Crown  Svo,  2J. 

UNDER  QUEEN  AND  KHEDIVE.  The  Autobiography 
of  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Official.  By  Sir  W.  F.  MiiJville,  K.C.M.G. 
Crown  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  6s. 

UNDER  THE  AFRICAN   SUN.      A  Description  of  Native 

Races  in  Uganda.  Sporting  Adventures  and  other  Experiences.  By  W. 
J.  .Ansorge,  M.A.,  LL.  D.,  M.R.C.S.,  L  R.C.P.,  late  Senior  Professor  at 
the  Royal  C'lUege  of  Mauritius,  Medical  Officer  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  Uganda.  With  134  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 
and  Two  Coloured  Plates.      Royal  Svo.     Price  21s.  net. 

MOGREB-EL-ACKSA.  A  Journey  in  Morocco.  By  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham.  With  a  Portrait  and  Map.  In  One  Volume, 
Svo,     Price  <)s. 
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TIMBUCTOO  THE  MYSTERIOUS.     By  Felix  Dubois. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Diana  White.  With  153  Illustrations 
from  Phoiog  aphs  and  Drawings  made  on  the  spot,  and  Eleven  Maps  and 
Plans.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  61/. 

RHODESIA  PAST  AND  PRESENT.      By  S.  J- Du  ToiT. 

In  One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Sixteen  full-page  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AFRICA.  A  Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down  the 
Okovanga  Rivers.  By  AuREL  Schulz,  M.D.,  and  August  Hammar, 
C.E.     In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  28^^. 

ACTUAL  AFRICA  ;  or,  The  Coming  Continent.  A  Tour  of 
Exploration.  By  Frank  Vincent,  Author  of  " 'I'he  Land  of  the  White 
Elephant."  With  Map  and  over  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price 
24J. 

TWELVE  MONTHS  IN  KLONDIKE.      By  Robert  C. 

Kirk.     With  100  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s.  net. 

THE  CUBAN  AND  PORTO-RICAN  CAMPAIGNS.     By 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  F.  R.G  S.  With  iiq  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs  and  Drawings  on  the  Spot,  and  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ■js.  dd.  net. 

CUBA  IN  "WARTIME.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Author 

of  "Soldiers  of  Fortune"  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Frederic 
KEMI^GTO^■.     Crown  8vo,  price  3^^.  dd. 

MY   FOURTH    TOUR    IN    WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

By  Albert  F.  Calvert,  F.R.G.S.  4to,  with  many  Illustrations  and 
Photographs,  price  21J   net. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  MUSKEG.   By  H.  Somers  Somerset. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  over  100  Illustrations,  280  pp., 
14;.  net. 

THE  OUTGOING  TURK.  Impressions  of  a  Journey  through 
the  Western  Balkans.  By  H.  C.  Thomson,  Author  of  "The  Chitral 
Campaign."  Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations  from  Original  Photographs. 
Price  14^.  net. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  NILE.  Together  with  a  Metrical 
Rendering  of  the  Hymns  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  of  the  Precepts  of  Ptah- 
hotep  (the  oldest  book  in  the  world).  By  Hardwicke  D.  Kawnsley,  M.A. 
Imperial  i6mo,  cloth,  sj. 

TEN    DAYS   AT    MONTE    CARLO  AT  THE  BANK'S 

EXPENSE.  Containing  Hints  to  Visitors  and  a  General  Guide  to  the 
Neighbourhood.     By  V.  B.     Fcap.  Svo,  2.r. 

IN  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  SUN.  Readings  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Globe-Trotter.  By  Frederick  Diodati  Thompson.  With  many 
Illustrations  by  Mr.  Harry  Fenn  and  from  Photographs.    4to,  25J. 

THE  WORKERS.  An  Experiment  in  Reality.  By  Walter 
A.  WvcKOFF.  The  East.  With  Five  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  Price 
3^-.  net. 

THE  WORKERS.  An  Experiment  in  Reality.  By  Walter 
A  Wyckoff.  The  West.  With  Twelve  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  Price 
3J.  net. 

*»*  The  Two  Volumes  in  Ca^d  Box,  6s.  net. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SERVICE.  Being  the  Experiences  of  a 
Private  Soldier  in  the  British  Infantry  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Horace 
WvNDHAM,  late  of  tlie  — ih  Regt.     3s.  6d. 

TROOPER  3809.  A  Pi ivate  Soldier  of  the  Third  Republic. 
By  Lionel  Decle,  Author  of  "Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa."  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  H.  Chartier.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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THE  CANADIAN  GUIDE-BOOK.     Parti.     The  Tourist's 

and  Sportsman's  Guide  to  EastemCanadaand  Newfoundland,  including  full 
descriptions  of  Routes,  Cities,  Points  of  Interest,  Summer  Resorts,  Fishing 
Places,  &c.,  in  Eastern  Ontario,  The  Muskoka  District,  The  St.  Lawrence 
Region,  The  Lake  St.  John  Country,  The  Maritime  Provinces,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  With  an  Appendix  giving  Fish  and 
Game  Laws,  and  Official  Lists  of  Trout  and  Salmon  Rivers  and  their 
Lessees.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.  With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6^. 

THE  CANADIAN  GUIDE-BOOK.  Part  II.  Western 
Canada.  IncUiding  the  Peninsula  and  Northern  Regions  of  Ontario, 
the  Canadian  Shores  ol  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Region, 
Manitoba  and  "The  Great  North- West,"  The  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains 
and  National  Park,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  Island.  By  Ernest 
Ingensoll.  With  Maps  and  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  6i. 

THE  GUIDE-BOOK  TO  ALASKA  AND  THE  NORTH- 
WEST COAST,  including  the  Shores  of  Washington,  British  Columbia 
South-Eastern  Alaska,  the  Aleutian  and  the  Sea  Islands,  the  Behring 
and  the  Arctic  Coasts.  By  E.  R.  Scidmore.  With  Maps  and  many 
Illustrations.     Crown  8\o,  limp  cloth,  6s. 

iBssn^s  an^  Belles  Xettres,  dc» 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  A  Critical  Study.  By 
George  Brandes,  Ph.D.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  William 
Archer,  Diana  White,  and  Mary  Morison.  Students'  Edition.  In 
One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  buckram  uncut,  los.  net. 

HENRIK     IBSEN.       BJORNSTJERNE      BJORNSON. 

Critical  Studies.  By  Georgk  Brandes.  Authorised  Translation  from 
the  Danish.  With  Introductions  by  William  Archer.  In  One  Volume, 
demy  8vo.     Ro.xburgh,  gilt  top,  or  buckram,  uncut,     los.  net. 

THE  SYMBOLIST  MOVEMENT  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  Arthur  Symons.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6^. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  STUDIES.  A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  English  Poetry.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  Clark 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Hon. 
M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  Bvo, 
buckram,  gilt  top,  7^.  td. 

CRITICAL  KIT-KATS.    By  Edmund  Gosse.     Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  gilt  top,  7s.  (id. 

<2UESTI0NS    AT    ISSUE.     Essays.     By  Edmund   Gosse. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  7^.  td. 

*^*  A  LUnited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  25J.  net. 

GOSSIP  IN  A    LIBRARY.     By    Edmund    Gosse.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  7J.  (>d, 

*,*  A  Limited  Edition  on  Large  Paper,  255.  net. 

CORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS.  Essays  on  Victorian  Writers. 
By  George  Saintsburv.     Crown  £vo,  gilt  top,  7^.  dd. 

ANIMA  POETiE.    From  the  unpublished  note-books  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.    Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.    Crown 
/o,  ^^.  6d. 
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ESSAYS.    By  Arthur  Christopher  Ben  son,  of  Eton  College. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  js.  6d. 

A   COMMENTARY  ON   THE    WORKS    OF    HENRIK 

IBSEN.    By  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7^.  6ci.  net. 

THE     POSTHUMOUS     WORKS    OF    THOMAS    DE 

QUINCEY.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes  from  the  Author's 
Original  MSS.,  by  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

I.  SUSPIRIA    DE    PROFUNDIS.     With  other  Essays. 

II.  CONVERSATION   AND   COLERIDGE.     With  other 

Essays. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  Edited  by  William 
Ernest  Henley.  To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Volumes.  (The  Letters, 
Diaries,  Controversies,  Speeches,  &c.,  in  Four,  and  the  Verse  in  Eight.) 
Small  crown  8vo,  price  5^.  net  each. 

Vol.  I.— LETTERS,  1804-18 13.  With  a  Portrait  after 
Phillips. 

Vol.  v.— VERSE  VOLUME  I.  Containing  "Hours  of 
Idleness,"  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and  "  Childe 
Harold."     With  a  Portrait  by  Holmes.  \.In pref'aration. 

THE     PROSE     WORKS     OF     HEINRICH      HEINE. 

Translated  by  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  M.A.,  F.R  L.S.  (Hans 
Breitmann).     In  Eight  Volumes. 

The  Library  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  at  5.?.  per  Volume.  Each  Volume  of 
this  edition  is  sold  separately.  The  Cabinet  Edition,  in  special  binding, 
boxed,  price  £1  \os.  the  set.  The  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  50 
Numbered  Copies,  price  15.S.  per  Volume  net,  will  only  be  supplied  to 
subscribers  for  the  Complete  Work. 

L  FLORENTINE  NIGHTS,  SCHNABELEWOPSKI, 
THE  RABBI  OF  BACHARACH,  and  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S  MAIDENS  AND    WOMEN. 

XL,  III.  PICTURES  OF  TRAVEL.     1823-1828. 

IV.  THE  SALON.  Letters  on  Art,  Music,  Popular  Life, 
and  Politics. 

v.,  VI.  GERMANY. 

VIL,    VIII.     FRENCH     AFFAIRS.      Letters  from   Paris 

1832,  and  Lutetia. 

THE    COMING    TERROR.     And  other  Essays  and  Letters. 

By  Robert  Buchanan.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12.5.  bd. 

THE    GENTLE    ART    OF    MAKING   ENEMIES.      As 

pleasingly  exemplified  in  many  instances,  wherein  the  serious  ones  of 
this  earth,  carefully  exasperated,  have  been  prettily  spurred  on  to 
indiscretions  and  unseemliness,  while  overcome  by  an  undue  sense 
of  right.     By   J.  M'Neill  Whistler.     A  New  Edition. 

[In  preparation. 
%*  A  few  copies  of  the   large  paper  issue  of  the  first  edition  remain,  pric» 
jCz  2.y.  net. 
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AMERICA    AND    THE    AMERICANS.     From   a   French 

Point  of  View.     In  oi.e  volume.     Crown  8vo,  3^.  6ti. 

^' MADE  IN  GERMANY."  Reprinted  with  Additions  from 
T/te  New  Review.  By  Ernest  E.  Williams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Also  Popular  Edition,  paper  covers,  is. 

THE  FOREIGNER  IN  THE  FARMYARD.  By  Ernest 
E.  Williams,  Author  of  "  Made  in  Germany."     Crown  8vo,  2s.  dd. 

MR.  FROUDE  AND  CARLYLE.     By  David  Wilson.     In 

One  Volume,  8vo,  10^.  6d. 

CAN  WE  DISARM?  By  Joseph  McCabe.  Written  in  Col- 
laboration with  Georges  Darien.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2^^.  6d. 

THE      LABOUR     MOVEMENT      IN     AMERICA.     By 

Richard  T.  Ely.  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Political  Economy,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Sf. 

PARADOXES.  By  Max  Nordau,  Author  of  "  Defreneration." 
"Conventional  Lies  of  our  Civilisation,"  &c.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
McIlraith.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Author  written  for  this 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  17J.  net. 

CONVENTIONAL    LIES    OF    OUR    CIVILIZATION. 

By  Max  Norpau.  Author  of  "  Degeneration."     Second  English  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  i-js.  net. 

DEGENERATION.      By    Max    Nordau.       Ninth    English 

Edition.     Demy  8vo,  ^^s.  net.     Also,  a  Popular  Edition.     8vo,  6s. 

GENIUS  AND  DEGENERATION:  A  Psychological  Study. 
P>v  Dr.  William  Hirsch.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  17^.  net. 

THE  NON-RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.  From  the 
French  of  Marie  Jean  Guvau.     In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  17J.  net. 

STUDIES    OF    RELIGIOUS    HISTORY.      By  Ernest 

Renan,  late  of  the  French  Academy.     8vo,  7J.  6d. 

THE      SPINSTER'S     SCRIP.       As     Compiled    by    Cecil 

Raynor.     Narrow  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PINERO  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Selected  and  arranged 
by  Myra  Hamilton.     With  a  Portrait.     i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  POCKET  IBSEN.  A  Collection  of  some  o^the  Master's 
best  known  Dramas,  condensed  revised,  and  slightly  rearranged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Earnest  Student.  By  F.  Anstey  Author  of  "  Vice  Versa," 
"Voces  Pnpuli,"  &c  With  Illustrations  reproduced,  by  permission, 
from  Punch,  and  a  new  Frontispiece  by  Bernard  Partridge.  New 
Edition.     i6mo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  ;  or  paper,  2^.  6d. 

FROM  WISDOM  COURT.     By  Henry  Seton  Merriman 

and    Stephen     Graham    Tallentyre.       With    30    Illustrations    by 
E.  CouRBOiN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d.  ;  or  picture  boards,  qs. 
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WOMAN— THROUGH     A     MAN'S     EYEGLASS.      By 

Malcolm  C.  Salaman  With  Illustrations  by  Dudley  Hardy.  CrowB 
8vo,  cloth,  3J.  6ii.  ;  or  picture  boards,  2s. 

STORIES  OF  GOLF.     Collected  by  William  Knight  and 

T.  T.  Oliphant.  With  Rhymes  on  Golf  by  various  hands  ;  also  Shake- 
speare on  Golf,  &c.     Enlarged  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  ■zs.  6d. 

THE  ROSE  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation,  Plisto^y,  Family 
Characteristics,  &c.,  of  the  various  Groups  of  Roses.  With  Accurate 
Description  of  the  Varieties  now  Generally  Grown.  By  H.  B.  Ell- 
wanger.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  H.  Ellwanger.  i2nu>, 
cloth,  5^. 

THE  GARDEN'S  STORY;  or,  Pleasures  and  Trials  of  an 
Am.-xteur  Gardener.  By  G.  H.  Ellwanger.  With  an  Introduction  by  th< 
Rev.  C.  WoLLEY  DoD.     i2mo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  5^. 

GIRLS  AND   WOMEN.     By  E.  Chester.     Pot  8vo,  cloth, 

2s.  6d.,  or  gilt  extra,  -js.  6d. 

THE  COMPLETE  INDIAN  HOUSEKEEPER  AND 

COOK.  Giving  the  Duties  of  Mistress  and  Servants,  the  General 
Management  of  the  House,  and  Practical  Recipes  for  Cooking  in  all  its 
Branches.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel  and  Grace  Gardiner.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  to  date.     Crown  8vo.     Price  6s. 

DRIVING  FOR  PLEASURE;  or.  The  Harness  Stable  and 
its  Appointments.  By  Francis  T.  Underhill.  Illustrated  with  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-four  full  page  Plates.  Imperial  8vo,  buckram 
sides,  leather  back,  p^ice  28^.  net. 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  OBSERVANCES:    Their 

Origin  and  Signification.     By  Leopold  Wagner.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  GREAT  WAR  OF  189—.  A  Forecast.  By  Rear- 
Admiral  Colomb,  Col.  ^Iaurice,  R.A.,  Captain  Maude,  Archibald 
Forbes,  Charles  Lowe,  D.  Christie  Murray,  and  F.  Scudamore. 
Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  large  3vo,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations, 6s. 

JOHN    KING'S    QUESTION    CLASS.     By  Charles  M. 

Sheldon,  Author  of  "  In  His  Steps,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  paper,  2^.  ;  cloth, 
2S.  6d. 

THE    PASSION    PLAY  AT  OBERAMMERGAU,  1890. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  &c.  &c.  410, 
cloth,  2S.  6d. 

THE  WORD  OF  THE  LORD  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

Sermons  read  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  while 
at  Sea  on  his  Voyages  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  Composed  by 
Dr.  RicHTER,  Army  Chaplain,  and  Translated  from  the  German  by  John 
R.  McIlraith.     4to,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE      KINGDOM      OF      GOD      IS      WITHIN      YOU. 

Christianity  not  as  a  Mystic  Religion  but  as  a  New  Theory  of  Life.  By 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance 
Garnett.     Popular  Edition,  cloth,  2^.  6d. 
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Dramatic  Xiterature, 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC,  A  Play  in  Five  AcR  By 
Edmond  Rostand.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Gladys  Thomas 
and  Mary  F.  Guillemard.  Small  410,  51.  Also,  Popular  Edition,  lomo, 
cloth,  2S.  td.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  W.  E.  HENLEY  AND  R.L.  STEVEN- 

SOI)f.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     An  Edition  of  250  copies  only,  los.  6d.  net, 
or  separately,  i6mo,  cloth,  2S.  6d,  each,  or  paper,  i^.  6d. 

DEACON  BRODIE.  I  ADMIRAL  GUINEA. 

BEAU  AU6TIN.  |  MACAIRE. 

THE  PLAYS  OF  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO.     Paper  covers^ 
IS.  6d. ;  or  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
THE  TIMES.  1    THE  AMAZONS. 

?llic^iy'lN'&TM7#i-STER        '^"iiJJi^^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^^^- 

lady"bount1f5u-  ■^"^ouIt''^''''^   "^^   "^"^ 

THE    MAGISTRATE.  ^Txi:        i^^.Vr^^oc,        .  ^r.        ^r,r- 

DANDY  dick.  the    PRINCESS    AND    THE 

SWEET  LAVENDER.  BUTTERFLY. 

THE  SCHOOL-MISTRESS.        TRELAWNY       OF       THE 
THE  WEAKER  SEX.  !  "WELLS." 

♦  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY. 
'  This  play  can  be  had  in  Library  form,  4to,  cloth.     With  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author.     $s, 

THE  PLAYS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN.     Small  410,  cloth,  55. 

each,  or  paper  covers,  is.  6d  e.ich. 

JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN.  I         ♦THE  MASTER  BUILDER. 
LITTLE  EYOLF.  |         *HEDDA  GABLER. 

*  .4/so  a  Limiied  Lar^e  Paper  Edition,  q.\s.  net. 

BRAND  :  A  Dramatic  Poem  in  Five  Acts.  By  PIenrik  Ibsen. 
Translated  in  the  original  metres,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
C.  H.  Herford.     Small  410,  cloth,  7J.  M. 

THE    PLAYS    OF    GERHART    HAUPTMANN. 
THE  SUNKEN  BELL.     Fcap.  Svo,  boards,  5^. 
HANNELE.     Small  4to,  with  Portrait,  ^s.     Paper  covers,  \s.  6d.;  or 

cloth,  2S.  bd. 
LONELY  LIVES.     Paper  covers,  is.  6d.;  or  cloth,  2j.  6d. 
THE  WEAVERb.     Paper  covers,  is.  6d.;  or  cloth,  2s.  td. 

THE  PRINCESS  MALEINE  :  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts 
( translated  by  Gerard  Harry),  and  THE  INTRUDER:  A  Drama  in 
One  Act.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hall 
Caine,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Small  4to,  cloth,  51. 

THE  FRUITS  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT:  A  Comedy  in 
Four  Acts.  By  Count  Lyof  Tolstoy.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
E.  J.  Dillon.  With  Introduction  by  A.  W.  Pinero.  Small  4to,  with 
Portrait,  ^s. 

THE    GHETTO.      A    Drama  in  Four  Acts.     Freely  adapted 

from   the  Dutch   of    Herman  Heijermans,  Jun.    by   Chester    Bailey 

Fernald.     i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  i.j.  6d. 
KING   ERIK:  A  Tragedy.     By  Edmund  GossE.     A  Re -issue, 

with  a  Critical  Introduction  by  Mr.    Theodore    Watts.     Fcap.    Svo, 

boards,  $s.  net. 
THE   PIPER  OF    HAMELIN:    A  Fantastic  Opera  in  Twro 

Acts.     By  Robert  Buchanan.     With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

4to,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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HYPATIA.  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Founded  on  Charles 
Kingslky's  Novel.  By  G.  Stuart  Ogilvib.  With  Frontispiece  by 
J.  D.  Batten.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  printed  in  Red  and  Black,  as-.  6d.  net. 

THE  DRAMA  :  ADDRESSES.    By  Henry  Irving.     Wuh 

Portrait  by  J.  McN.  Whistler.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  3^-.  6d. 

SOME      INTERESTING       FALLACIES      OF       THE 

MODERN  STAGE.  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Playgoers'  Club  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  Sunday,  6th  December,  1891.  By  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree.    Crown  Svo,  sewed,  6d.  net. 
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THE  FOREST  CHAPEL,  and  other  Poems.     By  Maxwell 

Gray,  Author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  "The  Last  Sentence," 
&c.     Fcap.  Svo.     Price  5^. 

POEMS  FROM  THE  DIVAN  OF  HAFIZ.  Translated 
from  the  Persian  by  Gertrude  Lowthian  Bell.  Small  crown  Svo, 
price  6i'. 

THE  POETRY  OF  WILFRID  BLUNT.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  George  Wyndham.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  W.  E.  Henley.     Crown  Svo,  price  6s. 

ON  VIOL  AND  FLUTE.     By  Edmund  Gosse.     Fcap.  Svo, 

with  Frontispiece  and  Tailpiece,  price  3^.  6d.  net. 

FIRDAUSI    IN     EXILE,   and   other   Poems.     By   Edmund 

Gosse.     Fcap.  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  ^s.  6d.  net. 

IN     RUSSET    AND    SILVER.     POEMS.      By   Edmund 

Gosse.     Author  of  "  Gossip  in  a  Library,"  &c.     Fcap  Svo,  price  3J.  6d. 
net. 

THE  POETRY  OF  PATHOS  AND  DELIGHT.  From 
the  Works  of  Coventry  Patmore.  Passages  selected  by  Alice  Mey- 
nell.  With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  from  an  Oil  Painting  by  John 
Sargent,  A.R.A.     Fcap.  Svo,  5^. 

A  CENTURY  OF  GERMAN  LYRICS.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Kate  Freiligrath  Kroeker.  Fcap.  Svo,  rough 
edges,  3s.  6d. 

LOVE      SONGS     OF    ENGLISH     POETS,     1500-1800. 

With  Notes  by  Ralph  H.  Caine.     Fcap.  Svo,  rough  edges,  3^^.  6d. 
•»*  Large  Paper  Edition,  limited  to  100  Copies,  10s.  6d.  net. 

IN  CAP  AND  GOWN.     Three  Centuries  of  Cambridge  Wit. 

Edited  by  Charles  Whiblev.    Third  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction, 
and  a  Frontispiece,  crown  Svo,  3^.  6d,  net. 

IVY    AND    PASSION    FLOWER:    Poems.      By  Gerard 

Bendall,  Author  of  "  Estelle,"  &c.  &c.     i2mo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

VERSES.     By  Gertrude  Hall.     i2mo,  cloth,  y.  dd. 
IDYLLS     OF     WOMANHOOD.      By    C.    Amy    Dawson. 

Fcap.  Svo,  gilt  top,  5.?. 

TENNYSON'S   GRAVE.     By  St.  Clair  Baddeley.     8vo» 

paper,  \s. 

THE  BLACK  RIDERS.  And  Other  Lines.  By  Stephen 
Crane,  Author  of  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  i6mo,  leather,  gilt 
top,  3X.  net. 
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E&ucatton  anb  Science* 
THE  WORLD    IN    1900. 

A  New  Geographical  Series.    Edited  by  H.  J.  MA  CKINDER, 

M.A .,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Reader  in  Geography  in 

the  University  of  Oxford,  Principal  of  Reading  College. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  Twelve  Volumes,  each  being  an  essay 
descriptive  of  a  great  natural  region,  its  marked  physical  features, 
and  the  life  of  its  peoples.  Fully  Illustrated  in  the  Text  and 
with  many  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

LIST  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  AND  AUTHORS: 

1.  BRITAIN  AND  THE   NORTH  ATLANTIC.    Bythe 

Editor.  [/«  the  press. 

2.  SCANDINAVIA  AND  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN.     By 

Sir   Clements  R.   MarkhAM,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

3.  THE     MEDITERRANEAN     AND    FRANCE.      By 

Elis6e  Reclus,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  New  University  of 
Brussels,  Author  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Geographic  Universelle." 

4.  CENTRAL  EUROPE.     By  Dr.  Joseph  Partsch,  Pro- 

fessor of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 

5.  AFRICA.     By  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  S'^-cretary  of  the  Royal 

Geographical  Society,  Editor  of  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  Author 
of  "  The  Partition  of  Africa." 

6.  THE  NEAR  EAST.     By  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens, 
Author  of  "  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the  Levant." 

7.  THE   RUSSIAN    EMPIRE.     By   Prince   Kropotkin, 

Author  of  the  Articles  "  Russia,"  "Siberia"  and  "Turkestan"  in  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  ' 

8.  THE    FAR  EAST.     By   Archibald  Little,  Author  of 

"Through  the  Vang-tse  Gorges." 

9.  INDIA.     By  Col.  Sir   Thomas  Holdich,  K.C.I. E.,  C.B., 

R.E.,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Frontier  Surveys. 

10.  AUSTRALASIA    AND    ANTARCTICA.     By   H.   O. 

Forbes,  LL.D.  Director  of  Museums  to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
formerly  Director  of  the  Christchurch  Museum,  N.Z.,  Author  of  "A 
Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,"  "  A  Handbook  to 
the  Primates." 

11.  NORTH  AMERICA.     By  Israel  C.  Russell,  Professor 

of  Geography  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

12.  SOUTH   AMERICA.     By  J.  C.    Branner,  Professor    of 

Geology  in  the  Stanford  University,  California. 
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jEbucation  an&  Science; 
LITERATURES    OF  THE   WORLD. 

A    Series  of  Short  Histories. 

Edited  by   EDMUND   GOSSE,    LL.D. 

Each  Volume  Large  Crown   8vo,  Cloth  6s. 

A   HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT   GREEK  LITERATURE. 

Ry  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 

01  Glasgow. 
A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.    By  Edward 

DowDEN,    D.C. L. ,    LL.D.,    Professor   of  Oratory  and    English 

Literature  in  the  I'niversity  of  Dublin. 
A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  the  Editor,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hon. 

LL.D.  of  St.  Andrews. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  LITERATURE.    By  Richard 

Garnett,  C. B. ,  LL.D.,   Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the  Br.tish 

Museum. 
A  HISTORY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE.    By  J.  Frrz- 

maurice-Kelly,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 
A    HISTORY     OF     JAPANESE    LITERATURE.      By 

W.  G.  Aston,  C.M.G. ,  D. Lit.,  late  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M. 

Legation,  Tokio. 
A    HISTORY    OF    BOHEMIAN    LITERATURE,      By 

Francis,  Count  Lutzow. 
A    HISTORY     OF     SANSKRIT    LITERATURE.       By 

A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Boden  Professor    of  Sanskrit   at   the 

Uni varsity  of  Oxford. 

The  following  are  already  arran^-'ed  for  : — 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  SCANDINAVIAN  LITER- 
ATURE.    By  Gkorge  Braxdes,  of  Copenhagen. 

A  HISTORY  OF  HUNGARIAN  LITERATURE.  By 
Dr.  ZOLTAN  Beothy,  Professor  of  Hungarian  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Budapest,  and  Secretary  of  the  Kisfakidy  Society. 

A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  By  Pro- 
fessor W.  P.  Trent. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE.  By  Dr.  A.  W. 
Verrall,  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  By  K. 
Waliszewski. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PROVENCAL  LITERATURE.  By 
H.  Oeesner,  D.Litt.  of  Caius  CoUeee,  Cambridge. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE.  By  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Giles,  LL.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  HEBREW  LITERATURE.  By 
Philippe  Berger. 

Volumes  dealing  with  German,  Arak'c,  Dutch,  Modern  Greek, 
and  other  Literatures  will  follow  in  due  course. 
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THE  GREAT   EDUCATORS. 

A  Series  of  Volumes  by  Eminent  Writers,  presenting  in  their 
entirety  "  A  Biographical  History  of  Education." 
Ecich  subject  forms  a  complete  volume,  crown  8vo,  ^s. 

ARISTOTLE,  and  the  Ancient  Educational    Ideals.     By 

Thomas  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

LOYOLA,  and  the  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits.     By 

Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J. 

ALCUIN,    and  the    Rise    of   the   Christian    Schools.     By 
Professor  Andrew  F.  West,  Ph.D. 

FROEBEL,  and  Education  by  Self-Activity.    By  H.  Court- 
hope  BowEN,  M.A. 

ABELARD,    and  the    Origin  and   Early    History   of  Uni- 
versities.    By  Professor  Jules  Gabriel  Compavrb. 

HERBART  AND  THE    HERBARTIANS.     By  Charles 
DE  Garmo,  Ph.D. 

THOMAS  AND   MATTHEW    ARNOLD,  and  their  In- 
fluence on  English  Education.     By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

HORACE    MANN,    and  the    Common   School  Revival  in 
the  United  States.     By  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

ROUSSEAU  ;   and,  Education  according  to  Nature.      By 

Thomas  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

PESTALOZZI;  and  the  Modern  Elementary  School.     By 

M.  A.  PiNi.oCHE,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Lille.     [In  preparation. 


HEINEMANN'S  SCIENTIFIC  HANDBOOKS. 

THE    BIOLOGICAL    PROBLEM    OF    TO-DAY:     Pre- 

formation  or  Epigenesis  f  Authorised  Translation  from  the  German  of 
Prof.  Dr.  Oscar  Hertwig,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  By  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.  A.,  Oxon.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Translator.    Crown  8vo. 

MANUAL  OF  BACTERIOLOGY.    By  A.    B.  Griffiths, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.C.S.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated,     ^s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  ASSAYING  GOLD,  SILVER,  COPPER, 

TIN,  AND  LEAD  ORES.  By  Walter  Lee  Brown,  B.Sc.  Revised, 
Corrected,  and  considerably  Enlarged,  and  with  chapters  on  the  As.saying 
of  Fuels,  Iron  and  Zinc  Ores,  &c.  By  A.  B.  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 
(Edin.),  F.C.S.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     Illustrated,  js.  6d. 

GEODESY.     By  J.  Howard   Gore.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Illus- 
trated, 5J. 

THE     PHYSICAL     PROPERTIES     OF     GASES.      By 

Arthur  L.  Kimball,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  Illustrated,  5^. 

HEAT    AS    A  FORM  OF  ENERGY.     By    Professor  R.  H. 
Thurston,  of  Cornell  University.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  51. 
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TELEPHOTOGRAPHY,  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  and  Application  of  the  Telephotographic  Lens.  By  Thomas 
R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society.     410,  cloth,  with  26  Plates  and  68  Diagrams.     Price,  ijj.  net. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  EARTH'S  HISTORY.  A  Popular 
Study  in  Physiography.  By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler.  8vo, 
with  Ten  full-page  Illustrations,     js.  6d. 

EVOLUTIONAL  ETHICS  AND  ANIMAL  PSYCH- 
OLOGY.    By  E.  P.  Evans.    Crown  8vo,  gs. 

MOVEMENT.  Translated  from  the  French  of  E.  Marey. 
By  Eric  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.  In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo 
with  170  Illustrations,  7^.  6d. 

LUMEN.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  Authorised  Translation 
from  the  French  by  A.  A.  M.  and  R.  M.  With  portions  of  the  last 
chapter  written  specially  for  this  edition.     Crown  Svo,  2S.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREEKS.     By  H.   A.   Guerber. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,    y.  61/. 

ARABIC  AUTHORS:  A  Manual  of  Arabian  History  and 
Literature.  By  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  M.R.-'V.S.,  Author  of  "  Early  Ideas,' 
"  Persian  Portraits,"  &c.     8vo,  cloth,  ji. 

THE    MYSTERIES    OF     CHRONOLOGY.      With  pro- 

posal  for  a  New  English  Era  to  be  called  the  "Victorian."     By  F.  F. 
Arbuthnot.     8vo,  6^.  net. 

THE  SPEECH  OF  MONKEYS.  By  Professor  R.  L. 
Garner.     Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d 


A  SHORT  TREATISE  OF  BELGIAN  LAW  AND 

LEGAL  PROCEDURE.  From  a  Practical  Standpoint.for  the  Guidance  of 
British  Traders,  Patentees,  and  Bankers,  and  British  Residents  in  Belgium. 
By  Gaston  de  Leval.     Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  i^.  6d. 

PRISONERS  ON  OATH,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE, 

By  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  Bart.     Svo,  boards,  is.  net. 

THE  ARBITRATOR'S  MANUAL.  Under  the  London 
Chamber  of  Arbitration.  Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Power  and 
Duties  of  an  Arbitrator,  with  the  Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  the  Forms.  By  Joseph  Seymour  Salaman,  Author  of 
"  Trade  Marks,"  &c.     Fcap.  Svo,  3J.  fit/. 


juvenile. 

MOTHER    DUCK'S    CHILDREN.      A    Coloured    Picture 

Book  by  "  Gugu  "  (The  Countess  Rasponi).     With  Verses  for  Young  and 
Old.     In  quarto  boards.     Price  5s. 

IN  THE  DEEP  WOODS.  'Possum  Stories.  By  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine.  Illustrated  by  J.  M.  Cond6.  One  Volume,  large  Svo, 
cloth.     Price  5*. 
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jflction. 


BOULE  DE  SUIF.  From  the  French  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant. With  an  Introduction  by  AkTHUR  Symons,  and  56  Wood 
Engravings  from  Drawings  by  F.  Th6venot.  Royal  8vo,  boards.  500 
copies  only,  on  Japanese  vellum.     15s-.  net 

popular  65.  IRovels. 

BENEFITS  FORGOT.     By  Wolcott  Balestier. 

A    CHAMPION    IN    THE    SEVENTIES.     By  Edith  A. 

Earnet I  . 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  F.  Batter- 
shall. 

EQUALITY.     By  Edward   Bellamy,   Author  of    "  Looking 

Backward." 

MAMMON  &  CO.     By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of  "  Dodo." 

THE  AMAZING  LADY.     By  M.  Bowles. 

THE  BROOM  OF  THE  WAR-GOD.      By  H.  N.  Brails- 

FORD. 

A  SUPERFLUOUS   WOMAN.     By  Emma  Brooke. 
TRANSITION.     By  the  Author  of  "  A  Superfluous  Woman.'.' 
LIFE  THE  ACCUSER.     By  the  Author  of  "A  Superfluous 

Woman." 

THE  CHRISTIAN.     By  Hall  Caine. 

THE   MANXMAN.     By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  BONDMAN.     A  New  Saga.    By  Hall  Caine 

THE  SCAPEGOAT.     By  Hall  Caine. 

THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.     By  Bernard  C.\pes. 

COTTAGE  FOLK.     By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr. 

JASPAR  TRISTRAM.     By  A.  W.  Clarke. 

THE  NIGGER    OF    THE    "NARCISSUS."     By  Joseph 

Conrad. 

LAST  STUDIES.    By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.     With  an 

Introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  a  Portrait. 

SENTIMENTAL  STUDIES.  By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe. 

ACTIVE  SERVICE.     By  Stephen  Crane. 

THE  THIRD  VIOLET.     By  Stephen  Crane. 

THE  OPEN  BOAT.     By  Stephen  Crane. 

PICTURES  OF  WAR.  (The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  The 
Little  Regiment,  &c.).     IJy  Stephen  Crane. 
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^fiction— popular  0s.  IKlorels. 

THE  CHILD  OF  PLEASURE.  By  Gabriele  D'Anndnzio. 

THE  VICTIM.     By  Gabriele  D'Annunzio. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  DEATH.      By  Gabriele  d'Annunzio. 

THE     VIRGINS     OF     THE     ROCKS.         By    Gabriele 

D'Annunzio. 

THE    LION    AND    THE    UNICORN    AND     OTHER 

STORIES.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis.     Illustrated. 

SOLDIERS    OF    FORTUNE.      By     Richard     Hardinu 

Davis. 

GOD'S  FOUNDLING.     By  A.  J.  Dawson. 
HEARTS  IMPORTUNATE.    By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 
THE  IMAGE  BREAKERS.     By  Gertrude  Dix. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    MODERN    WOMAN.      By    Ella 

Hepworth  Dixon. 

FOLLY  CORNER.     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 

THE    MATERNITY    OF    HARRIOTT    WICKEN.      By 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudenev. 

CHINATOWN  STORIES.     By  Chester  Bailey  Fernald. 
GLORIA  MUNDI.     By  Harold  Frederic. 
ILLUMINATION.     By  Harold  Frederic. 
THE  MARKET  PLACE.     By  Harold  Frederic. 
PHASES    OF    AN    INFERIOR    PLANET.      By   Ellbn 
Glasgow. 

THE  BETH  BOOK,     By  Sarah  Grand. 

THE  HEAVENLY  TWINS.     By  Sarah  Grand. 

IDEALA.     By  Sarah  Grand. 

OUR  MANIFOLD  NATURE.     By  Sarah  Grand.       With 

a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

THE  WHITE  TERROR  :  a  Romance  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  After.     By  Felix  Gras. 

THE  TERROR;  a  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  Felix  Gras. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HIDDEN  TREASURE.  By  Max- 
well Gray. 

THE    LAST    SENTENCE,     By  Maxwell  Gray,     Author 

of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland."  &c. 

THE    FREEDOM    OF    HENRY    MEREDYTH.     By  M. 

Hamilton. 
McLEOD  OF  THE  CAMERONS.     By  M.  Hamilton. 
A  SELF-DENYING  ORDINANCE.     By  M.  Hamilton, 
ELDER     CONKLIN  ;     and    other    Stories,       By     Franic 

Harris. 
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3fictton.— popular  6s.  IRovels, 

THE  SLAVE.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

THE  LONDONERS:  An  Absurdity.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

FLAMES.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  EUSTACE.     By  Rokert  Hichens. 

AN  IMAGINATIVE  MAN.    By  Robert  Hichens. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GREAT  SHADOW.  By 

Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

THE  GODS  ARRIVE.     By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

THE  YEARS  THAT  THE  LOCUST  HATH  EATEN. 

By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 

A  BATTLE  AND  A  BOY.     By  Blanche  Willis  Howard. 

With  Thirty-nine  Illustrations  by  A.  Mac-Niell-Barbour. 

THE  TWO  MAGICS.     By  Henry  James. 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.     By  Henry  James. 

THE  OTHER  HOUSE.     By  Henry  James. 

THE  SPOILS  OF  POYNTON.     By  Henry  James. 

EMBARRASSMENTS.     By  Henry  James. 

TERMINATIONS.     By  Henry  James. 

THE  AWKWARD  AGE.     By  Henry  James, 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  EMPIRE.     By  Edgar  Jepson 

and  Capt.m.ni  D.  Beames. 

HERBERT  VANLENNERT.     By  C.  F.  Keary. 

THE  NAULAHKA.     A  Tale  of  West  and  East.     By  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier. 

IN  HASTE  AND  AT  LEISURE.     By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 

Author  of  "  Joshua  Davidson,"  &c. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA.     By  W.  J.  Locke. 

RELICS.     Fragments  of  a  Lite.     By  FRANCES  Macnab. 

LIFE  AT  TWENTY.     By  Charles  Russell  Morse. 

THE  DRONES  MUST  DIE.     By  Max  Nordau. 

THE  MALADY  OF  THE  CENTURY.     By  Max  Nordau. 

A  COMEDY  OF  SENTIMENT.     By  Max  Nordau. 

MARIETTA'S  MARRIAGE.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  DANCER  IN  YELLOW.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

A  VICTIM  OF  GOOD  LUCK.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  COUNTESS  RADNA.     By  W.  E.  Norris. 

THE  WIDOWER.     By  W.  E.  NoRRis. 
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jfictiou,— popular  6$,  IRorels. 

RED  ROCK.     By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.     Illustrated. 
EZEKIEL'S  SIN.     By  J.  H.  Pearce. 
A  PASTORAL  PLAYED  OUT.     By  M.  L.  Pendered. 
AS   IN    A    LOOKING    GLASS.     By  F.  C.  Philips.     With 

Illustrations  by  Du  Mauner. 

THE  SCOURGE-STICK.     By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

WITHOUT  SIN.     By  Martin  J.  Pritchard. 

KING  CIRCUMSTANCE.     By  Edwin  PuGH. 

THE  MAN  OF  STRAW.     By  Edwin  Pugh. 

TONY  DRUM.    A  Cockney  Boy.     By  Edwin   Pugh.     With 

Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  the  Beggarstaff  Brothers. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  PARISH.     By  John  Quine. 

CHUN-TI-KUNG.     By  Claude  Rees. 

BELOW  THE  SALT.    By  Elizabeth  Robins  (C.  E.  Rai- 

mond). 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION.     By  Elizabeth  Robins, 

CHIMERA.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

THE   DULL   MISS   ARCHINARD.     By  Anne  Douglas 

Sedgwick. 

THE     CONFOUNDING     OF     CAMELIA.       By     Annk 

Douglas  sedgwick. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SIBYL  FLETCHER.     By  Adeline 

Sf.kghant. 

OUT  OF  DUE  SEASON.     By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
THE  RAPIN.     By  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS.     By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 

THE  POTTER'S  THUMB.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
FROM    THE    FIVE    RIVERS.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
IN  THE  PERMANENT  WAY.     By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
THE  MINISTER  OF  STATE.     By  J.  A.  Steuart. 
THE  EBB-TIDE.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 

OSBOURNE. 
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jfiction.— popular  65.  1Flovels» 

THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT.     By  Halliwell 

SUTCLIFFE. 

A  COURT  INTRIGUE.     By  Basil  Thomson. 

VIA  LUCIS.     By  Kassandra  Vivaria. 

THE  GADFLY.     By  E.  L.  Voynich. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  WORLDS.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  DOCTOR  MOREAU.   By  H.G.Wells. 

ANDREA.    By  Percy  White. 

CORRUPTION.     By  Percy  White. 

MR.  BAILEY-MARTIN.     By  Percy  White.     With  Portrait. 

THEY  THAT  WALK  IN  DARKNESS.     By  I.  Zangwill. 

THE  MASTER.    By  I.  Zangwill.     With  Portrait. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  GHETTO.     By  I.  Zangwill. 

THE    PREMIER   AND    THE    PAINTER.     A  Fantastic 
Romance.     By  I.  Zangwill  and  Louis  Cowen. 

DREAMERS  OF  THE  GHETTO.      By  I.  Zangwill. 

THE  KING  OF  SCHNORRERS,  GROTESQUES  AND 

FANTASIES.    By  L  Zangwill.    With  Ninety-eight  Illustrations. 

THE  CELIBATES'  CLUB.     By  I.  Zangwill. 
CLEO  THE   MAGNIFICENT.     By  Z.  Z. 
THE  WORLD  AND  A  MAN.     By  Z.  Z. 
A  DRAMA  IN  DUTCH.     By  Z.  Z. 


popular  55.  IRovels. 

THE    SECRET   OF    NARCISSE.      By   Edmund    Gosse. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram. 

VANITAS.     By  Vernon    Lee,   Author  of  "  Hauntings,"   &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  MILL.     By  Emile  Zola.     With 

Twenty-one  Illustrations,  and  Five  exquisitely  printed  Coloured  Plates, 
from  Original  Drawings  by  E.  Courboin.     In  One  Volume,  410. 
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iffction.— popular  35.  0t>.  IRovels. 

MAMMON.     A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

LOS    CERRITOS.     A   Romance   of  the  Modem   Time.     By 

Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton. 

THE    AVERAGE    WOMAN.      By   Wolcott  Balestier. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Henry  James. 

THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  ANDREW  LEBRUN.     By 

F.  Barrett. 

PERCHANCE    TO    DREAM,   and   other  Stories.     By  Mar- 
garet S.  Briscoe. 

CAPT'N     DAVY'S    HONEYMOON,     The   Blind   Mother, 

and  The  Last  Confession.    By  Hall  Caine. 

A    MARKED    MAN :    Some  Episodes  in   his   Life.     By  Ada 

Cambridge. 

A  LITTLE  MINX.     By  Ada  Cambridge. 

A   CONSPIRACY    OF    SILENCE.     By  G.  Colmore. 

A  DAUGHTER   OF   MUSIC.     By  G.  Colmore. 

BLESSED    ARE    THE     POOR.       By  FRAN901S   Copp£e. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

WRECKAGE,  and    other  Stories.     By  Hubert  Crackan- 

THORPE. 

THE  KING'S  JACKAL.     By  Richard  Harding  Davibs. 

With  Four  Illustrations  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

IN  SUMMER  ISLES.     By  Burton  Dibbs. 

A    COMEDY    OF    MASKS.       By    Ernest    Dowson    and 

Arthur  Moore. 

THE    OUT  SPAN.      Tales  of    South   Africa.     By   J.    Percy 
Fitzpatrick. 

A  PINCHBECK  GODDESS.     By  Mrs.  Fleming  (Alice  M. 
Kipling). 

THE    COPPERHEAD  ;    and    other    Stories    of    the    North 

during  the  American  War.     By  Harold  Frederic. 

THE    RETURN    OF    THE    O'MAHONY.     By  Harold 

Frederic.     With  Illustrations. 

IN    THE   VALLEY.     By  Harold  Frederic.    With  lUus- 

trations. 

MRS.  JOHN  FOSTER.     By  Charles  Granville. 
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jfiction— popular  35.  65.  IRovels. 

MADEMOISELLE  MISS,  and  other  Stories.     By  Henry 
Harland. 

THE    RECIPE    FOR    DIAMONDS.     By  C.J.  Cutcliffe 
Hyne. 

APPASSIONATA  :  A  Musician's  Story,    By  Elsa  D'Esterrk 
Keeling. 

IN     THE    DWELLINGS    OF    SILENCE.     A    Romance 
of  Russia.     By  Walker  Kennedy. 

A  MARRIAGE  IN  CHINA.     By  Mrs.  Archibald  Little. 

WRECKERS  AND  METHODISTS.     Cornish  Stories.     By 
H.  D.  LowRY. 

A   QUESTION    OF   TASTE.     By  Maarten  Maartens. 

HER    OWN    FOLK.     (En  Famille.)     By  Hector  Malot, 

Author  of  "  No  Relations."     Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  CAPE  FRONTIER.     By  Bertram 

MiTKORD. 

^TWEEN  SNOW  AND  FIRE.     A  Tale  of  the  Kafir  War  of 
1877.     By  Bertram  Mitkord. 

ELI'S  DAUGHTER.     By  J.  H.  Pearce. 

INCONSEQUENT  LIVES.    A  Village  Chronicle.    By  J.  H. 
Pearce. 

THE   MASTER  OF  THE  MAGICIANS.    By  Elizabeth 

Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert  D.  Ward. 

ACCORDING   TO    ST.  JOHN.    By  Am«lie  Rives. 
THE    STORY    OF    A    PENITENT    SOUL.      Being    the 

Private  Papers  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dart,  late  Minister  at  Lynnbridge,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln.    By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  THE  WHITE  FEATHER.     By  Tasma. 

UNCLE   PIPER  OF  PIPER'S  HILL.     By  Tasma. 

HER   LADYSHIP'S    ELEPHANT.     By   David   Dwight 

Wells. 

AVENGED   ON    SOCIETY.     By  H.  F.  Wood. 

STORIES  FOR  NINON.     By  Emile  Zola.     With  a  Portrait 
by  Will  Rothenstein. 

THE  ATTACK    ON    THE    MILL,    and    other    Sketches 

of  War.     By  Emile  Zola.     With  an  Essay  on  the   short   stories  of  M. 
Zola  by  Edmund  Gos<k. 
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jfictfon.— Ibcfnemamt's  5nternatfonal  Xtbrar^ 

New  Review. — "  If  you  have  any  pernicious  remnants  of  literary  chauvinism 
I  hope  it  will  not  survive  the  series  of  foreign  classics  of  which  Mr.  William 
Heinemann,  aided  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  is  publishing  translations  to  the  great 
contentment  of  all  lovers  of  literature." 

Each  Volume  has  an  Introduction  sfiecialiy  written  by  the  Editor 

Mr.  EDMUND    GOSSE. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;    Paper  Covers,  2s.  6d. 

IN    GOD'S    WAY.     From    the   Norwegian   of  Bjornstjerne 

BjORNSON. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  THE  KURTS.    From  the  Norwegian 

of  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 

FOOTSTEPS     OF     FATE.       From    the    Dutch    of    Loois 

COUPERUS. 

WOMAN'S  FOLLY.    From  the  Italian  of  CJemma  Ferruggia. 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE.     From  the  German  of  Karl  Emil 
Franzos,  Author  of  "  For  the  Right,"  &c. 

THE  OLD  ADAM  AND   THE    NEW    EVE.     From   the 

Gernun  of  RudoI-f  Golm. 

A    COMMON    STORY.     From    the   Russian   of  Ivan  Gont- 

CHAROFF. 

SIREN    VOICES    (NIELS    LYHNE).     From  the  Danish  of 
J.  P.  Jacobsen. 

THE  JEW.     From  the  Polish  of  Joseph  Ignatius  Kraszewski. 

THE    COMMODORE'S    DAUGHTERS.     From   the   Nor- 
wegian of  Jonas  Lie. 

NIOBE.     From  the  Norwegian  of  Jonas  Lie. 

PIERRE    AND  JEAN.     From  the  French  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. 

FROTH.      From    the    Spanish    of   Don    Armando    Palacio- 

Valdes. 

FAREWELL  LOVE  !     From  the  Italian  of  Matilde  Serao. 

FANTASY.     From  the  Italian  of  Matilde  Serao. 

WORK   WHILE    YE    HAVE    THE    LIGHT.     From   the 

Russian  of  Count  Leo  ToLSToy. 
PEPITA  JIMENEZ.     From  the  Spanish  of  J uaN  Valera. 
DONA  LUZ.  From  the  Spanish  of  Juan  Valera. 
UNDER  THE  YOKE.     From  the  Bulgarian  of  Ivan  Vazoff. 
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jfiction.— XTbe  KMoneer  Series. 

Cloth,  3S.  net. ;    Paper  Covers,  2S.  6d.  net. 

T/t^  Atheneeum. — "  If  this  series  keeps  up  to  the  present  high  level  of  interest, 
novel  readers  will  have  fresh  cause  for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Heinennnn." 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — "  Mr.  Heineinann'.-  genial  nursery  of  up-to-date 
romance." 

The  Observer. — "  The  smart  Pioneer  Series." 

The  Manchester  Ccurier. — "  The  Pioneer  Series  promises  to  be  as  original  as 
many  other  of  Mr.  Heinemann's  ventures." 

The  Glasgow  Herald. — "  This  very  clever  series." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph. — "  The  refreshingly  original  Pioneer  Series." 
Black  and  White. — "  The  brilliant  Pioneer  Series." 

The  Liverpool  Mercury. — "  Each  succeeding  issue  of  the  Pioneer  Series  has 
a  character  of  its  own  and  a  special  attractiveness." 

PAPIER  MACHE.    By  Charles  Allen. 

THE  NEW  VIRTUE.     By  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer. 

YEKL.     A  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.      By  A.  Cahan. 

LOVE  FOR  A  KEY.     By  G.  Colmore. 

HER  OWN  DEVICES.     By  C.  G.  Compton. 

MILLY'S  STORY.    By  Mrs.  Montague  Crackanthorpe. 

THE  RED  BADGE  OF  COURAGE.     By  Stephen  Crane. 

THE  LITTLE  REGIMENT,     By  Stephen  Crane. 

A  MAN  WITH  A  MAID,     By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudenkv. 

LITTLE  BOB.     By  Gyp. 

ACROSS  AN  ULSTER  BOG.     By  M.  Hamilton. 

THE  GREEN  CARNATION.     By  Robekt  Hichens, 

JOANNA   TRAILL,    SPINSTER,      By  Annie  E.  Holds- 

WOKTH. 

THE     DEMAGOGUE     AND     LADY     PHAYRE.        By 

William  J.  Locke. 

MRS.  MUSGRAVE  — AND  HER  HUSBAND.   By 

Richard  Marsh. 

AN  ALTAR  OF  EARTH,     By  Thymol  Monk. 

A  STREET  IN  SUBURBIA,     By  E.  W.  Pugh. 

THE  NEW  MOON.    By  Elizabeth  Robins  (C.  E.  Raimond). 

GEORGE  MANDEVILLE'S  HUSBAND.     By  Elizabeth 

Robins  (C.  E.  Raimond). 
DARTNELL  :    A  Bizarre  Incident.      By  Benjamin  Swift, 
THE  WINGS  OF  ICARUS.    Bv  Laurence  Alma-Tadema. 
ONE  OF  GOD'S  DILEMMAS,     By  Allen  Upward. 
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jFtction— price  3s.  net. 

LITTLE  JOHANNES.     By  F.  Van  Eeden.     Tran'^lated  from 

the  IJutch  by  Clara  Bell.     With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
i6mo,  cloth,  silver  top,  3.?.  net. 

THE    NOVELS    OF    BJORNSTJERNE    BJORNSON. 

Uniform  tdition.     Edited  by  Edmund  GossE.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3^-.  net. 
each  volume. 

I.     SYNNOVE    SOLBAKKEN.      With   Introductory 
Essay  by  Edmund  Gosse,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

n.     ARNE. 
HI,     A  HAPPY  BOY. 
IV,     THE  FISHER  LASS. 

V.     THE  BRIDAL  MARCH,  AND  A  DAY. 
VI.     MAGNHILD,  AND  DUST. 
VII.     CAPTAIN     MANSANA,  AND    MOTHER'S 
HAND-. 
VIII.     ABSALOM'S     HAIR,    AND     A     PAINFUL 
MEiVlORY. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  IVAN  TURGENEV.      Uniform  Edi- 

tion.     Translated  by  Constance  Garnett.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

each  volume,  or  The  Set  of  15  Volumes  £2  2s.  net. 

The  AthencFiim. —  "Mrs.  Garnett  deserves  the  heartiest  thanks  of  her  countr^'- 

men  and  countrywomen  for  putting  before  them  in  an  Englisn  dress  the  splendid 

creations  of  the  gieat   Russian  nuvelist.     Her   versions  are  both  faithful  and 

spirited  :  we  have  tes  ed  theia  many  times." 

I.     RUDIN.     With   a    Portrait   of    the   Author    and    an 

Introduction  by  Stepniak. 
II.     A  HOUSE  OF  GENTLEFOLK. 

III.  ON  THE  EVE. 

IV.  FATHERS  AND  CHILDREN. 
V.     SMOKE. 

VI.,  VII.     VIRGIN   SOIL. 
VIII.,  IX.     A  SPORTSMAN'S  SKETCHES. 
X.     DREAM  TALES  AND  PROSE  POEMS. 
XI.     THE  TORRENTS  OF  SPRING,  &c. 
XII.     A  LEAR  OF  THE  STEPPES,  &c. 

XIII.  THE  DIARYOFASUPERFHJOUSMAN,&c. 

XIV.  A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER,  &c. 
XV.     THE  JEW,  &c. 


{popular  Z5,  0^.  IRovels. 

THE  CHRISTIAN.     By  Hai.l  Caine.      Paper  covers. 
THE   DOMINANT    SEVENTH:    A  Musical  Story.     By 

Kate  Elizabeth  Clarke. 
THE  TIME  MACHINE.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

•»*  Also  in  paper,  is.  6d. 


price  25. 

MAGGIE.     By  Stephen  Crane. 
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Ibeinemann's  t\ox>z\  Xibrar^. 

Price  is.  6d.  net. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.   By  Edmond  About. 
KITTY'S  FATHER.     By  Frank  Barrett. 
THE  FOURTH  NAPOLEON.     By  Charles  Benham. 
COME    LIVE    WITH    ME    AND    BE    MY   LOVE.     By 

Robert  Buchanan. 

THE  THREE  MISS  KINGS.     By  Ada  Cambridge. 
NOT  ALL  IN  VAIN.     By  Ada  Cambridge. 
MR.  BLAKE  OF  NEWMARKET.     By  E.  H.  Cooper. 
ORIOLE'S  DAUGHTER.     By  Jessie  Fothergill. 
THE  TENOR  AND  THE  BOY.     By  Sarah  Grand. 
THE  REDS  OF  THE  MIDI.     By  Felix  Gras. 
NOR  WIFE  NOR  MAID.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 
THE  HOYDEN.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

THE    O'CONNORS    OF    BALLINAHINCH.     By    Mrs. 

Hungerford. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  MEN.     By  Hannah  Lynch. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  CONSUL.    By  Matilda 

Mai.it^g. 

THE  TOWER  OF  TADDEO.     By  Ouida. 
THE  GRANDEE.     By  A.  Palacio-Valdes. 
DONALD  MARCY.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FIRM.     By  Mrs.  Riddell. 
LOU.     By  Baron  von  Roberts. 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  MARGARET  BELLARMINE. 
By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

ST.  IVES.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

THE  PENANCE  OF  PORTIA  JAMES.     By  Tasma. 

MISS  GRACE  OF  ALL  SOULS.     By  W.  Edwards  Tire- 


THE   NORTH   AMERICAN   REVIEW. 
Edited  by  George  B.  M.  Harvev. 

Published  monthly.     Price  25.  6i. 


THE   BADMINTON   MAGAZINE. 

Published  monthly.     Price  is. 


London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C 


Webster  Family  Library  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Cummings  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at 

Tufts  University 
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